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f Angry’ Reagan 
Reassesses U.S. 
Ties in Mideast 


atEsenboga airport more the body of an Armenian terrorist killed in the shooting. 
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Armenians Kill 8 and Wound 74 
In tai Attack at Ankara’s Airport 


' : rC»apdtdfyOtBr Staff FhsmlfispatAa .. 

. ; ANKARA^ — Two Armenian': 
iaxdiis« k31ed up to eight persons 
and wotmdcd .7A in an attack on 
Ankara’s Esenjboga airport Satur- 
day b$£h*te Being overwheLtncd by 
security Torces.:: . : . . , : : 

Martial; Law , authorities in Tor- 
key Said /rilr ^persons, innlnding 
three pOKottnea, an American; 
woman and the airport manager, 
wdre kflkd by the. terrorists during 
the two-how shooting spree in the 
crowded international lounge. : • ’ •- 


' in the past decade , by Armenian 
gnerriHa organizations to avenge 
the massacre of .' an estimated 
600,000 Armenians m eastern Tur- 
key during -Worid War L Turkey 
. denies that there was such a mas- 
sacre: . 

- Annerria is now divided between 
Thrkey, the Soviet Union . and 
Iran.: 

The group also said it would 
make attacks in . the United States, 
Canada, Prance, Britain, Switzer- 
land and Sweden . if 85 Armenians 


being held in those countries were 
not released within seven days. It 
said the Armenians were being 
held on false charges of assisting 
t>w» Armenian q»ii«e 
I n Athens, an anonymous wom- 
an who telephoned news agencies 
said “Suicide Squad Pierre Kioulu- 
mian” made the attack. This 
to be a reference to 
Guhnman, 23, a Frenchman 
of Armenian descent killed in an 
explosion in a Paris suburb on July 
30. 


By Bernard Weinraub 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — US. offi- 
cials say that the Reagan adminis- 
tration has undertaken a “compre- 
hensive assessment** of U.S. rela- 
tions in the Middle East, and has 
found “very profound differences** 
with Israel that could affect mili- 
tary and economic ties. 

At the same time, officials said, 
the United States was 
“fundamental changes” from 
nations as Jordan and Saudi Ara- 
bia in terms of their refusal to sup- 
port (he Camp David agreement 

To U.S. officials, the potential 
departure of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization from Lebanon 
offers “opportunities for a break- 
through’* m terms of Palestinian 
self-rule negotiations. 

“A comprehensive assessment 
on bow to proceed with the peace 
process is going on,” an official 
said. “The question is how to take 
advantage erf our leverage with all 
countries in the region m order to 
achieve a breakthrough in the 
peace process." 

U.S. officials said that the scale 
of the Israeli attacks affecting the 
civilian populace in Beirut in re- 
cent weeks, and the move last week 
into West Beirut, has stirred vehe- 
ment reactions within the adminis- 
tration. The mood of President 
Reagan was described as "ex- 
tremely angry." 

Aides said that Mr. Reagan was 
especially frustrated because he 
had, in vain, publicly and privately 
implored the Israelis not to shell 


the besieged Lebanese capital 
And since the Israeli thrust into 
West Beirut early Wednesday, Mr. 
Reagan has received a spate of pri- 
vate messages from Philip G Ha- 
bib, the special U.S. envoy, saying 
he found it virtually impossible to 
negotiate the withdrawal of the 
trapped Palestinan guerrillas while 
the violence accelerated. 

U.S. officials said that in recent 
days there had been “enormous 
antagonism and anger on both 
sides" — Mr. Habib's relationship 
with the Israeli defense minis ter, 
Ariel Sharon, is said to be frosty — 
and that, on the assumption that 
the PLO leaves Lebanon and the 
Israelis depart, the tensions will re- 
main in U.S.-Israeli relations. 

There are “very profound differ- 
ences" on the issues of Israel es- 
tablishing settlements in die occu- 
pied West Bank and dismissing 
elected Palestinian mayors in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, ac- 
cording to a U.S. official. Major 
differences have also arisen over 
“definitions of moderation," and 
U.S. support and arms shipments 
to Sauai Arabia and Jordan, na- 
tions that have refused to recog- 
nize Israel, the official said. 

The Israeli ambassador to the 
United States, Moshe Arens, said 
Saturday: “There may be some 
people who find Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan more democratic, and bet- 
ter allies, than Israel for the Unit- 
ed States, but Fd be surprised." 

He said that the issues of the 
West Bank and Gaza, and Pales- 

( Continued on Page 2, CoL6) 


A West Beirut woman, carrying 
residence Sunday, followed by her husbanc 


in a suitcase and a 
A car was waiting to take 
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_ bag, ran from her 
couple to East Beirut 


Begin, in Shift, Reported Willing 
To Let Some PLO Rebels Delay Exit 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dtiptiicha 

JERUSALEM — Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, in a major sof- 
tening of Israel's position, said 
Sunday that Israel was willing to 
let between 2,000 and 2 Ji 00 guer- 
rillas of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization remain in Beirut un- 
til a multinational force was in- 
stalled in the capital, Israel Army 
radio reported. 

The report said that Mr. Begin 
would agree to the move only if he 
received written assurances from 


Italian Coalition Quits 
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tal iaitf Erdogan BatisinCT,. the : 
port manager, was the eighth per- 
son to. <ric libCT $aKi two others 
wounded ' in the raid ; were - m 
comas, ■ Ttediscrepancy ' between 
the bfficaal figureaad the doctors’ . AP- . rj • 1 • » TV 11 - 

After Socialists Fall Out 

sum and would have curtailed tax 
benefits cnjpyed hy the country's 
petroleum industry. 

Seven Socialist ministers in the 
28-member Cabinet left the gov- 
ernment, protesting what they said 
was a betrayal of the austerity bfil 
by Christian Democrats who 
voted against the measures. The 
Socialists were the second biggest 
party in the coalition and are the 
third laigest political party in the 
country after the Christian Demo- 
crats and Co mmunist s. 

Mr. Pertmi asked Mr. Spadolixri 
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quoting .. witnesses, aV said. a West 
German man also was lolled. . 

- The Brinrt-baseifArmenian Se- 
cret Anny' for , the - liberation of 
/ AaheniiLjG^^ for 

the attadc^police sad the two. ter- 
rorists altered the country last 
nxmth ^ ^arate commercial 
WemiDamasms, Syria, 
cammunique from the mar- 
tiai law authorities said- the ierror- 
.. isls enterwt thel passoigar lounge 
- as passengm were waiting to 
through passport j 
hurled bombs and cqsened up wit 
a .submachme; gutv and when the 
security forces .retBraed ; ffre, die 
1 . taroristsj^anliitbtte'aiipwtcafe- 
teria ««4 

there, thoeoti^Eamnque 4 

r ' ; TVM to Eiei^e' -v . 

The American, idetatified by 
.Anatcfia as . Jean. Gifford Bos- 
wort^ in ter 60s, was kflkd by a 
* terrorist as she tned to escape, the 
Ankaraauth<Kitiessajd-; 

Offidais ideutifTed the wounded 
terrorist - as'. Ley on Ekmdaiyan, 
who was carrying a ' french 
pasrobrt ’ Thc dcad terrorist was 
mot idezftified.; r -.. . 

: TSe^terTor^L gro^fiadejbomb 
attfed^ /cm lrtanlmf irirf Abkata 
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into' doubt last week after the 
Chamber of Deputies, the lower 
Choose of^ Parliament, unexpectedly 
scuttled plans to cut buncos of 
-dollar* from the country's tower- 
ing budget deficit 
: After the government's resigna- 
tion, Bettino Criuti, 48, the leader 
jof-lfae Socialist Party, called on 
Mr. Spadohni to face the “political 
consequences." 

- Mr. Spadoiinii, the leader of the 
tiny Republican Party who was the 
first non-Chris tian Democrat to 
save as premier since World War 
XL submitted the resignation when 
he . returned' to Rome Saturday af- 
ter. talks . Friday, with Presid en t 
Sandro Pertini in the Alpine Val 
Gardena region, where Mr. Pertini 
was vacationing. 

•Mr. Pertini, 85, Italy’s Socialist 
head of state, has . saved Mr. Spa- 
dolinfs government several times 
in the past 13 months, but he was 
distinctly pessimistic and abrupt 
when, he descended from his pla ne 
Saturday owning on his return to 
Rome. 

“I do -not have a magic wand, 
he said. “Even if people nke to say, 
when things get tough. ‘Now it s 
PertinTs chance.’ ” 

On Monday, Mr. Pertini will be- 
gin consultations with former pres- 
idents and parliamentary and par- 
ty leaders to try to form a new gov- 
ernment. , - j 

The austerity plan defeated on 
Wednesday would have severely 
penally!*! y pch professionals as 
doctors and lawyers for tax eva- 


to head Italy’s 41st postwar gov- 
eminent in 1981, after the govern- 
ment of Premier Amaldo Foriani 
stumbled over scandals involving a 
secret Masonic lodge. 

Italy was in the midst urban ter- 
rorism and faced such difficult in- 
ternational decisions as whether to 
support plans by the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Otganization to increase 
mirlggr a rmamen ts in Europe. 

The country was also racked by 
an economic crisis, as the world- 
wide recession spilled over into It - 1 
sly’s economy. 

A former history professor and 
journalist, Mr. SpadpHni, 57, was 
known as an intellectual of upright 
character. He served as minister of 
culture and of education before be- 
coming head of the party in 1979 
and, two years later, premier. 

His government made signifi- 
cant successes in the fight against 
.tenorism, and he also mustered 
necessary support for a decision to 
station medium-range nuclear- 
tipped cruise missiles at a NATO 
base to be bunt near Comiso, Sici- 
ly. 

The vote Wednesday by the 
Chamber of Deputies that scuttled 
his economic plan was caused, it is 
widely believed, by the parties’ 
fear that the austerity program 
might lead to a serious crisis in the 
fall if it failed, to reverse the econo- 
my and unemployment continued 
to climb. 

But it seemed dear Saturday 
that the . Socialists exploited the 
failed vote to topple the govera- 
ment and force new elections. 
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Premier Giovanni Spartolim, right, leaving the Qiririnal Palace after defivering his resignation. 


the United States, Italy and 
France that they, together with the 
Lebanese Army, would force the 
guerrillas to leave if they refused to 
do so after the multinational force 
took up positions. 

Should the multinational force 
fail to move the r emaining PLO 
fighters out. it must leave Lebanon 
and allow the Israeli Army to do 
the job, the report said, quoting 
Mr. Begin without mentioning 
where or when he spoke 

Mr. Brain received “an import- 
ant letter* Sunday from the U.S. 
secretary of state. George P. 
Shultz, on the negotiations for the 
PLO pullout, the Israeli Cabinet 
said in a brief communique. It said 
that the ministers discussed the 
proposals but did not reveal their 
details. 

Sharon Pessamstic 

-/•In. Beimi. the. Israeli defense 
minister. Arid Sharon, said earlier 
that no deal was j»ossib]e to get the 
Palestinian guerrillas out of Beirut 
because no Arab country was will- 
ing to give them refuge: 

Speaking on Israel Army radio 
after meeting with Philip G Ha- 
bib, the U.S. special envoy, Mr. 
Sharon said that whatever hap- 
pened, “in my opinion the terror- 
ists are cm the verge of bang root- 
ed out of Beirut in one way or an- 
other.” 

Mr. Sharon said that the Arab 
refusal to accept the guerrillas was 
the mam problem, “and therefore 
there is no arrangement, agree- 
ment or deal possible at the 
moment" 

Mr. Sharon said that Israel’s 
worry was that the multinational 
force, which under the latest pro- 
posals worked out by Mr. Habib 
would take over West Beirut as the 


PLO left might serve “as a shield 
or a screen behind Much the ter- 
rorists could go on functioning in 
Beirut" 

* Israeli officials interviewed on 
U.S. television Sunday also voiced 
doubts about an agreement on the 
PLO evacuation. 

Yitzhak Shamir, the Israeli for- 
eign minister, said from Jerusalem 
that important issues remained to 
be worked out And the Israeli am- 
bassador to the United States, 
Moshe Arens, accused the PLO of 
stalling for time and not negotiat- 
ing in good faith. 

Egyptian Denial 

Despite these doubts about get- 
ting the guerrillas out by diploma- 
cy, other senior Israeli officials ex- 
pressed guarded optimism in light 
of the reported wuUngness of Jor- 
dan and Iraq to accept PLO fight- 
ers. - 

Lebanese government officials 
said Saturday that Syria and Egypt 
had informed Mr. Habib that they, 
too, were prepared to accept some 
of the guerrillas in Beirut. 

But the Egyptian foreign minis- 
ter, Kamal Hassan Ali, said Sun- 
day that Egypt had not softened 
its position. “Egypt affirms anew 
that it absolutely will not accept 
the Palestinians departing Beirut 
except in the light of an overall so- 
lution to the Palestinian problem," 
Mr. Ali said. “All reports to the 
contrary are not true.” 

Israeli officials said Saturday 
that Israel had received the first 
“substantive” proposal for the 
withdrawal of the guerrillas. 

The PLO message was relayed 
Saturday by Mr. Habib, marking 
the first time that Israeli officials 
acknowledged receiving concrete 
(Continued on Page 2, C 0 L 6 ) 


U.S. to Expand Arms Sales in Effort to Advance Policies 


By Richard Halloran 

New York Time* Service 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States, having begun to increase 
miH tary aid and arms sales abroad, 
is planning to expand them steadi- 
ly through 1984 and beyond in an 
effort to gain pohtical influence 
and access to foreign bases, ac- 
cording to senior officials. 

The officials say that more fi- 
nancing wil] be sought to extend 
greater assistance to more nations, 
to transfer more advanced weap- 
ons. to provide more efficient aid 
and to widen the kinds erf assis- 
tance rendered. * 

“Security assistance is the key to 
Defense Department implementa- 
tion of conventional regional strat- 
egies." says Defense Guidance, the 
Pentagon’s five-year plan for the 
annedrorces and related agencies. 

In particular, the officials assert, 
selling arms to allied or friendly 
nations builds up the total militar y 


force that could be brought to bear 
against the Soviet Union or other 
adversaries. The United States, 
they emphasize, cannot do that 
alone. 

The officials say the Defense 
Resources Board, the Pentagon’s 
top executive committee, is still 
trying to set a dollar figure for pro- 
grams to be financed in the 1984 
budget. They note the Sfi.S-billion 
for this year and the $8.7 
[nested for 1983 and say 
to continue the upward 


on 


they plan 
trend. 


Increases Expected 

In addition, the officials say, 
government cash sales of arms are 
expected to increase from $8.7 bll- 
lkm this year and commercial 
weapons exports are estimated to 
rise from $ 1.8 billion this year and 
$2.1 billion in 1983. 

But Democrats in Congress, ac- 
cording to congressional aides 


aware of the administration’s in- 
tentions, are preparing to make a 
political issue of the program. The 
critics assert that an increase in 
weapons sales will intensif y the 
arms race with the Soviet Union. 

To assist the Democrats, the 
staff of the Senate Democratic Pol- 
icy Committee is finishing a study 
on aims sales policy that, staff 
aides say, will suggest that the ad- 
ministration is violating the Arms 
Export Control AcL 

The administration has sought 
to pre-empt the opposition by 
releasing reports contending that 
the Soviet union 


world’s 
that the Uni 
hind. 

Officials sa; 
has been 


nion has become the 
arms sella and 
States lags well bc- 


the United States 
erred by the way 
artns-purdiasmg nations have em- 
ployed advanced weapons in con- 
flicts in the Falkland^ Iran, Iraq 
and Lebanon. 


“We are not going to be indis- 
criminate," an official said, “but 
we will continue to assist friendly 
nations." 

The administration, 
to a new report from the Gene 
Accounting Office, a congressional 
investigative agency, has proposed 
large increases in credits for mili- 
tary sales in 1983 to South Korea, 
Thailand, Jordan, Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, 
Kenya, Liberia, Somalia, Sudan, 
Zaire, the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador and Honduras. New 
credits have been proposed for 
Pakistan. 

In all cases, officials say, the ad- 
ministration is seeking to increase 
political influence, to gain or hold 
access to bases, to assist nations 
threatened with interna] or exter- 
nal aggression or to counter a 
nearbySoviet presence. 

Congressional staff aides say the 
Democratic policy analysis being 


prepared will contend that such 
weapons give developing countries 
military options not open to them 
before and lessen the ability of the 
United States to control events. 

But administration officials 
brush aside that charge by arguing 
that the Soviet Union. France, Is- 
rael or some other competitor will 
make the sales if the United States 
does not The officials say the Rus- 
sians had 19,590 military advisers 
and technicians in develc 
countries and was training 1 1 , 
foreign military personnel in the 
Soviet Union in 1981. 

Officials suggest that even more 
advanced American weapons will 
be sold. Fighter planes such as the 
General Dynamics F-I 6 have be- 
come popular and Northrop is ea- 
ger to sell its new F-5G Tigershark, 
which has been developed for ex- 
port. Officials say that Jordan, 
Oman and other nations around 
the Gulf are likely markets. 
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Its Net, Arrests Dissidents From the Youthful Elite 


. ... .By Robot Gillette 

Lot Angela Tima Service 

MOSCOW — State security forces, having afl 
bat snuffed out the Soviet Union’s tiny, vocal 
groups of human-rights activists, now appear to 
have opened a new phase in the long campai gn 
against dissent with a wave of arrests anted at 
obscure political and rditpous groups that have 
had virtuaQy no contact with the West. 

The arrests, which the, official press haa not 
xeported, bave^ abed light on a prcvioustyhiddaj 
facet of Soviet dissent. The sweep by the KGB 
secret police has caught up a number of votm& 
-efite ihteflectnals. who are said to have formed 
.clandestine “socialist discussion grmg» synma- 
ihetic with Communist parties in Western Eu- 
rope and “new left" thinking in the West 
' Accoriiing to reHable unofficial sources, mem- 
bers oftbe groups r- some with ties to a lMtfing 
foreign policy research' institute adyrang the So- 
Viet Smunumst Party’s Central Committee — 
arctrialeti undergrotmd articles on subjects ran|- 
ingirom events m Poland to the Soviet Union s 
troubled economy. 


ere. Although tittle is known about them, most 
are said to be under age 30. 

The participation of the youthful elite, some 
of who® members are the sons of distinguished 
party members, in Illicit political discussion 
groups is undoubtedly troubling to the authori- 
ties. Given the risks the members took, it sug- 
gests deep alienation from orthodox Soviet com- 
munism within die strata of privileged Soviet 
youth with the best chance of someday becom- 
ing government officials. 

The clandestine nature of the discussion 
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to suppress human-rights advocates who spoke 
out openly for democratic reforms in the vain 
e that western publicity would protect them. 
Before, people looked for recognition, sup- 
posing that it would protect them, but it did 
not," a respected intellectual said. 

He added that, by contrast, moist of those ar- 
rested recently “are not looking fix- meetings 
with foreigners and foreign correspondents. Just 
the opposite. They want 10 be qmet They don't 
want t o bc a conspiracy, but th ey are ba ng ^ 


pect to have begun on April 6 with at least 13 
arrests in Moscow, Leningrad, Minsk and Kiev 
and police searches of about 50 apartments in 
Moscow alone. Arrests and searches have con- 
tinued sporadically since then. 

The sweep has embraced a wide spectrum of 
people. lit addition totheyoong Socialists, dissi- 
dent sources said, those arrested or searched in- 
clude patifists, right-wing Russian nationalists, 
“consumer activists,” young lawyers, members 
of religious groups and members of Smot, a 
loosely knit independent trade-union movement 
whose leaders are now mostly imprisoned in la- 
bor camps and psychiatric institutions. 

Some sources suggested that the KGB is warn- 
ing dissidents it once ignored and arresting those 
it once merely warned, now that virtually all the 
major human-rights activists are in prison, labor 
camps Or internal exile. 

“the KGB’s Department of Political Investi- 
gation has 200 investigators," one intellectual 
said. “If there are no dissidents, do you dose the 
department? No, yon keep cm working. There 
exists a net So yon keep catching." 

Gauging by the charges against some of them, 
bQwe rer , the yoi mg Swaalists w ould app ear to 


ported to be in custody in Moscow’s Lefortovo 
Prison on charges of anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda, an offense carrying a maximum 
penalty of seven years in prison and five more in 
internal exile. 

Two other young Socialists under arrest are 
said to have held research jobs in the Worid Eco- 
nomics and In tern ational Relations Institute in 
Moscow, which advises the Soviet party’s Cen- 
tral Committee on - foreign policy issues. 

Sources said they are accused of Illegally copy- 
ing Russian translations of speeches by Europe- 
an C ommunist leaders, notably those of Santi- 
ago Carrillo, the Spanish party chid!. Mr. Carril- 
lo has bitterly criticized Moscow for its role in 
suppressing Poland’s independent trade-union 
movement, and be maintains that the Soviet Un- 
ion has faded as a political and economic model 
for the rest erf the world. 

Some of those arrested since April are be- 
lieved to have helped produce a tittle-known un- 
derground j oumal called Variant!, which has cir- 
culated in Moscow since 1977. 

Shortly before the KGB crackdown began, the 
leftist French journal L’ Alternative published an 
interview with the anon jrmous ed itors of Vazian- 


represented “grows and individuals of a social- 
democratic, Socialist and Enrocommunist orien- 
tation,” all of which Soviet ideologists regard as 
anathema. 

Dissident sources in Moscow said that these 
■ not U> be reform-minded activists 


trying to keep abreast of 


svm 



source said. 


Peace Activist Hdd 


MOSCOW (Reuters) — Seraei Batovrin, one 
erf the founders erf an independent Soviet peace 
is being held in a Moscow psychiatric 
_ ital after bong detained Friday, friends said 
Sunday. 

They said the police had accused him erf evad- 
ing military service despite his protests that he 
was exempt for health reasons. 

In June, Mr. Batovrin, 25, and 10 other intel- 
lectuals formed the Group for the Establishment 
of Trust Between the USSR and the USA, which 
calls for closer cultural and social ties to increase. 
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Vatican Bank Figured in ’73 U.S. Organized Crime Probe 


By Robert J. Cole 

New York Times Service 
NEW YORK — The president 
of the Vatican's bank, whose nan™ 
has come up in Italy in co nnecti on 
with the collapse of Milan's i Mnco 
Ambrosiano and the investigation 
surrounding the collapse, also fig- 
ured in an investigation a decade 
ago by the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment's organized crime strike 


force, the former head of the strike 
force’s New York office said. 

However. William I. Aronwald, 
who became a New York lawyer 
after leaving the strike force, said 
no credible evidence had ever been 
found to implicate the bank, offi- 
cially known as the Institute for 
Religious Works, or its president. 
Archbu 

in 


ibishop Paul C. Marcinkus. 
The investigation centered 


part on a fraudulent scheme by or- 
ganized crime figures to possibly 
bilk the Vatican's bank, using uni- 
dentified European businessmen 
to borrow money on counterfeit 
stocks and bonds of U.S. corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Aronwald said that Arch- 
bishop Marcinkus had denied any 
knowledge of the scheme or that 
either he or the bank had been in- 


volved. The former strike force of- 
ficial said he and others met with 
the archbishop in the Vatican in 
early 1973 to discuss the investiga- 
tion. 

The disclosures are also to be 
pan of a book, “The Vatican Con- 
nection,*' by Richard Hammer, 
which will be published in the fall. 

As related by Mr. Aronwald, the 
Manhattan District Attorney's off- 


Mitterrand Showing Signs of Floundering 

Questions Raised About Hesitation During Hard Times 


By Richard Eder 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — In August the French set aside 
the troubles that have been fermenting ah 
year, go off on holiday and reckon that, 
come September, there will be die devil to 
pay. 

By all indications. August could not have 
come too soon to suit President Francois 
Mitterrand. A hard spring has given way to a 
worse summer, 

The president’s popularity polls, remarka- 
bly steady until recently, have taken a sharp 
plunge. And the other day, Lionel Jospin, 
Mr. Mitterrand’s protege and the secretary- 
general of the Socialist Partv, predicted 
“dreadful” years ahead for the party. 

Almost since they took office 14 months 
ago in a burst of pnde. but not quite believ- 
ing their own success, the Socialists have en- 
countered hard going. Some of it was be- 
queathed to them, some was of their own 
making. But until recently their difficulties, 
mostly economic, were counterbalanced by 
political self-confidence and Mr. Mitter- 
rand’s instinct for Judging political moods 
and for political timing 

It is this political instinct that shows signs 
of unraveling. The president’s talent for 
gauging the preoccupations of a good num- 
ber of the French seems weaker. There is a 
sense that thing s are getting on top of him. 
Increasingly this is Being remarked upon 
even by newspapers and commentators sym- 
pathetic to him. Associates are be ginning to 
be quoted, anonymously, as saying they are 
concerned about his temper and energy. 

Parade Reviewed 

During the Bastille Day festivities on July 
14, the president wound up an elaborate and 
strenuous program by riding down the 
Ch amps- Ely secs to review a floodlit military 
parade. 

At several points along the way, small 
groups of rightists booed Him. It was not 
enough of a demonstration to be noticeable 
to television audiences, and it was mentioned 
only briefly in two opposition papers the 
next day. Yet three Sooalist leaders immedi- 


ately issued statements denouncing the boo- 
ing 'as an insult to the president and, in one 
case, implying that it had been seditious. 

As a number of commentators pointed 
out, this turned a minor incident into a ma- 
jor affair. According to several reports, fur- 
thermore, the oddly excessive and simultane- 
ous protests were made at Mr. Mitterrand's 
suggestion. 

It left the impression of a considerable loss 
of cool by a leader who has owed much of 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

his popularity to his possession of it. Until 
recently he had manayrf to appear ralm 
without blandness, pungent without aggres- 
siveness and paternal without condescen- 
sion. 

More than most peoples, the French think 
of their society in political terms. More than 
in most democratic countries, including the 
United States, politics under the constitution 
of the Fifth Republic of France focuses on 
die choices, the style and the effect of the 
president 

The victory of the Socialists last year, after 
a quarter-century of government by conserv- 
ative groups, was a mandate for change. The 

S ie&tion oi what sort of change never was 
ear. At a minimum it registered a sense 
that the conservatives had been in power 
long enough. But the Socialists' words about 
social justice and the loosening-up of a soci- 
ety that was both stratified and ngid dearly 
raised real hopes. 

Yet there was no agreement among party 
factions on what the Socialists' program 
meant. With this lack of definition, and with 
a party organization that lacked any solid 
structure or clear hierarchy, the program 
came to mean Francois Mitterrand. 

It is not only that the mistakes and 
mishaps of bis government are attributed to 
him. The French are aware that thing s are 
bad around the world and they are prepared 
for hardship, at least theoretically. They are 
cynical, or sensible, enough not to be exces- 
sively troubled by politicians' mistakes, at 
least up to that hard-to-predict point where 


so many mistakes have accumulated that re- 
vulsion develops. 

Mr. Mitterrand has by no means reached 
that point What is beginning to hurt him is 
the hesitancy and occasional awkwardness of 
his reactions. 

Times were uneasy, if not actually hard, 
when the Socialists took over. The unem- 
ployment rate was 8 percent to 9 percent the 
annual inflation rale was dose to 14 percent 
and economic growth had nearly stopped. 
The Socialists offered a great many things: 
growth, employment a redistribution of in- 
come. decentralization of government popu- 
lar culture and a new life. 

The choices were agonizing for the Social- 
ists and Mr. Mitterrand, who began with ex- 
pensive changes such as the nationalization 
of most banks and some industries. Then, 
confronted with spring inflation and a col- 
lapsing franc, they had to switch to austerity. 
And here Mr. Mitterrand seems to have lost 
fads sense of sure ness. 

The president left it to Prime Minister 
Pierre Mauroy to announce the radical turn- 
about: a wage-price freeze, a tight budget 
and sacrifice all around. 

Reaction Dour 

The reaction, though still tentative, has 
been dour. The unions have hinted at strikes 
in the fall — there have been remarkably few 
in the past year — and businessmen have 
said they will have nothing to invest 

The August break win probably smooth 
over the general irritability left by Mr. Mit- 
terrand’s conduct in office. But it will not do 
much of itself to obliterate the sense of 
floundering. 

The president's hesitations may be the pre- 
lude to a new decisiveness, to making the 
logical follow-up to the government's auster- 
ity program with a genuine national appeal 
to bolster it. 

This would involve not only being certain 
about his choices but also opening up the 
Socialists' internal debates to the opinions of 
wider sectors. Until now it has been largely 
the government and its friends arguing 
among themselves as to what they were 
going to do to the rest of the country. 


Qadhafi Hints 
At Effort: to 
Replace OAU 

Reuters 

TRIPOLI. Libya — Libya’s lead- 
er. Col. Moamer Qadhafi, gave no- 
tice Sunday that he was prepared 
to set up a breakaway African 
movement if efforts fail to res- 
chedule a stalled conference of the 
Organization of African Unity. 

Col. Qadhafi made the com- 
ments to Western reporters cover- 
ing efforts to get the OAU summit 
meeting started. The conference 
failed to open on schedule Thurs- 
day because of tbe lack of a two- 
thirds quorum of 34 nations. 

Earlier Sunday. OAU and Li- 
byan officials announced that the 
summit was being postponed. The 
delay was causedoy a boycott by 
countries opposing the admission 
of the Saharan Arab Democratic 
Republic, which was proclaimed 
by Poiisario guerrillas fighting 
Morocco for control of the west- 
ern Sahara, as the OAU’s 5 1st 
member. 

Tbe presidents of Tanzania, Li- 
bya, Mali. Congo and Zambia 
were given the task Sunday of per- 
suading moderate African nauons 
to attend a rescheduled summit in 
Tripoli as soon as possible. 

CoL Qadhafi told reporters that 
if a quorum was not reached for 
the new summit, tiie nations now 
represented in Tripoli "will meet 
a gain in Libya to decide on the 
continent's future.” 

Col Qadhafi said: “If no 
quorum is reached, tbe 30 states 
will have a decision to take as re- 
gards the future” of the OAU. 

The Libyan leader also said he 
was delighted with the presence of 
23 heads of state among those who 
came in Tripoli 

Col. Qadhafi had been sched- 
uled to take over as OAU chair- 
man at the summit meeting from 
President Daniel Arap Moi of 
Kenya. Asked if he were disap- 
pointed at not becoming chairman. 
Col. Qadhafi replied: “I am not 
disappointed at all, but rather 
proud of the large attendance of 
heads of state. We are proud to be 
supported by so many.” 

Conference sources said Presi- 
dent Julius Nyerere of Tanzania 
and President Kenneth Kaunda of 
Zambia had been resisting Libyan 
pressure to set up a breakaway 
movement within the OAU. 

The sources said there were disa- 
greements among the nations at- 
tending over whether a res- 
cheduled summit meeting should 
be held in Tripoli, with many lead- 
ers arguing mat there was little 
chance of getting a quorum there. 

It was the first time since the or- 
ganization was formed 19 years 
a gn that it failed to get a quorum. 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Tunes Service 

WARSAW — Singing, laughing, 
waving and praying, tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims are marching to 
Czestochowa, seat of Poland’s 
revered national icon, the Black 
Madonna. 

Spirits were high and the pace 
was brisk as a three-mile-long col- 
umn stretched through Warsaw 
Friday at the beginning of the 
nine-day walk, which is the na- 
tion's oldest and holiest pilgrim- 
age. 

There were children in strollers, 
nuns with running shoes and straw 
hats, bearded youths in T-shirts, 
old women carrying parasols, crip- 


ples with crutches and musicians 
with guitars and accordions, but 
for the march they were all 
“brother” and “sister.” 

An isolated Solidarity hat or 
banner swept past, and priests 
manning the portable loudspeak- 
ers occasionally included in their 
prayers those union activists who 
are still internees and prisoners. 
But the divisive politics and prob- 
lems of the day were largely laid 
aside for an event whose spiritual 
significance for this Roman Catho- 
lic nation predates martial law by 
six centuries. 

Traffic police and paramilitary 
police dotted the route, and an oc- 
casional marcher would dan out of 


U.S. Claims Victories 
At Testy Unesco Talks 


New York Times Service 

MEXICO CITY — After two 
weeks of lobbying during a Unesco 
conference here, the United States 
succeeded in blocking renewed ef- 
forts by Third World nations to in- 
crease state control over culture 
and news. 

The two-week meeting of the 
United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
which ended Saturday mgbi called 
for objectivity in media coverage 
of developing nations, but avoided 
endorsing a specific “new world 
information order” that could be 
directed to the control of Western 
news agencies, television, advertis- 
ing and publishing 

The U.S. delegation is claiming 
a victory in having two of its rec- 
ommendations adopted by con- 
sensus, one urging freedom of re- 
ligion and belief and the other up- 
holding free creation and dissemi- 
nation of information and ideas. 

However, the United States and 
most West European nations left 
deeply disappointed with the re- 
sults of the long conference, which 
was designed to exchange views 
and experiences to strengthen na- 
tional cultural policies and explore 
ways of giving further administra- 
tive and technical assistance to de- 
veloping nations. 

The gathering, attended by 1 19 
nations, was marked by acrimoni- 
ous exchanges and discussion of 
political issues that included the 
Falkland Islands, the Middle East. 
South Africa, support for liber- 
ation groups and various Third 
World political grievances. 

“This has been one of the most 


From July 5th through August 27th, 
Monday through Friday, the 
International Herald Tribune will 
present the news in English at 10 a.m. 

on radio station RMC. ^ 
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chaotic and irrelevant Unesco con- 
ferences I ever attended and I fear 
it has hurt the role of Unesco as 
the body that sets out to be the 
cultural and scientific conscience 
of the world.” said a very annoyed 
member of the Dutch delegation. 
"We achieved nothing that is 
new.” 

Although criticism was not aired 
publicly, a broad range of delega- 
tions such as Canada, Japan, In- 
donesia and a number of Latin 
American nations felt barraged by 
240 resolutions rushed through the 
meetings. 

Creek Demands 

A number of African, Latin 
American and West European del- 
egates deplored the strong attack, 
of France's minister of culture. 
Jack Lang, on what be called US. 
cultural imperialism. They suggest- 
ed that this was partly responsible 
for the tone of politicization and 
confrontation at the gathering. 
The American delegation decided 
not to respond. 

Earlier, Greece's minister of cul- 
ture. actress Melina Mercouri, de- 
manded that Britain return the 
marbles and statues of the Parthe- 
non in Athens, known as the Elgin 
Marbles, now in the British Muse- 
um. 

The conference backed her de- 
mand with a resolution, although 
the United States and most Euro- 
pean nations voted against it on 
the grounds that the issue should 
be negotiated directly by Britain 
and Greece. 

France, which also holds a num- 
ber of important Greek antiquities, 
abstained on that resolution. 

The conference also recom- 
mended that Jerusalem be includ- 
ed on the world list of endangered 
cultural monuments. 

Cairo Orders 646 Released 

United press International 

CAIRO — The government has 
ordered the release of 646 pawns 
who had been detained for the last 
10 months under a state of emer- 
gency proclaimed following Presi- 
dent Anwar Sad3t's assassination. 


Early in the investigation, wire- 
tapped conversations established 


Spirits Are High as Polish Pilgrims 
Carry On Black Madonna’s March 


the procession to hand them red 
and white flowers and plant a 
quick kiss. Tbe officers quickly fell 
into the spirit, waving and smiling 
along with the thousands of other 
Poles who lined the streets to wave 
the marchers on. 

But if the current tensions were 
left temporarily behind, the very 
fact of a pilgrimage of such scope 
taking place in an East European 
country testified to the extraordi- 
nary status the Catholic Church 
has preserved under a government 
purportedly committed to atheism. 

Tbe goal of the pilgrimage is the 
Pauline Monastery atop a hill in 
Czestochowa called Jasna Gora, 
due south of Warsaw, where for 
600 years the Blade Madonna has 
reigned as the patroness of Po- 
land’s Catholics. After a Swedish 
invasion in the 17th century. King 
Jan Kazhmerz crowned tbe ma- 
donna queen of Poland, the title 
and role tbe icon carries to this 
day. 

271-Year History 

The pilgrims from Warsaw, esti- 
mated at 40,000 by church authori- 
ties, were only one of a half-dozen 
processions setting out from vari- 
ous Polish dties Friday, intent on 
congregating on Jasna Gora Aug 
IS to celebrate the feast of the ma- 
donna. 

The pilgrimage has been made 
for 271 years, except for years of 
war and occupation. By most ac- 
counts this year is drawing the 
largest throng in history because of 
the 600th anniversary of tbe instal- 
lation of the icon in Czestochowa. 
That celebration, Aug. 26, was the 
one Pope John Paul II had hoped 
to attend before his visit was post- 
poned. 

After a 7 a.m. Mass the Warsaw 
group set cut. led by the cross to 
which women would dart from the 
sidelines to kiss. 

The marchers were divided into 
numbered units and subdivided 
into groups by color. The disci- 
pline was tig ht, with marshals 
keeping each group intact and sep- 
arated sufficiently from the one in 
front to let traffic pass. 

Regdar Participant 

In each group a portable 
loudspeaker led the songs and 
prayer, often accompanied by tam- 
bourines and guitars, giv ing the 
march a lighthearted spirit that be- 
lied the SO-degree Fahrenheit heaL 
the hard walking ahead and the 
difficult logistics of so massive a 
march. 

A 71-year-old woman from a vil- 
lage near the Soviet border said 
she had made her first pilgrimage 
seven years earlier, after the inter- 
cession of the Black Madonna had 
cured her of a leg ailmen t She has 
made the march every year since. 

“If you do it once, you do it eve- 
ry year,” she said. 

Ewa Wqjcik, at 19, is making 
her sixth pilgrimage. 

“The Black Madonna protects 
our whole nation,” she explained 
to foreigners. “She’s the one to 
whom we address all our prayers.” 

“If you go once you're hooked. 
The atmosphere is so great This 
year especially is a difficult one. 
with martial law and the economic 
problems, so the march has. a spe- 




ice, under the late Frank Hogan, 
placed telephone wiretaps in a 
downtown bar, turning up evi- 
dence that stolen and counterfeit 
stocks and bonds were bring trans- 
ported overseas. Mr. Hogan’s off- 
ice then turned to tbe strike force 
for help, at which point the FBI 
was brought 

Mr. Aronwald said Friday that 
be no longer remembered how tbe 
archbishop's name emerged in the 
investigation but, he added, 
“There was no question but that 
we were interested in Marcinkus.” 

He said he had heard from oth- 
ers that the forthcotmng book will 
imply that the administration of 
Ric har d M. Nixon might have 
quashed tbe investigation but, he 
added, “nobody ever pressured me 
to lay off.*' 

that Vincent Rizzo, said to be a 
member of the Vita Genovese or- 
ganized crime family, was going to 
Munich to talk to two WestGer- 
man industrialists who owed him 
several million dollars. 

French Housing Development 

As Mr. Aronwald recalled tbe 
details. Mr. Rizzo had lent two in- 
dustrialists stolen securities of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Los An- 
geles and possibly the Chrysler 
Corp. to use as collateral for batik 
loans to finance a housing devel- 
opment in the south of France. 

Other wiretaps placed in the 
Munich hotel be added, establish- 
ed that the businessmen agreed to 
a repayment plan, but they did not 
makegood. 

At that point, Mr. Aronwald 
said, Mr. Rizzo returned to Mu- 
nich. this time with his superior, 
Matteo deLorenzo, reputed to be a 
high member of the Genovese fam- 
ily. 

Mr. Aronwald said that Mr. Riz- 
zo threatened the Germans with 
physical harm if they did not re- 
pay, but because few of the second 
round of conversations took place 
at the Munich hoteL little new in- 
formation was uncovered in the 
wiretaps. 

Both organized crime figures 
pleaded guilty to interstate trans- 
portation of stolen securities and 
were sentenced to jail terms. Still 
seeking new leads, other law en- 
forcement officials were sent to 
West Germany to question the two 
industrialists, who implicated 
other Europeans. 

Larger Plot Seen 

Mr. Aronwald said that in his 
estimation a picture began to em- 
erge of plans going far beyond 
stolen securities, involving an at- 
tempt to counterfeit about $900 
million in securities. 

“A substantial part of these 
securities supposedly were ear- 
marked for the Vatican bank,” he 
said. He added that, if the assump- 
tion could be made that the infor- 
mation was correct, tbe question 
then arose whether the Vatican’s 
bank was “the victim of a rip-off” 
or “were these people at the Vati- 
can bank culpably involved.” 

He said the strike force had a 
problem in pursuing these Vatican 
bank allegations, and that while it 
could not ignore them, it had no 
credible evidence to act on. 

“We had exhausted every inves- 
tigative lead we had,” he said, 
“and had not determined whether 
the Vatican bank was involved, as 
a victim or otherwise.” 


Front-Line States 
Decry Cuban Issue 
In Namibia Talks 

Reuters 

TRIPOLI Libya — A group of 
African leaders have called an 
Western nations trying to find an 
uable formula for the indo- 
lence of SouthrWest Africa 
ramibia) to stop raising the issue 
of Cuban troops m Angola. 

Foreign ' Minister ■ Salim 
Mohammed Salim of Tanzania 
quoted the leaders as saying that 
the prospects for negotiations were 
“bright,* provided parties to the 
mike refrained from raising tbe is- 
sue of Cuban troops. 

After the meeting here of the 
front-line nations — Angola, 
Botswana. Mozambique, Tanza- 
nia. Zambia and Zimbabwe — Mr. 
Salim said tbe question of Cuban 
troops was not related to a call by 
tbe united Nations Security Coun- 
cil for the independence of Nami- 
bia. “Such side issues can only 
impede negotiations,” be stud. 

“The responsibility right now, 
whether or not we gee a negotiated 
settlement, lies with the Smith Af- 
rican regime,” he said. He added 
that it is the responsibility of the 
five Western nations — the United 
Slates, Canada, Britain, France 
and West Germany — “to use 
their influence to see that negotia- 
tions come to a conclusion.” 

Mr. Salim said the African lead- 
ers had “agreed on a series of ac- 
tions, but declined to go into de- 
tails. Also at the meeting was tbe 
leader erf the South-West Africa 
Peoples Organization (SWAPO). 
whose guerrillas are fighting South 
African rale over the former Ger- 
man territory. 

Bombs Set Off in Spain 
Near 2 U.S. Businesses 

United Pros Iramuuitmal 

MADRID — Two small bombs 
exploded outside the Bank of 
America in Madrid and outside 
the Sears department store in Bar- 
celona early Sunday. Police offi- 
cials speculated that they had been 
the work of Palestinian groups an- 
gered by the US. position in tbe 
Beirut conflict. 

A third bomb went off early 
Sunday near a Spanish naval pa-, 
trol boat docked in the Basque re-’ 
gion of northern Spain, but it was 
not believed to have been connect- 
ed to the other explosions, the po- 
lice said. No injuries were reported 



Israeli opponents of tbe war in Lebanon marching on Saturday in Td Aviv. 

2,000 in Israel Ask Pullout From Beirut 

In a separate protest Saturday, several members 


The Associated Press 

TEL AVIV — About 2,000 anti-war protesters 
marched in Tel Aviv on Saturday, calling on 
Prime Minister Meaachem Begin to withdraw Is- 
raeli troops from Beirut 
Israeli television said the demonstration was or- 
ganized by the leftist Committee Against the War 
and included Pales tinian Arabs from the occupied 
West Bank of the Jordan River. 

The marchers carried signs reading. “Start Ne- 
gotiations With the PLO and “Israel- Palestine: 
Two States for Two Peoples.” 

No disturbances were reported as the demon- 
strators marched down a busy Tel Aviv thorough- 
fare. 


of a group called Citizens Against the War began 
a hunger strike across from Mr. Begin’s office in 
Jerusalem, the television said. 

Israeli troops invaded southern Lebanon on 
June 6 to drive out the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. Thousands of PLO guerrillas are 
trapped in the besieged Lebanese capital as nego- 
tiations for their evacuation continue. 

An anti-war demonstration July 3 organized by 
the Peace Now movement drew 50,000 to 70,000 
participants. But another demonstration two 
weeks later in support of tbe government’s poli- 
cies drew 250,000 people. 


Reagan Reassessing U.S. Ties in Mideast 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

tinian self-rule negotiations, “are 
not very important issues right 
dow, they have not been discussed 
since the Israeli operation in Leba- 
non,” which began two months 
ago. 

Mr. Arens conceded that there 
was some “anger” in U.S. -Israeli 
relations, and said that “the disa- 
greement is whether turning the 
screw advances the negotiations or 
you need a quiet environment.” 

“It was strictly anger in the con- 
text of very dose strategic cooper- 
ation.” he said. “I think relations 
will get better; our relations are 
based on common interests.” 

If you look at what has hap- 
pened. the Russians have been giv- 
en a kick in (he solar plexus.” 

The Israeli ambassador voiced 
some pessimism, however, about 
tbe possibility of a quick success to 
the Habib mission, and a PLO 
withdrawal 

“It’s not at all clear what coun- 
tries will take them,” he said. 
“There are nine or 10 organiza- 
tions connected to each other that 
don't accept Arafat” he added, re- 
ferring to Yasser Arafat the leader 
of the PLO. 

Although U.S. officials said that 
tbe relationship with Israel could 

Begin Softens 
Pullout Stand 

(Contimed from Page I) . 

suggestions for withdrawal from 
theu.S. diplomat 
“Far the first time we could say 
that there may be something here 
after all” a senior official said of 
tbe message. “Today, Mr. Habib 
probably has increased the chance 
of pultmgit off.” 

The officials emphasized, how- 
ever, that Israel remained skeptical 
of PLO intentions and said that 
the proposals relayed by Mr. Ha- 
bib did not contain a timetable for 
withdrawal which Israel has de- 
manded as a sign of good faith by 
the Palestinians. They dismissed 
reports from Beirut that an evacu- 
ation could begin as early as Mon- 
day, saying that even if there wen 
a final agreement it would take 


bog down further, and that the 
Reagan administration could un- 
dertake a form of “sanctions” 
ranging from curtailing arms sup- 
plies or being “less forthcoming” 
about future needs. Mr. Arens said 
heatedly: 

“We would not welcome this. 
It’s difficult to see how it would be 
applied. Sanctions are applied to 
an enemy country. We’re not an 
enemy of the United States. On 
the other hand, I assure you, it’s 
not going to sway Israel from a 
course necessary for assuring its 
security” 

In making its assessment of the 
Middle East. State Department 
and adminis tration officials say 
that the United Stales is not only 


responding to its relations with Is- 
rael — which is scheduled to 
receive more than $2.5 billion in 
U.S. military and economic aid in 
1983 — but also with the so-called 
“moderate” Arab nations. U.S. of- 
ficials have told Jordan that the 
United States is not seeking to im- 
pose on that nation the role of a 
Palestinian state, administration 
officials said. 

“Dramatic changes in Lebanon 
provide opportunities for a break- 
through,” an official said. The 
point, he said, is to get the Arab 
countries “to endorse and support 
Palestinian participation in negoti- 
ations. Opportunities do exist for 
Palestinians in the Gamp David 
framework.” 


WORLD BRIEFS 


“two or three days” to work out 
technical aspects of the withdraw- 
al 

Since the start of the Israeli 
siege, most officials have said that 
there were about 6,000 PLO fight- 
ers who would have to leave. It 
now appears that tbe number is 
closer to 9,000, Lebanese govern- 
ment sources said. 

Drinking water was restored to 
the city for the first time, in two 
weeks, but electricity remained off. 
There were sporadic artillery and 
machine gun battles Sunday along 
the confrontation line separating 
the Palestinians and the Israelis in . 
the city’s southern suburbs and the 
ted city center. 


near- 


French Troops Ready 

PARIS (UPI) — A French troop 
ship was anchored Sunday off Lar- 
naka. Cyprus, to dispatch immedi- 
ately the first contingent of French 
troops to Beirut as soon as any 
agreement is readied in Lebanon 
on a multinational peacekeeping 
force, government sources said. 

Tbe officials also denied reports 
from Israel and Lebanon that 
French Army officers had been 
sent to Beirut a day ago to discuss 
French participation in the multi- 
national force. 

Indonesia Ferry Sinks; 
300 Feared Drowned 

United Press International 

JAKARTA — At least 300 peo- 
ple were feared drowned after an 
overloaded ship capsized off the 
Sulawesi coast in Indonesia's sec- 
ond major sea disaster in two 
years, the national news agency 
said Sunday. 

Tbe 251-ton Hasrat Mulia Ferry, 
designed to cany .60, was on its-, 
way from South Sulawesi to East 
Borneo with.’ about. 400 aboard 


France Checking Pipeline Allegation 

PARIS — The French government hopes to learn the results this week 
of a di plomatic investigation into alleg ations that the Soviet Union is 
using forced labor to bttild the Siberian gas pipeline. 

“This investigation is being carried out as quickly as possible by the 
French Embassy in Moscow ” a spokesman for the Foreign Ministry 
said Sunday. The allegation first surfaced on June 25 when the Interna- 
tional Society of Human Rights, based in West Germany, said the pipe- 
line was bong built with tiie help of 100,000 inmates, including 10,000 
political prisoners. 

In Moscow, Tass denied the reports on Sunday. “Tins dirty falsehood 
deserves no denial” the agency said. “Any reasonable man will see that 
such a giant construction project needs the expertise and efforts of a 
strong industry using the latest achievements of science and technology.” 

Cheysson Assures India on Uranium 

NEW DELHI — Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson of France said 
Sunday the United States has no objections to an agreement providing 
for the supply of low-grade enriched uranium by France to an Indian 
atomic power plant. 

Mr. Cheysson, on a one-day visit to Indi a, said at a news conference 
that the proposed agreement win be between France and India, and he 
denied the United States was involved or had objected. 

Under the terms of an agreement signed in 1963 by the United States 
and India, New Delhi promised not to buy enriched uranium for India's 
Tarapur plant from any source other than the United States for 30 years. 
The Tarapur agreement too into difficulties after India’s refusal to have 
all its atomic power plants opened for international inspection. 

Corsicans Vote for Local Assembly 

AJACCIO, Corsica — Corsicans voted Sunday for a local assembly 
with extensive powers to run the affairs of tbe Mediterranean island, the 
first French region to benefit from tbe Socialist government's program of 
decentralization. 

The island has been tbe scene of political violence, much of it blamed 
on separatists. In' the latest of nearly 300 bombing incidents this year, 
three cars belonging to tourists from the mainland were blown up early 
Sunday with plastic explosives. 

Police were on the alert at polling stations Sunday as dozens of ma ps - 
trains from the mainland supervised the voting. The island’s 206,000 
registered voters faced a choice of 17 lists of candidates under a complex 
proportional system that the government hopes will break the traditional 
hold of family dans on Coraran politics. 

Colombia Swears In New President 

BOGOTA — Bdisario Betancur was inaugurated Saturday as presi- 
dent of Colombia and offered the “white flag” to leftist gn^rriiing wJjq 
have been battling the government and army for 33 years. Mr. Betancur 
had promised during his campaign that he would seek a truce with 
guerrilla groups. 

The Conservative leader also said that he .wants to bring Colombia 
into the sphere of nonafign e d countries. In renarks prepared fra: delivery 
to a joint session of congress after his inauguration, Mr. Betancur 
“the grouping of nonaligned nations, despite the wide range of ideologi- 
cal positions, brings together an immense community of states in the 
Third World.” 

Kenya Extends Surrender Deadline 

NAIROBI — The Defense Department reported that a “substantial" 
number of air Fence personnel have not heeded the gove rnment order to 
surrender after last week’s coup attempt and gave them until 6 n m 
Monday to give themselves up. It was me second ex tensio n of the gov- 

SUrrender. 


eminent’s deadline fra 



House-to-house searches of residential areas were conducted Saturday 
for rebels and for merchandise stolen during a looting spree fol- 
lowed the coup attempt Aug. 1. 

WhiteFarmer Killed inZiinbabwe 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — The second white farmer in a week has been 
shot to death in Zimbabwe. 

Relatives said Saturday that Philip EflmanrBrown and his wife were 
driving home from Bulawayo, capita! of the troubled province of Maia- 
beleiand. when their car was stopped by gunmen. The wife /was sent on, 
but her husband was taken captive and later shot,theysakLTbe incident 
occurred Thursday near their farm about 50 miles (80 kilometers) north 
oi Bulawayo. 

At least 30 civilians are known to have been killed in attacks mainly 
m Matabeldand, over the past five months. A white fanner was shot 
dead by a robber wearing army-style camouflage in eastern Zimbabwe 
nine days ago. . : 
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Philadelphia’s Mob Wear: Amateur Hour on the Hit Parade 

Police Sh Back and Count the Bodies in Bloody Battles lor Atlantic City’s Spoils 


By Paul Taylor 

n Washington Post Service 

PHILADELPHIA — They shot him ei ght rimes , but 
somehow could not put him away. Worse, they failed to 
cn«ac the rear-view mirror before they opened fire, because 
a^gtimpse would have revealed a police car on routine pa- 

Had they' seen that, the mob hit men who gunned down 
Salvatore Testa, 26, son of a late don, in daylight last week- 
600 “i a J 5Us y Philadelphia outdoor Food market might have 
S P“~ “temselves the botched execution, the ensuing high- 
c ^ ase> ^ cra5 ^ 1 into the utility pole, the arrest, 

“All of the old, sophisticated guys have been bumped off, 
™ wre down to the street punks now,** a P hilad elphia 
policeman said. “It's turning into a real amateur hour.’’ 


keep count. At least five law enforcement agencies are going 
to considerable expense to keep tabs on the current slaugh- 
ter. 

On the other band, while there have been some isolated 
convictions, there has not been any major break, nor has 
there been inordinate hand-wringing about iL 

“A mob killing is in some ways the best of all worlds,” 
said George Parry, head of the organized crime unit of the 
district attorney's* office. “You get rid of a hood who won’t 
be missed and you are given an investigative predicate to go 
in and find the killer. Stripped of any moral sense, it’s a 
good deal for law enforcement As a moral person, of 
course, I have to lament the loss of life.” 

Keeping Count 

Others arc a bit more blunt. “As long as some little kid 
doesn’t eet blown awav in the crossfire, I don't think people 


policeman said. “It's turning into a real amateur hour.” Others arc a bit more blunt “As long as some little kid 

A m ateurs or not, the Philadelphia mob has been uncom- doesn’t get blown away in the crossfire, I don't t hink people 
monly busy of late. For decades Philadelphia was a backwa- give a damn,” a police official said, 
ter, conservative, branch-office mob operation. Now every- “For the most part, I think our readers see this as some- 
one is fighting for control over the gambling boom town of thing with great entertainment value,” said Zachary Stal- 
A dan tic City, N J. * berg, executive editor of The Philadelphia Daily News, a 


In the last 28 months, two dons, one consigliere and a 
dozen other mob associates have been gunned down, 
bombed, tortured or bludgeoned. 

Flowers for the Mrs. 


thing with great entertainment value," said Zachary Stal- 
berg, executive editor of The Philadelphia Dafly News, a 
300,000-drculation tabloid that swoops in after each mob 
killing to render the details in Runyonesque, rat-a-tai-tal 
prose. 

Some depict it as a kind of underworld, ethical debate 
between those who think the Philadelphia mob ought to 


, Early in the game, some of the hits were pulled off with move more aggressively into narcotics and prostitution, and 
elan. One victim got his from a hired gun who dressed up as those who would prefer to stick with loan-s h a rk i n g and 
flower deliveryman and presented the intended’s wife with numbers. 

two pots of poinsettias before emptying six rounds point- The hostilities began on March 21, 1980, when Angelo 
blank into her husband. Bruno. Philadelohias don for 21 bloodless years, was shot 


blank into her husband. 

More typically, the corpses were left in on alley with 
ashes stuffed in the mouth. Such is the signature that 
separates a disrespectful hit from a respectful one within 


There is an old police watchword that when the mob 
starts thinning its ranks, the biggest job for the cops is to 


Bruno, Philadelphia s don for 21 bloodless years, was shot 
after emerging from a late dinner at Coirs’ Little Italy, a 
south Philadelphia restaurant where the menu used to fea- 
ture dishes named after leading local underworld figures. 

Mr. Bruno was the sort of boss who believed in low pro- 
files and quiet towns. The FBI has tapes of one of his under- 
lings, the late Frank Sindone — a high-living loan shark — 


complaining that his boss made him get rid of a new Cadil- 
lac for fear it would attract too much attention. 

He was succeeded by Philip (Chicken Man) Testa, who 
was blown away one year later by a remote-control bomb 
packed with finishing 

By and large, the mob’s code of silence has held, but 
police interviews of possibles along the hit-list line have 
produced some poignant moments. One police investigator 
described a conversation with Harry (The Hunchback) Ric- 
cobene, 72. 

“I tell him he's about to get whacked, and the old man 
just sits there, with tears welling in his eyes, complaining 
about these new kids in the family. He says you just can't 
talk to them anymore.” 

The new don appears to be Nicodemo (Little Nicky) 
Scarf o, a loan shara and gambler now based in Atlantic 
City. “He's a south Philadelphia bronco with the white 
shoes, yellow ties and a huge Napoleonic complex,” a police 
official said. “He gets all his dialogue from the movies. 

Notin the Script 

Actually, both rides seem intent on providing material for 
a good script. After the two suspects failed to look in their 
rear-view mirror and botched the Salvatore Testa execution 
last week, their bail was set at 550,000. That allowed them 
to walk free for $5,000 in cash, which they produced in- 
stantly. 

Red-faced, the district attorney, police and judge immedi- 
ately entered into heavy recriminations over how such a 
tiling had happened. The pair failed to show for a hearing 
three days later, called to raise their bail to S10 millio n each. 

“I don’t know if they’re over the Delaware River,” their 
lawyer told the judge at the hearing, “or under iL” 

It was neither. On Friday, the two suspects surrendered 
to police, had their bail revoked and were taken into custo- 
dy, certainly writing a new chap to- in the history of Phila- 
delphia's mob. 


U.S. Justice Delivers 
Rare Public Criticism 
Of High Court’s Work 


% Fred Barbash 

Washington Post Service 

SAN FRANCISCO— In a high- 
ly unusual public airing of the 
problems of the UJS. Supreme 
Court, Justice John Paul Stevens 
has called for what amounts to a 
divestiture of major segments of 
the court's power. 

Justice Stevens’ sharp attack on 


Reagan to Lobby Allies in Congress 
To Save Tax Increase From Defeat 



United Pftss fctiQfTxzbonoi 

CHEERS FOR FIRST LADY — After speaking to a 
cheering crowd of about 800 at a meeting of a private non- 
profit drug-abuse program in Dallas, Nancy Reagan made 
her way through the crowd. Youths tugged Mrs. Reagan, 
but maybe — judging from her expression — too hard. 


Reagan Voter Support 
Is Eroding, Poll Finds 


By Steven R. Weisman 

New York Tunes Soviet 
WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan is warning his allies in 
Congress that failure to pass tax 
increases this year would be “dev- 
astating” to the economy and to 
Republican prospects in the No- 
vember election, according to ad- 
- ministration officials. 

The president is facing his most 
serious Republican revolt since 
taking office in trying to win sup- 
port for the increases. Somewhat 
belatedly, the officials said in in- 
terviews , Mr. Reagan has realized 
that only a major personal effort 
on his part, comparable to the lob- 
bying campaigns he conducted last 
year m behalf of his tax and spend- 
ing cuts, would save the tax mea- 
sure. The bill would raise S98.5 bil- 
lion in the next three years. 


That realization, and rising fears 
among his advisers about the po- 
tential consequences of defeat, nas 
led Mr. Reagan to defer plans for a 
California vacation and to step up 
his lobbying drive with fellow Re- 
publicans. the officials said. 


At the same time, they said the 
president was prepared to seek 
Democratic support for the tax bill 


By Richard R Meyer 

Los Angeles Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — More than a 
third of the Americans who voted 
for Ronald Reagan for president 
in 1980 say they would not support 
him again, mainly because they 
lack confidence in his economic 
policies. 

A nationwide survey by the Los 
Angeles Times Poll shows that 
compared to voters still loyal to 
the president, those deserting him 
are more likely to be blue-collar 
workers and union members and 
to live in the Midwest and West. In 
1980, Mr. Reagan wooed many of 
these voters away from the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The poll also shows that the loy- 
alists are more likely than the de- 
serters to be Republicans, conserv- 
ative and affluent. Many concede 
that the economy is in bad shape, 
but they support the president in 
spite of it 

Disillusioned Voters 

Many members of the Demo- 
cratic coalition who drifted to the 
Republicans in 1980 are adrift 
again. Disillusioned by economic 
conditions, these voters are up for 
grabs. Without the support of a 
substantial number of such voters, 
the Republicans could lose the 
presidency in 1984. 

Whether those voters will vote 
Republican or return to the Demo- 
cratic Party is a key question. So 
far as the economy is concerned, 
more than half say they dislike the 
proposals of both major parties. 

The survey of 1,102 persons, 
conducted by telephone for the 
five days ending July 7, asked 
respondents: “Who would you like 
to see the Republicans nominate 
for president in 1984?” 

Of those who voted for Mr. 
Reagan in 1980, including Repub- 
licans, Democrats and independ- 
ents, only 49 percent said they 
wanted him to be renominated. 
Thirty-five percent said they want- 
ed the Republicans to dump him. 

The rest refused to say, saying 
they were too uninformed to nave 
an opinion or that they had sot de- 
cided. The poll's margin erf error 
was plus or minus 4 percenL 

Reagan Defectors 

Among the Reagan deserters — 
those who voted for him in 1980 
but want the Republicans to nomi- 
nate someone else in 1984 — 63 
percent described the economy as 
bad. More than half — 64 percent 

— said they would “rather see the 
unemployment rate go down, even 
if that means an increase in infla- 
tion.” 

Among the loyalists — those 
who voted for Mr. Reagan in 1980 
and want him to be renominated 

— about half also conceded that 
the economy is in trouble. But 78 
percent said that Mr. Reagan is 
improving it. 

Nearly three-quarters of the de- 
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Sixty-one percent agreed with the 
statemeut that “neither the Demo- 
crats nor the Republicans have ef- 
fective proposals for dealing with 
the economy ” Of the loyalists, 57 
percent are registered Republi- 
cans. 

Of the deserters, 40 percent are 
blue-collar workers, and 21 per- 
cent said they are union members. 
Of the loyalists. 31 percent work in 
management. 30 percent are white- 
collar workers, and only 6 percent 
said they are union members. 

Most of the deserters are mid- 
dle-income; 59 percent earn be- 
tween 510,000 and S30.000 a year, 
and 31 percent earn more than 
530,000. Among the loyalists, 38 
percent earn more than S 30,000. 


by offering to extend expiring un- 
employment benefits in states with 
high unemployment and to ease up 
on proposed cuts in the Medicare 
program. Officially, the adminis- 
tration opposes such steps. 

As of now. Mr. Reagan plans no 
major television address on the tax 
bid. a speech many Democrats 
have urged him to nuke, but there 
are plans for him to take up the 
issue publicly at much greater 
length than he has recently. White 
House aides said. 

The tax package, now bang de- 
bated by a House-Senate confer- 
ence committee, is opposed by sev- 
eral conservative Republicans and 
some business groups, all of whom 
supported Mr. Reagan in the past. 

It has the support of such Dem- 
ocrats as Rep. Thomas P. O’Neill 
Jr. of Massachusetts, the House 
speaker, and Dan Rostenkowski of 
Illinois, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. But 


the Democrats have served notice 
that the bQl will not pass without 
widespread Republican support 

Administration officials concede 
that there is no such support now. 
A White House aide said that the 
president faced the most unusual 
uphill legislative struggle of his 
presidency: a struggle to convince 
his own supporters of the merits of 
hisprogram. 

Several Reagan aides said they 
were convinced that the long-term 
success of the president’s program 
was on tiie line , adding that the de- 
feat of the tax bill would send a 
signal of mounting deficits to the 
financial community and drive up 
interest rates, dooming chances of 
economic recovery. 

‘Need to Paint a Pldm’ 

“We need to paint a picture to 
our fellow Republicans of what 
will happen to the economy be- 
cause of a revolt within the Repub- 
lican Party,” an administration of- 
ficial said. 

The president’s move toward 
more active support of the tax bill 

Nicaragua Signs 
Costa Rica Pact 

Reuters 

MANAGUA — Representatives 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica have 
signed an agreement designed to 
end border tensions between the 
two countries. 

The agreement, which was | 
signed Saturday, specifies that 
Costa Rica will not permit its terri- 
tory to be used for aggression 
against Nicaragua and that Nicar- 
agua will not take any steps that 
could destabilize its neighbor. The 
countries also agreed to establish a 
border control commission to fight 
drug and arms trafficking. 

Costa Rica was one of the 
strongest supporters of leftist Ni- 
caraguans in their battle three 
years ago to overthrow the coun- 
try’s rightist dictator, Anastasio 
Somaza. Since the leftist victory, 
relations have cooled because of 
border incidents. 


Whether Joblessness Breeds Crime 
Still Proves Elusive to Researchers 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The last 
tune unemployment rates were this 
high, John Dil linger was making 
withdrawals from batiks along 
with Ma Barker and Bonnie and 
Clyde. 

It might seem that the current 
recession should follow the pattern 
of the Depression: as workers lose 
their jobs, more crime is inevitable. 
However, an analysis of crime data 
and unemployment rates for the 
past 20 years shows a confused re- 
lationship. 

Looking at nationwide crime 
statistics in seven categories — 
auto theft, larceny theft, burglary, 
robbery, properly crime, violent 
crime and overall crimes commit- 
ted — and using various statistical 
methods. The Washington Post 
compared the incidence of crime in 
the seven categories with nation- 
wide unemployment rates from 
1960 through 1980. 

Sometimes there seemed to be a 
connection. In the recession year 
of 1975, when unemployment 
reached S3 percenL the total crime 


although by today’s standards it many other causes of crime: in- 
seemed tame at 6.7 percenL In that creasing use of alcohol and narco t- 
y«ur there were drops in violent ics, urban growth, development of 
crime, murder, rape, robbery and an underclass and demographic 
aggravated assault. Furthermore, and family changes, 
while the unemployment rate de- Janies Q. Wilson, of Harvard, 
clined from 1961 to 1969, the another authority on crime, has 
crime rate rose substantially. criticized Mr. Brenner’s work and 

M. Harvey Brenner, a soriolo- said overall unemployment seems 
gist at Johns Hopkins University, to bear little or no relationship to 
has published controversial find- crime, 
ings that there is a link between tya—, 

unemployment and many crimes, not ^ d ^ th ? rc . are 

partiXlaHy murder. “ * e relauon- 

Mr. Brenner says the most im- 5”P of unemployment and crane, 
po riant aspect of unemployment is 

among males aged 15 to 24. If die tmezmjloyment statistics for a 
ratio of unemployed young males number of years and compare 


ratio of unemployed young males 

to all unemployed people rises, ibexn, or they can take a cross-sec- 
then increases in crime are particu- tJOaa ^, approach, getting areas 
larlv likrfv. he said. Manv fv!>es of ? round ^ ^ high and 
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CTimes, even rape, are a/fectoi he 

Mr. Brenner said be believes a ™ 

single percentage point increase in .Jvfkf 11 
unemployment is associated with a \ 

5.7 percent rise in murders and a 4 a 

percent increase in the number of 03111 rdsm onship. 

people in state prisons. 

He also repons that each per- T f[ » t TT • « 

centage point rise in unemploy- JLA^luSl Ulllt l Jflima 
ment is tied to a 4.1 percent in- _ t 


SSSSSF* 2 Paris Bombings 


burglary and auto thefL 
Some of those peaks were 
reached again in 1979 and 1980 as 
the crime rate crept up again after 
dropping when the 1975 recession 
ended. In general, both the crime 
and unemployment rates have 
tended to rise since 1 970. 

On the other hand. 1961 was 
also a year of high unemployment, 

Rhine Reopened lo Traffic 

Reuters 

KOBLENZ, West Germany — 
The Rhine, Europe’s busiest inland 
waterway, was reopened to traffic 
Saturday after the last of 44 giant 

•Wlc. Inet hu a riiiTr'ti tiirop 


increases of 43 percent among 
men and 2.3 percent among wom- 
en of people newly admitted to 
mental hospitals. 

While Mr. Br enn er stands by 
these figures six years after he pre- 
sented them to a congressional 
committee, be cautions that a re* 
cession does not automatically 
mean more crime. He believe it is 
safest to say that all things being 
equal, more unemployment will re- 
sult in higher crime. 

A principal reason for this rela- 
tionship. according to Mr. Bren- 
ner. is stress. When people are out 
of work, they fed tension. They 
may also feel victimized, and there 
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Reuters 

PARIS — Bombs damaged a 
bank in central Paris Saturday and 
a tool shop Sunday in eastern Par- 
is. causing heavy damage but no 
injuries, police reported. Both 
blasts were claimed by the ex tre me 
leftist organization Direct Action. 

The bank. Discount Bank, is a 
subsidiary of the recently national- 
ized Rothsduld group. Direct Ac- 
tion has claimed several attacks in 
the last year against persons and 
institutions linked with Israel 

Last month, the group — which 
is believed to have ties with certain 
Middle Eastern countries — said 
that it was responsible for ma- 
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represents another step in what 
many conservatives view as a grad- 
ual departure from the original 
principles of his economic pro- 
gram. 

But to Mr. Reagan and his 
aides, support of the tax increases, 
which were pushed by moderate 
Republicans in the Senate, is a 
compromise essential to w inning 
support for other pieces of the 
Reagan program, including his 
spending cuts of up to 530 billion 
this year. 

A White House official ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Reagan was 
fared, for the first time in his presi- 
dency, with the “unraveling” of 
the coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats that pave 
him a series of congressional victo- 
ries last year. 

The tax cut enacted last year re- 
duced taxes in the fiscal years 
1983-85 by 5406 billion, according 
to the Office of Management and 
Budget. But that tax cut helped 
create a projected deficit of more 
than 5100 billion in the fiscal year 
1983, which starts OcL l. 

To help reduce that deficit and 
to get a budget through Congress, 
Mr. Reagan, with some reluctance, 
is seeking a tax bQl that would 
scale bade the original cut by 25 
percenL 


American Judicature Society on 
Friday night. Analysts later called 
his remarks one of the most im- 
portant criticisms of the Supreme 
Court by a justice in recent years. 

It is exceedingly rare for mem- 
bers of the high court, whose 
speeches are generally noncontro- 
versiaL to use a public forum to 
discuss in tonal problems and self- 
doubts. 

But Justice Stevens told his au- 
dience that justices are making 
judgments too quickly in many 
cases and prematurely in others. 
He said the court was engaged in 
“unnecessary la wmaking” and was 
relegating important dements of. 
its work to the status of “second- 
class” assignmen ts to be handled 
by “anonymous” clerks and ad- 
ministrators. 

In its zeal to correct every judi- 
cial error and resolve every con- 
flict, he said, the court has taken 
on a crushing burden of cases. 

Justice Stevens recommended 
that the court give up its closdy 
guarded power to determine its 
caseload through its decision cm 
whether or not to review decisions 
by lower courts. That authority, he 
suggested, should be given to a 
wholly new court 

He also said that a whole class 
of Supreme Court cases — 
disputes over Legislative interpreta- 
tion — should be sent back to 


lidtor general and a onetime ap- 
pellate judge, called it “the most 
extraordinary speech I’ve ever 
heard by a Supreme Court jus- 
tice.” 

Various justices, including Jus- 
tice Stevens, have written some of 
these criticisms in opinions, and 
outsiders often cite them. Howev- 
er, Mr. McCree, who is now a Uni-, 
versity of Michigan law professor, 
said he had never heard such can- 
dor firms a member of the court in 
public. 

One of the leading academic an- 
alysts of the court. Yale Kanusar, 
also of the University of Michigan 
Law School, said he was astound- 
ed by the sp e e ch . “I came here to 
relax, but found myself writing it 
all down. It was very unusual.” 
Mr. Kamisar added, however, that 
he disagreed with the idea of set- 
ting up a new court because he 
considers caseload screening one 
of the court’s most significant 
functions. 

Chief Judge Donald P. Lay of 
the 8th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals expressed relief that & 
member of the court was begin- 
ning to recognize what he said low- 
er federal court judges have 
thought for some time. 

“I’ve got 100 opinions on my 
desk issued by the court in the last 
three weeks of its term,” Judge Lay 
said. “I recently told Justice [Har- 
ry AJ Blackmuu that I hoped I 
would have time to read than all 
and if I didn’t that I hoped there 
was nothing I needed to know 
right away. 

The court receives roughly 4,000 
petitions for full review each term, 
a number that ha* increased sharp- 
ly over the past decade. But toe 
court only chooses 150 to 200 of 
those for full briefing, oral argu- 



John Paul Stevens 

meats and opinions. Justice Ste- 
vens said thfo has meant the jus- 
tices have been treating the screen- 
ing process as “second-class 
work.” 

Small Portion Seen 

“I have found it necessary to de- 
legate a great deal of responsibility 
in the review of certiorari [review] 
petitions to my law clerks,” he 
said. “They examine them all and 
select a small minority that they 
believe I should read myself. As a 
result I do not even look at the 
papers in over 80 percent of the 
cases that are filed.” 

Justice Stevens also said the 
court agrees to review many more 
cases than it cm handle, partly be- 
cause it feels the need to correct 
lower-court errors or because it is 
unwilling to allow lower-court 
judges to exercise authority. 

He said the court should begin 
trusting people other than judges 
to resolve legal disputes and 
misunderstandings. 

He suggested that Congress es- 
tablish a standing committee “to 
identify conflicts that need resolu- 
tion and to draft bills to resolve 
them one way or the other,” as an 
alternative to resolution of these 
conflicts by the court. 
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Congress for resolution rather than Autonomy .So n gilt 
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the federal judiciary. 

Justice Stevens said the court 
had tried last year to hold a meet- 
ing to discuss solutions to the 
problem. “As the term developed, 
however, and we became more and 
more deeply involved in the merit 
of a series of difficult cases, our 
initial recognition of the overriding 
importance of evaluating our own 
workload problems ... gradually 
dissipated and no such conference 
was ever held,” he mid. “We were 
too busy to decide whether there 
was anything we could do about 
the problem of being too busy.” 

Wade McCree, a Former ILS. so- 


Mongolia to Get Flood Aid 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — The Red Cross 
and Red Crescent are sending 
medical supplies and other aid to 
Mongolia, which has been hit by 
serious flooding. Tass said Sunday. 


United Press International 

ROTORUA, New Zealand — 
Nations attending the Pacific Fo- 
rum meeting will be asked to reck 
United Nations aid to end French 
rule in New Caledonia, Vanuatu's 
premier, the Rev. Waiter Uni, said 
Sunday. 

Father Lira said he would seek 
the nations’ support in referring 
the issue to the UN Committee on 
Decolonization. The forum’s 12 
members are Australia, New Zea- 
land, Papua New Guinea, the So- 
lomons, Fiji, the Code Islands, the 
Gilbert Western Samoa, 

Nauru, Niue, Tuvalu and Tonga. 

The forum, which begin? Mon- 
day, will discuss a recommenda- 
tion that the Fiend) be given a fur- 
ther opport u nity to demonstrate 
their stated willingness to move 
toward independence in New 
Caledonia, observers said. 


YOUR BEST BUY 

Single diamonds at wholesale prices 
by ordering direct from Antwerp, 
the world's most important cut- 
diamond market. Gi\e diamonds 
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Give the folks bach home a picture of Europe and 
save enough m the caU to paint the town. 

When you’re having the most colorful trip of your life, let your family and friends have a "look” right 
along with you. Give than a call. But first, check out all the money-saving tips below, so you have 
a dear picture of how to call for less. 
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The U.S. and Israel 

From THE NEW YORK TIMES 


^ President Reagan really wanted Israel to 
stop strangling West Beirut last week, how 
come he couldn't? Israel is wholly dependent 
on American military and economic aid. 
America is just about its only friend anH pro* 
lector against diplomatic and commercial os- 
tracism. However defiant, the Israelis know 
who butters their bread. Whatever interests 
drove them to Beirut, non e is as vital as the 
link to the United Stales. So when Ron in- 
sists, why doesn't Menachem listen? 

One problem lies in those “Dear Mena- 
chem” letters that “Your friend, Ron” kept 
sending. In Israeli politics, they have been 
like blank checks, unwitting endorsements of 
the whole range of Begin policies, from 
bombing Baghdad to annexing the West 
Bank. Even if Israelis judge America to be 
angry now, they think there is a wealth of 
understanding to be drawn down. 

Another problem, paradoxically, is the im- 
plication of sudden rage at the White House. 
Threatening Israel with a loss of aid in mid- 
war is like waving a bloody shin. It may even 
turn defying Uncle into a popular, uplifting 
demonstration of self-respect 

And finally there was the problem of 
whether Reagan’s outrage was sincere. Even 
while threatening Israel, he was reaffir ming 
its demand that the PLO leave Lebanon. 
How can he make that happen except at the 
point of Israeli bayonets? He may not want 
to share responsibility for the dirty work, but 
does he really want it left undone? 

Whether the ugly, costly bombardments of 
West Beirut are in fact worth the expulsion of 


a few thousand defeated PLO guerrillas is a 
reasonable but different question. Even left 
in place, they could not for a long time 
threaten Israel again. 

But Reagan answered that question for 
himself a month ago: The PLO must leave. It 
is now the policy of America and the Arab 
League, as well as Israel, to reclaim Lebanon 
for moderate Lebanese. And this can be the 
foundation for a vigorous new diplomacy 
that would also resolve the future of the 
Palestinians. 

That diplomacy will inevitably owe some- 
thing to Israel's brutal ways. And it will re- 
quire prolonged American pressure to alter 
Israeli and Jor danian policy in the West 
Bank. For that pressure to be successful, the 
lessons of the past week have to be well 
learned. 

Diplomatic pressure is not a tool for crises. 
Nor can pressure be generated only with al- 
ternating blandishments and punishments. 
What’s required is a pattern of sustained ac- 
tions that address the interests, and fears, of 
the subjects. 

To halt Israel's annexation of the West 
Bank, for example, will require proof that 
Jordan is now ready to help negotiate a more 
secure arrangement. Winning Jordan’s help 
mil require persuading King Hussein that his 
throne is at stake. Diplomacy's tools are le- 
vers, not sledgehammers. They cannot shatter 
rocks, but they can move diehards on a care- 
fully plotted course. How can America exert 
effective pressure? To power, add policy and 
persuasion. 


Has Hoover Returned? 

From THE WASHINGTON POST 


Herbert Hoover is currently making one of 
his frequent reappearances in US. political 
life: You have probably seen a good many 
references to him in the' past several months, 
in relation to the state of the economy. With 
the publication of last month’s unemploy- 
ment figures, you are very likely to be seeing 
even more of him_ In the past he has been 
evoked mainly .on the left, by way of warning 
against the dangers of economic disaster 
ahead. It is interesting to see that same theme 
now turning up on the right, as conservative 
theorists and business lobbyists cry to fight 
off a tax increase. Raising taxes in the midst 
of a recession, they argue, will have the same 
consequences as Hoover's attempts to bal- 
ance his budget in the Depression. 

But watch out. The analogy between the 
Hoover years and the present situation is 
exceedingly inexact. 

The economic catastrophe of the Hoover 
years was a collapse of demand. There's still 
much academic controversy over the causes 
of it. But in the summer of 1929 — a good 
two months before the stockmarket crash in 
October — production and prices began to 
fall at a dire rate. As incomes fell, people 
spent less, causing further unemployment in 
an accelerating spiral. The Depression 
reached its low point at just about the time 
Hoover left office, in early 1933. By that 
time, the gross national product had fallen 
nearly a third since 1929, and the unemploy- 
ment rate was 25 percent — in a society with 
no unemployment compensation, no Social 


Security and no bank deposit insurance. Yet, 
whatever the pains of the present moment, 
they are of an altogether different order. 

There is no sign whatever of a continuing 
downward spiral. Since the present recession 
began last summer, GNP has probably fallen 
about 3 percent. People’s personal spending 
on consumption is holding up almost too 
nicely — it is higher now than it was at the 
beginning of the recession. Hie threat this 
summer is not a general collapse of incomes 
and demand, in the manner of 1929. The 
threat is the continuing oppressive weight of 
very high interest rates. 

The American economy has been fiat since 
early 1979. There have been small ups and 
downs, but along a plateau. Unemployment 
has risen by nearly 5 milli on over these 3*4 
years, but not because the total number of 
jobs has plunged as it did in the Hoover peri- 
od. While the number of jobs has risen since 
1979, it has not risen fast enough to keep up 
with a growing population. There is no rea- 
son to hope that employment will rise fast 
enough until the interest rates come down. 

The one thing that the federal government 
can most usefully do about interest rates is to 
reduce its own budget deficits. That requires, 
first of all, the tax increase now moving 
through Congress. Raising taxes in a conven- 
tional recession might well be perilous. But 
by far the greater peril now is the blight of 
excessive rates, sustained by fears of unman- 
ageable federal deficits. It is a difficult year 
for the economy, but it is not 1929. 


Other Editorial Opinion 


PLO Most Leave 

The PLO must leave Beirut without prevari- 
cation or delay. This is not a judgment on 
their cause but on their circumstances; partic- 
ularly on what follows for other people if 
they do not go quietly. 

The Israelis have made it clear that the 
longer the PLO stays in Beirut the more peo- 
ple — most of them innocent bystanders — 
will be killed, maimed or made destitute. Giv- 
en Begin’s relentless temper only Arafat can 
put a stop to the appalling carnage of the 
past week s. So, like it or not, Arafat has bad 
responsibility foisted upon him. 

— The Sunday Times (London). 

Hie Grand Quarrel 

The grand quarrel over the Siberian pipe- 
line is potentially one of the gravest ever to 
divide the Western Alliance. 

It is a straight European-American quarrel, 
with the major NATO partners united 
against President Reagan’s determination to 
block Western industrial participation in the 
pipeline project. And because of Mr. 
Reagan’s amazing decision to use the power 
of American multinationals in Europe to defy 
the policies of democratically elected govern- 
ments, it has also become a dispute over the 
whole question of American hegemony with- 
in the Alliance. 

The Americans resent the fact that the “ex- 
port pipeline” will give the sickly Soviet econ- 
omy a powerful snot in the arm, up to 510 


billion a year at peak. But can the denial of 
trade, or the threat of denial alter Soviet pol- 
icies to the West’s benefit? The European ex- 
perience over 30 years is that leverage of this 
sort simply does not work, and that the Sovi- 
et Union will always prefer to pay economic 
penalties rather than allow that kind of lever- 
age to gain any purchase. 

There is no evidence that the pipeline em- 
bargo has affected its target — Soviet policy 
towards Poland; European governments are 
sardonic towards American claims that Gen. 
Jaruzelski's meager relaxation of martial law 
is proof that sanctions.are working. 

— The Observer (London). 

OAU Shambles 

What if they gave j* summit and nobody 
came? This week’s shambles in the Libyan 
capital of Tripoli was not as bad as that, but 
it might as well have been. 

The Organization of African Unity should 
have been holding its 19th annual conference 
of heads of state and government this week, 
but could not start on time for lade of a 
quorum of two thirds, or 34 out of 51 . 

The link across the Sahara of the black 
Africans with the Arabs has been a mixed 
blessing, which has been helpful as well as 
disruptive. Mediators like Nigeria are going 
to have to work very hard for a cooling-off 
period and a summit later in the year so that 
the truly African issues like Namibia, South 
Africa and the economic misery can get at- 
tention as well. 

— 77ie Guardian (London). 
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1907: Siamese Surprise 

BERLIN — ■ Reports from Bangkok concern- 
ing a fresh delimitation between Krat and 
Battambong after the rainy season came as a 
perfect surprise to the members of the 
Siamese court now traveling in Europe. 
Prince Paribaatra. half-brother of the King of 
Siam, informed a Herald correspondent at 
the Kaiser hof that he is unaware of any cause 
for fresh negotiation with France, as the trea- 
ty concluded with France in March,' 1907, 
had proved satisfactory to both countries. 
Diplomatic incidents in S iam may have given 
rise to the rumor. The King of Siam and his 
suite, including nine princes, will leave for 
Wilhelmshohe, where the king will take tea 
in the afternoon with the German Empress. 


1932: Ministers lor Hitler 

BERLIN — Posable inclusion of Hitler's fol- 
lowers in the Cabinet was officially admitted 
for the first time when a government spokes- 
man confirmed that the negotiations starting 
this week between Gen. von Schleicher and 
Adolf Hitler had to view the assignment of 
certain portfolios to “men close to the Hitler- 
ites.” It was emphasized that the minis try will 
continue to rely on President von Hinden- 
burg's support for its existence. The move- 
ment for making Hitler chancellor is making 
no progress. Two of ins Brownshirt co-lead- 
ers. Gregor Strasser and Wilhelm Frick, the 
two “brains” of the Nazi movement, are 
known to be opposed to the “Fuhrer’s” can- 
didacy for the chancellorship. 
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Nuclear Arms Control: 
Is There Any Hope Left? 


By Judith Miller 

W ASHINGTON — What kind of As evidence, they «ie t^nmonv by 
arms control strategies should Eugene V. Rostow. direct e ; 
the United States pursue, and what Anns Control anti 'cn 

can they reasonably be expected to Agency, before the Senate rore gn 
accomplish? Relations Committee May 13. 


Reagcui to Test the Water for Thatcher 


W ASHINGTON — Can Presi- 
dent Reagan get away with 
suddenly deflating expectations 
about economic recovery that he him- 
self had raised so hi gh during the past 
two years, while stubbornly refusing 
to change course? 

This question is familiar to some- 
one returning to United States from 
Britain after chronicling the first 
three years of Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher's similar experiment in 
survival-of-the-fittest economics of 
tight money and budget cutting. 

Thatcher’s economic strategy, like 
Reagan's now, was long perceived to 
be failing as Britain plunged deeper 
into its worst recession in a half-cen- 
tury, and Thatcher’s approval rating 
in the polls plummeted to record 
lows. But Thatcher only redoubled 
her efforts to preach the gospel of 
Victorian economic virtue, warning 
Britons that “Tm afraid some thing s 
mil get worse before they get better.” 
And, even before her successful 
prosecution of the war with Argenti- 
na over the Falkland Islands, she 
appeared to be succeeding. Despite 
only shadowy indications of a falter- 
ing improvement in the British econ- 
omy. based mostly on an increase in 
industrial efficiency through layoffs 
and reforms forced by the severity of 
the recession, Thatcher and her Con- 
servative Party had been making a 
marked, if somewhat mysterious, re- 
covery in opinion polls. 

Peculiarly British factors may ac- 
count for some of this. Britons have 
long been inexplicably accepting of a 
steady economic decline relative to 
other Western nations since World 
War II; the opposition Labor Party 
appears to be moving too far to the 
left for the tastes of British swing vot- ‘ 
ers. and Thatchers neo-Victorian im- 
age appears to appeal to many mid- 
dle-class Britons disillusioned with 
the post-war welfare state nurtured 
with high taxes by both upper-class 
Conservatives and working-class La- 
bor politicians. 

But Thatcher’s image of strong 
leadership and unswerving resolve, 
now strongly reinforced by events in 
the Fafldands, also appears to have 
given credibility to her insistence that 
she can make her economic policies 
work in the long run if given enough 
time. While Reagan now is asking 
voters who will go to the polls in the 
fall congressional elections to give 
him another two years to show prog- 
ress in ending U.S. economic stagna- 
tion, Thatcher has told her voters she 
needs at least another five-year term, 
and maybe more, to turn the British 
economy around. 

Reagan's new appeal to Americans 
to have patience and endure pain 
while he tries to make his economic 
program work was filled with echoes 
of what Thatcher has been preaching 
for more than three years now. He 
virtually plagiarized Thatcher's re- 
peated exhortations to “resist the 
calls for easy options” that would 
mean a return to using “artificial 
means to have an artificial boom.” 
Blaming “a generation" of govern- 
ment inflation of the economy for 
Britain's woes since she became 
prime minister — just as Reagan 
blamed two decades of mostly Demo- 
cratic government deficits for the still 
bigger budget boles he now finds 
himself in — Thatcher has habitually 
warned that a necessary fundamental 


By Leonard Downie Jr. 

restructuring of the economy “cannot 
be painless.” 

Ever since Reagan’s election, his 
supporters have fought off compari- 
sons between his economic policies 
and Thatcher's because she appeared 
to be doing so badly. Now Reagan 
also has been forced to admit that his 
strategy has been painfully slow to 
produce any sign of beneficial results. 
He could only claim, as Thatcher has 
for months in Britain, that the reces- 
sion has finally “bottomed out.” 

He is left, tike Thatcher was before 
the Falkland*, with only rhetoric and 
symbolism as tools with which to 
maintain political credibility. 

Thatcher, with some success, has 
summoned up i»na£« of Britain’s 
imperial past and emphasized Victo- 
rian virtues of industry, charity, self- 
reliance and duty. But she appears to 
have struck a chord among many 
members of Britain's growing middle 
class, who agree with her that drastic 
change is needed, while still waiting 
to she if can keep her promises to 
reduce taxes and energize the private 
economy. 

White House and other opinion 


polls here show that many Americans 
— especially the formerly Democratic 
voters who switched to Reagan in 
1980 — feel the same way about his 
presidency. If be can satisfy them for 
the moment with Thatcher-like rhe- 
toric about the balanced budget 
amendment, his “new federalism” 
proposal and the virtue of self-sacri- 
fice for the greater good, the polls 
show he may have another year in a 
less-patient America to make real 
pro gr e ss in rescuing the economy. 
This is the apparent foundation for 
the current White House approach to 
the fall congressional elections. 

Even before the British victory in 
the Falklands, Thatcher’s aides be- 
lieved she had weathered the worst 
storms over her economic policies 
and could still cany her party to vic- 
tory in Britain’s next national elec- 
tion in 1983 or 1984, with the firm- 
ness of her resolve in adversity their 
best campaign issue. They may now 
have an opportunity to see this judg- 
ment pre-tested by how Reagan's Re- 
publicans fare with a strikingly simi- 
lar political strategy. 

The writer, national editor of The 
Washington Post, was until recently 
the Post's bureau chief in London. 


can they reasonably be expected to 
accomplish? 

Those questions are the nub of an 
arcane but intense debate triggered 
by President Reagan’s recent decision 
not to resume talks on a comprehen- 
sive ban on nuclear tests ana not to 
ratify two treaties on nuclear testing 
that were negotiated several years ago 
with the Soviet Union. 

Democrats and several moderate 
Republicans have criticized the deci- 
sion. asserting that it reflects the 
Reagan administration's lade of real 
commitment to arms control. 

But administration officials argue 
that in the long nut, Mr. Reagan's de- 
cision, especially his determination to 
try to improve moni wring provisions 
of the treaties before seeking Senate 
approval, will win support 

The decision, the officials assert, 
reflects an effort to “level” with the 
American people about what arms 
control measures can realistically 
achieve. This, they say, is in the best 
interests of not only the nation but 
also of arms crintroL 

The approach is risky, partly be- 
cause the administration has had 
credibility problems in this area. 
Many Americans have been fright- 
ened by talk by some U.S. officials 
about “limited” nuclear wars and 
vast civil defense programs. Even af- 
ter the administration unveiled pro- 
posals for eliminating inter- 

mediate-range nuclear weapons based 
in Europe and reducing Soviet and 


Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee May^ 1 3. 

Mr. Rostow said that be had en- 
countered “a profound stone wall, 
whole “phalanxes and battalions of 
administration opponents to raufica* 
tioo. “The stone wall," he testified, 
“is a feeling in many parts of the gov- 
ernment tha t, given the uncertainty 
of the nuclear situation, the nuclear 
Ka ia yni* and the need for new weap- 
ons modernization, we're going 
to need testing, and perhaps even 
testing above the 150-kiloton level, 
forakmg time to come.” 

. In addition, administration offi- 
cials acknowledge that at a National 
Security Council meeting on the test- 
ing treaties two weeks ago, represent- 
atives of the Defense and Energy De- 
partments argued that some testing 
would be needed to maintain confi- 
dence in the nod ear stockpile and in 
new warhead designs. 

Arms control analysts generally 
agree that the two treaties pose se- 
rious verification problems. Bui, 
some note. President Nixon knew this 
when he signed the 150-kiloton limit, 
and the Russian agreed to provide 
tionil data tha t would narrow 
the uncertainties, thereby convincing 
the Nixon adminis tration that the 
threshold treaty was. over all, in 
America’s best interesL 

Spurgeon Keeny, deputy director 
of the arms control agency under 
President Carter, says he fears the in- 
creased emphasis on verification 


U-S. strategic arsenals by a third, sev- might IdQ the threshold treaty. Hold- 
eral critics of the adminis tration, saw mg the accord “hostage” to improve- 
the initiatives as merely an effort to meats in monitoring, he asserts, is a 
defuse the growing nuclear disarm*- “tragic mistake,” because the Rus- 
ment movements here and in Europe, sians might conclude that they can- 
Given this backdrop, many arms not do serious arms control business 
control experts do not accept the with a country that changes its phi- 


White-* House's assertions that the 
questionable effectiveness of verifica- 
tion techniques makes it undesirable 
now to ratify the Threshold Test Ban 


losophv with each administration. 

Albert Camesale, a Harvard pro- 
fessor and Carter administration 
adviser, aignes that verification ap- 
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Treaty and a companion treaty, pears about to become the sine qua $ 


which limit weapons and peaceful nu- 
clear testing to explosive power equal 
to 150.000 tons oc dynamite. 

Several arms specialists also sug- 
gest that the scuttling of talks aimed 


id peaceful nu- non of arms control, rather than just 
re power equal one measure of a good agreement, 
unite. “If perfect, or near perfect, verifi- 

ilists also sag- cation becomes a necessary condition 
of talks aimed of arms control accords, either we 


at a total test ban is, dong with the won’t have any, or theyTl be devoid 
determination to improve the treaties’ of substance,” he said. 


monitoring provisions, a “ploy” to 
mask the administration’s desire to 
continue testing at an even higher 
level than thel50-lril«on threshold. 


Some Complaints From Geausescu 


By John B. Oakes 


B UCHAREST — Romania, economically the sickest 
member of the Soviet bloc except for Poland, may at 
last be emerging from the depths of its foreign-credit cri- 
sis. After months of painful negotiation, a $400- million 
debt-rescheduling agreement has just been reached with 
Romania’s 15 major Western creditor governments. The 
200 private Western banks, to which S2.8 billion are owed 
this year, are next in line. 

With a total foreign indebtedness of $1 1 billion, lagging 
interest payments and faltering agricultural and industrial 
production, Romania has suffered a virtual cutoff in cred- 
its from the West, including the United States. This has 
infuriated President Nicolae Ceausescu who, in an inter- 
view, indicated his belief that such tough economic poli- 
cies, particularly on the part of the United States, are 
politically rather than economically motivated and are 
politically and economically counterproductive. 

Ceansescu has been running Romania as a virtual dic- 
tator for almost 20 years. He has been as condemned by 
Westerners for mismanagement of the economy and for 
the repressive nature of the regime as he has been praised 
for the independence of his foreign policy. His overinvest- 
ment in petrochemical complexes and steel mills and his 
underinvestment in agricultural development have turned 
the country into a net importer of both oil and food, two 
of its former principal exports. 

Yet there is no sign of unrest here, perhaps because 
under Ceausescu’s watchful eye one of every three adults 
is said to report on the other two in what is believed to be 
the most extensive — if not necessarily the most efficient 
— secret police network in Communist Europe. 

Talking in his huge office, hung with French paintings, 
in Communist Party headquarters, Ceausescu brushes off 
all such criticism. He points to a tripling of industrial 
production in the past deca d e, a $30Q-mmion hard -cur- 
rency trade surplus last year and a sharp rise in the stan- 
dard of living — which, however, is still the lowest in 
Europe except for Albania’s. 

He traces Romania’s current economic difficulties with 
Western governments and private banks not at all to his 
own investment policies but instead to the United States. 
He blames Romania’s plight primarily on the world’s high 
interest rates, and he blames the high interest rates on 
America’s huge military budget 
Ceausescu believes that the United States as a global 
creditor is attempting to shift the burden of paying for its 
arms program to the rest of the world through hign-inter- 


est policies designed to help cover the cost of the Ameri- 
can arms buildup. It is also clear that he believes that the 
Reagan administration’s tough economic policies toward 
the countries of Eastern Europe tend to drive them ever 
further away from the West Romania’s trade with the 
Soviet Union, its chief economic partner, is increasing this 
year by 15 percent, Ceausescu points out. 

He bitterly attacks the notion of linking development 
of economic relations between states to approval of their 
political and social systems. He thinks Western economic 
sanctions against Poland are unjustified. While the impo- 
sition of martial law in Poland cannot be ap p lauded, he 
says, it is a better solution than civil war, which conk! 
have resulted and would have only led to intervention by 
foreign troops. (Romania was the one Warsaw Pact mem- 
ber mat failed to furnish even token forces in support of 
the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968.) 

Although there have been brief strikes in Romania’s 
coal fields arising from shortages of consumer goods, lack 
of incentives and poor planning, Ceansescu does not seem 
worried about the growth of ind e pendent trade unions 
here comparable to Solidarity in Poland, winch he 
dismisses as an anti-Socialist creature of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. In Romania, the dominant church is Ortho- 
dox and is closely linked to the gove rnm en t as are the 
dozen or more other officially recognized “cults.” 

Ceausescu. having just returned from China and North 
Korea, perceives the possibility of overcoming the diver- 
gences between China mid the Soviet Union. China’s 
leaders are interested in a policy of detente and a policy 
of peace with the Soviet Union, he says, noting that the 
two powers have agreed to f 40-percent increase in mutu- 
al trade this year. 

While disavowing any intention to act as a go-between, 
Ceausescu believes that the problems between the two 
Eastern giants are capable of solution by direct negotia- 
tion once mutual confidence is re-established. - 

President Leonid L Brezhnev of the Soviet Union is 
demonstrating a realistic approach in this direction, says 
Ceausescu, by diminishing public polemics and develop- 
ing economic relations. The implication is that Ceansescu 
would like to see President Reagan do likewise vis-a-vis 
Eastern Europe. 


In response, the adminis tration 
argues that “near perfect” verifica- 
tion was never a issue in the threshold 
treaty. On 1 1 occasions, they say, the 
.Russians might have gone over the 
150-kiloton threshold. 

“We would be hooted out of the 
Senate if we sought approval of a 
treaty in which a Soviet test could be 
as large as 600 kilotans, or as small as 
70,” said one official, who asked not 
to be identified. “That kind of treaty, 
with oor experience to date, would 
make a mockery of arms control ac- 
cords." 

Adminis tration officials also assert 
that evidence that the Soviet Union 
may have violated the agreements 
b anning chemical and biological 
weapons has generated widespread 
scepticism about Soviet compliance 
with accords that do not have fool- 

noteftoo, tlmerentte^arter admin- 
istration, which ardently supported 
aims control, did not press for Senate 


while arms control experts disa- 
gree over what should be done about 
the threshold test, deeper philosophi- 


cal differences emerge in the debate 
over whether the nation should pur- 
sue a comprehensive test ban. 

Helmut Soamenfddt, a scholar at 
the Brookings Institute who served in 
foreign pokey posts in Republican 
and Democratic administrations, says 
that while every administration since 
Eisenhower’s has adopted a total test 
ban as its goal, “they've all shared the 
same doubts about its wisdom.” 

A comprehensive ban, he says, “re- 
flects a view that technology is bad.” 
Nuclear weapons of the 1950s were 
the “biggest, dirtiest, roost accident- 
prone and least subject to political 
control,” Mr. SonnenfeJdt maintains, 
“and we might well be worse off had 
new technology not been tested.” 

Administration officials are por- 
traying the comprehensive test ban as 
a throwback to an era in which it was 
thought that arms control accords 
could eradicate nuclear weapons. 

“As long as deterrence depends on 
nuclear weapons,” said an official 


The writer is the former senior editor 
of The New York Times. 


bad better have confidence t 
missiles will weak.” 

The New York Times. 


Spies: Where Does the Fantasy End? 


LETratS TO TOE EDITOR 


G LEN COVE, N.Y. — I grew up 
in a house a stone's throw from 
a non-descript fence that marked the 
back end of the KiHenworth estate 
here. The fence surrounds the 37 
acres and mansion used by the Soviet 
Union’s delegation to the United Na- 
tions for its summer residence. 

As children, my friends and I fan- 
tasized that the place was a hotbed of 
Soviet espionage, occupied by men 
wearing black coals, aim all of them 
resembling Alexei Kosygin. Oor fan- 
tasies were products of a kind of cold 
war perspective that pitted us against 
them, G.L Joe against the Reds. 

The disclosure in May that the es- 
tate was the home erf sophisticated 
espionage equipment used to spy on 
important industries on Long Island 
came as no lng surprise to me, now 
an adult. I knew all along that there 
was a real reason why no one but the 
delivery boy from the local market 
was allowed within the estate com- 
plex. And I knew that those were real 
FBI men perched on top of a nearby 
building with binoculars. All tins 
only served to reinforce everything 
my friends and I had imagined to be 
true as children. 

By contrast, Glen Cove officials 
acted surprised. The federal govern- 
ment was mute. The FBI would nei- 
ther confirm nor deny the reports 
that were originally earned on Cana- 
dian television ana described the in- 


telligence equipment at the estate. 

Mayor Alan M. Parente and the 
City Council voted to revoke the rec- 


By Karen Polk 

saned that since KiBenworth was a 
diplomatic residence that paid no 
taxes to the city and that was engaged 
in spying, of all things, against the 
better interests of our nation, Glen 
Cove would protest in the only man- 
ner in its power It would keep die 
Russians off the beaches, tennis 
courts and golf course. 

At that time, the council's action, 
seemed oddly appropriate. In the fan- 
tasy world in which we still regarded - 
the Russian presence here, the mayor 
was standing up to the Reds. 

For a while there was little reac- 
tion. The federal gove rnmen t was in- 
different Then the other day. the 
State Department finally reacted' by 
requesting that the city council rein- 
state the recreational privileges. The 
wording of the letter was strong and 
stated that Glen Cove was interfering 
in the proper conduct of international 
affairs. Washington was seriously 
concerned that the Soviet diplomats 
be riven the p r o p er privileges. 

The affair assumed storybook pro- 
portions, and the news media have 
evoked a comparison with “The 
Mouse That Roared." It was Glen 
Cove against the Reds — and how 
the Feds as wed The whole thing 
seemed a Hole ally. 

There is mare to this story thoug h, 
A few months ago, someone tookpot 
shots at windows on the estate. They 
used real bullets. In years oast dent . 


mg to the local high school, were ac- 
companied by bomb threats and the 
discovery of mysterious packages at 
the entrance. The whole thing isn’t re- 
ally so ally after alL 

The city has taken action and the 
government has deemed it a legiti- 
mate concern. And now the Soviet re- 
gime has retaliated by baaing our 
dgriomats in Moscow from usmg a 
botch on the Moskva River. 

Why didn't the State Department 
ever inform Glen Cove about the seri- 
ousness or the extent of the Soviet 

- operations going on within its bound- 
aries? And why is the city then left 
with none other than the ridiculous 
policy of revoking tennis passes to 
protest a spying operation that seems 
to operate with impunity? 

All recent attempts by Glen Cove 
to learn anything about the operation 
have been met by. statements from 
the FBI that the information is classi- 
fied. There is probably spying going 
on, the bureau says,, but its tips are 
sealed about details. 

Intelligence operations have always 
thrived under a veil of secrecy. Equal- 
ly, fantasies and misconceptions and 
delusions and even silliness thrive on 
die mystery of imeQigence opera- 
tions. Maybe our childhood imagin- 
ings were not farfetched, and then 
again maybe they were. We don’t re- 
ady know for sure. Bui at least now 
we know a little bit better who is re- 
sponsible for perpetuating item. 

— The-wrjie&_a.reDorter for.’Tltr&eir- 


Namibia Make-Believe 

R_H. Goris of the South African 
Embassy in Paris (Letters, June 17) 
had sought to distort the repeal of the 
Southern Africa Bishop’s conference 
on the atrocities committed by the 
South African army of occupation in 
Namibia as reported by Mr. Allister 
Spades on May 17. 

Mr. Goris alleged that Mr. Sparks 
had only “told one side of the story” 
and that the bishops' report also 
“mentioned atrocities on both sides, 
i.e. also by SWAPO”. This claim only 
exists in the imaginatio n nf the S oma 
African make-believe. Would it not 
be suicidal for SWAPO, which thaws 
its overwhelming support from the 
Namibian people, to commit atroci- 
ties against them? 

TUUAMENI KALOMOH. 

SWAPO Chief Rep re sentative. ■ 
Paris. 

New World 

Regarding “Salvador’s Certification” 
(1HT, July 29): Your editorial claims 
“it continues to be worth the Ameri- 
can while to pursue a belter society in 
El Salvador. Why stop there? Let’s 
pursue a better society in Pakistan, 
South Korea, the Phtitipines, Guate- 
mala and (why not) Nicaragua. 

" Let’s define this better society in 
vague bat ringing generalities, install 
it at gunpoinL, and eliminate anyone 
with a different definition. And for 
■ the skeptics who are wondering who 
assigned us the task of uaiveisal gov^ 


4SS10 COCP PU-. ETH SiUffCDCP. 


ties; 4. Divine Right; or (my favorite) 
5. The Burdens of History. 

PHILIP WOHLSTETTER. 

Paris. 

U.S. Hypocrisy 

Regarding "An Official U.S. View 
an Moves to Sum the Pipeline ” (IHT, 
July 24-25): u5. Ambassador to 
France Evan Galbraith thinks the 
United States is justified in ha rming 
the Siberian gasune project because 
"Soviet military aggressiveness con- 
tinues around the world.” If Wash- 
ington holds such noble thoughts, it 
should stop the arms shipments that 
are killing innocent Lebanese and 
keeping rightist tyrants in power. It 
should cease backing Somo zan guer- 
rillas, some of whom train in Florida, 
who threaten an attack on Nicaragua 
to restore dictatorship. It should, in 
other words, stop being hypocritical 
CHARLES L. SMITH. 

Madrid 

More on tbe Whale 

A change in consumer habits will 
do -more to save the whale than eco- 
nomic sanctions against Japan. The 
bookraiew on (iffT. July Instates 
mat the Japanese kill almost 1000 
: q)erm whales each year for such 
products as chicken feed and term™ 
racket strings.” So at least environ- 
mentalists who are chicken raisers 
p kyera know what 
they can do to save whales, but what 
test Of us? More WorZ- 
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Before She Left China, 
Tennis Star Reportedly 
Was Target of Hostility 


By Fox Butterfield 

Ne>v York Tima Service 

BOSTON — The Chinese tennis 
P H*yer whose defection in Calif or- 
Q>a last month touched off protests 
by Peking may have sought asylum 
because she had been criticized in 
China as being too Westernized 
and bourgeois. 

According to tennis players 
from Taiwan who talked with the 
Chinese woman, Hu Na, she com- 
plained that when she returned 
from several earlier tours abroad 
she had been forced to und ergo 
self-criticism sessions. 

In these meetings, which lasted 
several hours. Miss Hu. 19, said 
she was criticized for being too 
carefree and for wearing her long 
hair loose. Most Chinese women 
with long hair keep it in braids. 

. Reports of Miss Hu's conversa- 
tions with the players from Taiwan 
have appeared in the press in 
Taipei. 

The Chinese Foreign Ministry 
warned last week that cultural ex- 
changes between China and the 
United States would suffer if the 
Reagan administration granted po- 
litical asylum to Miss Hu. 

In Seclusion 

Miss Hu has been in seclusion 
and unav aila ble for comment since 
she disappeared from the hotel 
where the Chinese women's team 
was staying on July 20 during the 
Federation Cup tournament in 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

She has been represented by a 
Chin ese-Ameri can lawyer in San 
Francisco, Edward C.Y. Lau, who 
specializes in immigration work 
and who has dose ties to the Na- 
tionalist government on Taiwan, 
according to friends. 

Mr. Lau, in a telephone conver- 
sation, declined to say what Miss 
Hu's grounds were for seeking 
asylum in the United States. “It is 
not to our benefit to blow this out 
of proportion and embarrass gov- 
ernments," Mr. Lau said. 

But he contended that it was in- 
correct to compare Miss Hu’s situ- 


ation with that of Martina Navra- 
tilova. the Czechoslovak-bom ten- 
nis star who has become the No. 1 
female player in the world since 
her defection to the United States 
in 1975. 

Miss Hu, he said, “is under no 
illusions about her ability to plav‘ 
professional tennis now." Al- 
though considered a gifted athlete, 
she was not even China’s top-rated 
female player and has never won a 
major professional tournament. 

Scholarship Sought 

Her first goal, Mr. Lau asserted, 
is to learn to speak English. She 
then hopes to find a college that 
will give her a tennis scholarship, 
he added. 

Miss Hu's decision to defect of- 
fers some unusual glimpses into 
the normally closed world of 
sports in China. For years, while 
Mao was alive, the Chinese insist- 
ed that they put friendship before 
winning in international sports. 

Peking still says that all of its 
athletes are amateurs. In fact, how- 
ever, China main tains a system of 
special schools, camps ana dormi- 
tories for training young athletes 
and pays members of its national 
teams a salary so they do not have 
to hold jobs. 

One reason for Peking's angry 
reaction to the defection is that in 
the past almost no prominent Chi- 
nese athletes, writers or musicians 
have forsaken their country. That 
is a sharp contrast to the frequent 
defections by Soviet citizens. 

In part this lower number of 
Chinese defections can be traced 
to the tighter control China has ex- 
ercised over its citizens going 
abroad. Another cause, however, is 
China's intense patriotism, which 
makes defectors appear to be trai- 
tors. 

Co mmunis t diplomats are also 
reported to have expressed suspi- 
cion that Taiwan may have been 
responsible for engineering Miss 
Hus defection. But her lawyer 
said, “To my knowledge, there’s 
been no involvement by officials 
from Taiwan.” 


Java Drought Imperils 
Dry-Season Rice Crop 


By Colin Campbell 

JV« York Tima Service 

SURAKARTA Indonesia — 
There is never much rain this tune 
of year in Indonesia, but the skies 
here in central Java have been so 
cloudless since May that the dry- 
season rice crop is suffering, and 
for many Javanese the drought will 
mean serious trouble. 

Reports of tens of thousands of 
damaged acres in central Java 
alone have reminded Western agri- 
cultural experts that the Indone- 
sian government’s predictions last 
year of imminent self-sufficiency 
in food were premature. 

A normal dry-se3Son rice crop 
produces a quarter or more of the 
year's total m Indonesia. But the 
Minister of Agriculture announced 
recently that production this year 
would probably not equal 1981’s 
despite a record wet-season har- 
vest. 

Westers Estimates 

According to Western agronom- 
ists. the government will soon be 
forced to import several hundred 
thousand tons of rice beyond the 

325.000 tons it has already pur- 
chased this year if it wants to keep 
its buffer stocks high. Since 1979, 
when the government had to im- 
port two and a half million tons of 
rice, it has shown no inclination to 
let reserves drop much below that 
figure. 

A report by the U.S. Embassy in 
Jakarta said a month ago that rice 
supplies were probably adequate, 
despite early signs of drought, “un- 
less new crop disappearance rates 
are exceedingly high.” 

Since then, in an unusual show 
of candor, the government has be- 
gun to detail me drought’s dam- 
age. Around the city of Surakarta, 
especially in areas with little or no 
irrigation, more than 55,000 acres 
of rice have been declared incapa- 
ble of being harvested, and about 

70.000 acres elsewhere on Java are 
expected to yield no rice. 

Parts of normally green Java, 
green even in a normal, dry season, 
are visibly parched. More than the 
usual numbers of fields have been 
left unplanted, local farmers say, 
and the water in irrigation ditches 
is running low or not at alL 

Given the size of most farms in 
central Java — under an acre — 
the livelihoods of hundreds of 
thousands of people are expected 
to be affected. 

Preliminary Reports 

Preliminary reports of even drier 
conditions in overpopulated East 
Java and Bali, as well as in 
Celebes. Lombok and Sumbawa. 
have reached Western embassies in 
Jakarta. There have been few re- 
ports from the normally still drier 
islands farther east of Sumba, 
Flores and Timor. 

The government’s rice stocks, its 
ability to buy rice abroad and 
most of all. the huge wet-season 
harvest all make emergencies un- 
likely. Yet even the government 
concedes that last year’s record 
22.3 million tons of nee provided a 
less-than-ad equate diet for the 
country’s population of 154 mil- 
lion. Indonesia’s food moreover, 
like all its wealth, is unevenly dis- 
tributed. 

The drought could combine with 
Quake Hits Central Greece 

The AaodoleJ Pros 

ATHENS — ■ An earthquake 
shook central Greece on Sunday 

but caused no damage Pf casual* 


localized afflictions to damage the 
crop even where U matures, ac- 
cording to agronomists. 

Government officials said th3t 
rice prices had been rising in some 
drought-stricken areas of East 
Java. 

It is still uncertain if the drought 
has damaged less-fundamental 
crops such as com. soybeans and 
sugarcane. 

In about a month, paceklik, or 
the “season of hunger,” will begin. 
In less-productive years than In- 
donesia has known lately, paceklik 
ended only with the start of the 
rainy season in October or Novem- 
ber, when quick-growing vegeta- 
bles could be planted 


Peking Says 
Russia Is Still 
Main Threat 

Review Compares U.S., 
Soviet 'Hegemonies’ 

Reuters 

PEKING — China still views the 
Soviet Union rather than the Unit- 
ed Stales as more of a threat to 
world peace, and it seeks coopera- 
tion with all developing countries 
except Cuba and Vietnam, an offi- 
cial magazine said Sunday. 

Clarifying China’s stance 
toward the two superpowers, the 
weekly Peking Review said that 
both nations were essent i ally “he- 
gemonist," that they sought domi- 
nation over other nations. “How- 
ever, as the Soviet Union is on the 
offensive and the United States is 
on the defensive in their conten- 
tion, the major threat to world 
peace today comes from the Soviet 
Union,” it said. 

The official English language 
magazine added that China also 
opposed Washington’s “hegemon- 
ism.’’ listing as examples U.S. sup- 
port for South Africa against 
Namibian guerrillas, for Israel 
against the Palestinians, and for 
rightist Central American govern- 
ments and South Korea. 

Taiwan Issue 

It said that another “hegemonist 
deed” of the United States was its 
continued sales of weapons to 
Taiwan, which Peking regards as 
an integral part of the People’s Re- 
public of China. And, it added, 
“although the strength of the Unit- 
ed States has been weakened com- 
pared with the past, it still seeks 
negemonism.” it added. 

After President Reagan's dec- 
don. China shifted from the rela- 
tively pro-American stance that it 
■adopted after the two countries 
normalized their relations in 1979 
to become more even-handed in its 
criticisms of the external affairs of 
Washington and Moscow. 

The Peking Review article indi- 
cated. however, that a strong anti- 
Soviet stance was still one of the 
main elements of Chinese foreign 
policy. It said that China wished to 
strengthen cooperation with other 
Third World countries, in line with 
Mao's "Three Worlds Theory,” 
which it said was still valid. 

But it specifically excluded 
Cuba and Vietnam, saying that 
those countries had become “tools 
of the Soviet hegemonists in push- 
ing the latter's policy of aggression 
and expansion.” 

It said that China directed the 
“spearhead of its anti-hegemouist 
struggle toward Moscow because 
the Kremlin behaved deceptively,” 
and was trying to achieve its goal 
of expansion by waving the banner 
of Socialism and styling itself as 
the “natural ally” of the Third 
World. 

The article indicated that a ma- 
jor reason for Peking's anti-Soviet 
stance was that Moscow had tried 
to manipulate China when it pro- 
vided it with technical assistance 
the 1950s. before the 1960 Chi- 
nese-Soviet split. It it called on 
Third Worid countries to be cau- 
tious when accepting Soviet aid to- 
day even though they might need it 
for domestic reasons or in a strug- 
gle against the United States. 



WATER LANDING — A Sunderland flying boat, built during World War 0, taxeMinder 
die raised arms of the Tower Bridge in London after having landed on the' River Thames. 


Paper Reports Galtieri 
Wanted Troop Pullout 


Failure to Put Key Source on Stand 
Swung Jurors in Post’s Libel Trial 


ASEAN Urges Support 
For Cambftdian Rebels 


The Associated Pros 

BANGKOK — The foreign min- 
isters of the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations said Saturday 
that there had been no change in 
Vietnam’s policy toward Cambo- 
dia, where Hanoi has about 
180,000 troops. It urged the inter- 
national community to support an 
anti- Vietnamese coalition in Cam- 
bodia headed by Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. 

A statement at the end of a 
meeting of the five ASEAN coun- 
tries — Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore and the Phil- 
ippines — stressed that the key to 
the Cambodian problem remains 
the withdrawal of foreign troops 
and the right to relf-determination 
of the Cambodian people. 

Vietnam's foreign minister, 
Nguyen Co Thach, said at a press 

Japanese Officials 
Sent to CJdna Over 
Textbook Dispute 

United Press International 

TOKYO — Premier Zenko 
Suzulri's government dispatched 
two senior officials to Peking Sun- 
day in hopes of settling the bitter 
dispute over textbook revisions 
that China says gloss over Japa- 
nese atrocities. 

Government officials said 
Hiroshi Hashimoto of the Foreign 
Ministry and Hitoshi Osaki of the 
Education Ministry are scheduled 
to stay in Peking until Tuesday 
and explain Japan's stance on the 
issue and the process through 
which history textbooks are 
screened. 

High school history textbooks to 
be used beginning in April tone 
down accounts of the conduct of 
Japanese troops in C hina before 
and during World War II and dur- 
ing Japan’s 35-year colonial rule of 
Korea. They refer to Japan’s inva- 
sion of China as an “advance” and 

to forced labor by Korean workers 
as a “mobilization.” Detailed ac- 
counts of the Japanese massacre of 
about 200,000 Chinese at N ankin g 
in 1937 have been dropped entire- 
ty ■ 

China and South Korea reacted 
to the revisions with bitter official 
protests. Criticism was also voiced 
in Taiwan and North Korea. On 
Aug. I, China withdrew its invita- 
tion to Japan’s education minister. 


conference in Bangkok last week 
that his country will not pull its 
troops from Cambodia until China 
guarantees that it. will not threaten 
the stability of Indochina. 

Support for Khmer Rouge 

At a press conference Saturday 
at which the ASEAN statement 
was issued, Carlos Romulo, the 
Philippine foreign minister, said 
much of the meeting had been 
it discussing tactics for the fall 
General Assembly session, 
where another voting showdown is 
expected over who represents 
Cambodia. 

For the past three years ASEAN 
has led a successful diplomatic of- 
fensive that has kept the d 
Khmer Rouge regime at the Unit- 
ed Nations de 


spent 

UN 


By Kenneth Bredemeier 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Four of the 
jurors who decided last week that 
The Washington Post had libeled 
William P. Tavoulareas, the presi- 
dent of Mobil O0 Corp., initially 
supported the newspaper but ac- 
ceded to the position of the two 
other jurors in order to avoid a 
hung jury. 

The critical factor in the jury’s 
decision, according to three jurors ' 
interviewed last week, was the fact 
that the key source for The Post's 
1979 article on Mr. Tavoulareas’ 
business dealings, George Comnas, 
a shipping executive, was not 
called as a witness by The Post's 
attorneys. 

One juror, who described herself 
as the last holdout before the jury 
decided in favor of Mr. Tavou- 
lareas, said she agreed to the ver- 
dict because “the pressure was get- 
ting to me. I started having palpi- 
tations. 1 think it was a wrong de- 
cision, a total wrong decision.” 

She said it should have been a 
hung jury, but declined to be iden- 
tified by name. 

The jury, after deliberating 18% 
hours over three days, found that 
the article by Patrick Tyler libeled 
the Mobil president, who was 
awarded $2.05 million in compen- 
satory and punitive damages. 

The article detailed the 1974 cre- 
ation of Atlas Maritime Co_ a 
London-based shipping manage- 
ment firm in which Mr. Tavou- 
lareas' son, Peter, was a partner. 
The article described how the com- 
pany did business with the Saudi 
Maritime Co., a shipping firm in 
which Mobil is a partner. 

The younger Mr. Tavoulareas 
also sued The Post, but was given 
nothing. In a companion case, the 
jury found that Dr. Philip Piro, an 
eye surgeon and former son-in-law 
of the elder Mr. Tavoulareas who 
was an early source for the story, 
had slandered both and awarded 
the Mobil president $5,000 and his 
son $1,000. 

E. Franklin Johnson, a 56-year- 
old U.S. Commerce Department 
oceanographer, and two other 
jurors who declined to be identi- 
fied said they believed the basic ac- 
curacy of the story. He said he and 
the others were unable to cite spe- 
cific evidence supporting their po- 
sition to the two jurors who did 
not believe the elder Mr. Tavou- 
lareas was involved in the estab- 
lishment of his son in the London 
business. 

Mr. Johnson said the two jurors 
against The Post from the start 
said, “ T3o through (he 160 docu- 
ments and show me where William 
set up Peter.* They asked me for 
concrete proof. I could not find 
one piece.” 

The two jurors who favored Mr. 


Jespite the opposition 
of the Soviet Union, Vietnam and 


other pro-Moscow countries, 
which are seeking the entry of the 
pro-Hanoi government of Presi- 
dent Heng Samrin in Phnom Penh. 

Hanoi contends that the Khmer 
Rouge leaders, who are part of the 
new coalition, are Chinese puppets 
and would imperil Vietnamese se- 
curity if they returned to power. 

Some of the ASEAN ministers 
tried to downplay the murderous 
image of the Khmer Rouge, who 
set in motion a bloody revolution 
before being deposed by the 1978 
Vietnamese invasion. 

"What Pol Pot [the Khmer 
Rouge leader] did in the past is 
condemned by every ASEAN for- 
eign minister and their respective 
countries,” Mr. Romulo said. “We 
must look to the future, not the 
past.” 

In a separate development, Mr. 
Samrin's government announced 
that Cambodia’s territorial waters 
extend 12 nautical miles and also 
claimed a 200- mile (320-kilo meter) 
offshore “economic zone.” 

More Gains in Revenue 
Forecast for Suez Canal 

The Associated Press 

CAIRO — The chairman of the 
Suez Canal Authority, Masbour 
Ahmed Masbour, said Sunday that 
the canal's annual revenue will 
reach $1.25 billion by 1983 and 
$2.5 billion in the year 2000, the 
official Middle East News Agency 


Brochure to Aid 
Absentee Voters 
Prepared by U.S. 

International Herald Tribune 

Washington — To encour- 
age voting in 1982 U.S. state and 
federal elections by overseas 
Americans, the Federal Voting As- 
sistance Program has released a 
brochure that provides answers to 
the most frequently asked ques- 
tions on absentee voting rights and 
procedures. 

It is based on the findings at a 
survey taken immediately after the 
1980 elections. The reason most 
often given by those abroad for 
not voting was that they did not 
knowhow to obtain a ballot. 

According to Henry Valentino, 
the voting program director, the 
brochure win be distributed to mil- 
itary installations. U.S. embassies 
and consulates, companies with 
US. citizens overseas, passport of- 
fices, airlines a net organizations 
serving U.S. citizens abroad. 

Under the provisions of the 
Overseas Voting Rights Act of 
1975 every U.S. citizen at least 18 
years old has the right to vote in 
federal and state elections without 
danger of incurring added tax lia- 
biliues or losing overseas residence 
status. The 1982 elections will be 
held on Nov. 2, with all 435 seats 
in the House of Representatives 
and 33 Senate seats at stake. At the 
state level there will be 36 guberna- 
torial ocm tests and more than 
6.300 races for state legislatures. 

For more information on absen- 
tee ballots, prospective voters 
should contact U.5. embassies or 
consulates, military or co 
voting officers or local Repu 
and Democratic organizations. 
They may also write to: Director, 
Federal Voting Assistance Pro- 


reported. 

Since the resumption of naviga- _ . 
lion in the canal in 1975, revenue^ granu Office Of the Secretary of 


Tavoulareas’ libel claim from the 
start were Geoffrey T. Mott, the 
jury foreman and a 27-year-old li- 
brarian at the Library of Congress, 
and David A Ford, a 32-year-old 
Western Electric Co. storekeeper, 
according to one of the jurors who 
was interviewed. Mr. Mott and 
Mr. Ford declined to be inter- 
viewed. 

Mr. Johnson said The Post’s at- 
torney, Irving Younger, was “a 
wonder to watch, but why he 
didn’t put George Comnas an the 
stand. I'll never Know. He was his 


Atomic Power Use 
Grew Slowly in ’81 

Reuters 

VIENNA — The increase in use 
of nuclear energy throughout the 
world was slow last year because 
of falling electricity demand and 
financial problems, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Agency said in its 
annual report 

The Vienna-based agency said 
that nudear power supplied about 
9 percent of the worid's electricity 
last year, compared to about 8 per- 
cent in 1980. At the end of last 
year, 272 nuclear power stations 
were operating in 23 countries, 
representing an increase in capaci- 
ty of 13 percent from 1980, it said. 

Slow economic activity, falling 
demand for electricity and difficul- 
ties in financing and licensing were 
responsible for the slow growth, 
according to the agency, which in- 
spects nudear installations. 


key witness. I was shocked out my 
tree that Younger did not put 
George Comnas on the stand.” 

He added, “We did compromise. 
The fact that George Comnas 
wasn’t on the stand ... it didn't 
make me c om pro mi se, but it surely 
did lead me that way.” 

He said the fact that S2 million 
was. awarded, “that alone tells you 
it' was a big compromise compared 
to $50 million” sought- He said 
one juror had wanted to award SI 
to W illiam Tavoulareas, while an- 
other thought $1 milli on was ap- 
propriate for compensatory dam- 
ages. 

They compromised on $250,000 
and later assessed $1.8 million in 
punitive ^»Tnag« against The 
Post, which was the amount of the 
. elder Mr. Tavoulareas' legal fees. 

Neither side called Mr. Comnas 
as a witness, although an extensive 
pretrial deposition had been taken 
from Him. Mr. Younger declined 
comment Friday, refusing to say 
why he did not rail Mr. C omnas . 

The juror who described herself 
as the last holdout said the absence 
of Mr. Comnas did not bother her. 

She said one juror, whom she 
declined to name viewed “as the 
truth” a memo written by Cass 
Peterson, a Post copy editor, be- 
fore the article was published. 

The copy editor wrote that after 
reading the Tyler story several 
times, she Was “still left with an 
overwhelming sense of ‘So What?* 
It’s impossible to believe that Ta- 
voulareas alone could put together 
such a scheme for the sake of his 
son's business career, or that he 
would want to.” 


The As s ociated Press 

LONDON — Lt. Geo. Leopoldo 
F. Galtieri of Argentina wanted to 
end the Falkland Islands conflict' 
six weeks before Britain forced a 
surrender, but he was blocked by a 
hard-line member of his ruling mil- 
itary junta. The Sunday Times of 
London said. 

The newspaper said that Gen. 
Galtieri, then president of the 
country, decided to withdraw his 
troops and start immediate negoti- 
ations on April 29, the day before 
the United Slates announced that 
it was going to support Britain and 
impose sanctions against Argenti- 
na. 

Adamant Admiral 

But Gen. Galtieri was overruled 
by Adm. Jorge Issac Anaya, the 
navy’s hawkish representative on 
the junta who feared that a with- 
drawal would bring a huge protest 
from the Argentine people. The 
Sunday limes said. Without Adm. 
Anaya’s support, the army general 
could not force through his order, 
the newspaper said. 

Gen. Galteiri resigned as presi- 
dent shortly after Britain recap- 
tured the Falkland Islands cm June 
14. 

The Sunday Times, which dis- 
closed none of its sources, said 
that the Argentine government 
learned through diplomatic chan- 
nels late on the night of April 29 
that the United States would an-; 
nounce Us full backing of Britain 
the following morning. 

The newspaper said that the Ar- 
gentine president was told that the 
change in policy would be official- 
ly conveyed to the junta at 11 aun. 
April 30, and that Argentine lead- 


ers would have one hour to f®ac l 
before it was publicly announce^ 
Gen. Galteiri’s “face turned 
gray as the implications sank in. 
tur ning to “observers” quoted 
by TheSunday Times. “Realizing 
that the militar y and diplomatic 
balance had altered dramatically 
in Britain’s favor, he i mm ediately 
a meeting of the junta to try 
to persuade them to announce the 
acceptance of UN Resolution 50- 
and a consequent withdrawal of 
troops,” the newspaper said. 

But. it said. Gen. Galtieri was 
usable to persuade Adm. Anaya, 
and “from then on the only option 
was a Falkland? war to the death.” 
The newspaper gave no indica- 
tion of the position taken by the 
other member of the junta, Gen. 
Basilio Land Dozo of the air force. 


- Islanders’ Case at UN 

STANLEY. Falkland Islands 
(AP) — Two Falkland Islands leg- 
islators were to leave for New 
York on Monday to put the case of 
the British-descended residents be- 
fore the UN Committee on Deco- 
lonization. a strong backer of Ar- 
gentina's claim to sovereignty. 

Tony Blake and John Cheek, 
both members of the Falklands’ 
legislative council, will be the first 
islanders to speak directly to the 
panel, known as the Committee of 
24. 

The Committee on Decoloniza- 
tion. whose membership is domi- 
nated by Third Worid countries, 
has repeatedly urged Britain and 
Argentina to negotiate a solution 
that would give sovereignty to 
Buenos Aires. 
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with the International Herald Tribune 


Now in the 1982 up-dated edition, 192 pages of indispensable 
information in English on a selection of 74 of the most unporta] 
companies, as well as basic facts on other major firms. Includes 


riant French 


information on the French economy and major sectors of activity, an 
introduction to the Paris Bourse, and a vital bilingual dictionary of French 
financial terms. 

Each profile includes detailed information on: head office, management. 


major activities, number of employees, sales breakdown, company 
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holdings, foreign holdings and activities, key 1976*1980 financial 
information, important developments and 1981-1982 highlights and trends. 
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institutional investors and other decision-makers who should be more fully 
informed on major French companies. 

FRENCH COMPANY HANDBOOK may be purchased at 838 per copy. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE/OIL DAILY CONFERENCE 
INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL, LONDON, SEPTEMBER 20 A 21, 1982 


Shaikh All Khalifa ai-Sabah, Minister of Oil and former Finance' 
Minister of Kuwait, will be the keynote speaker at the third annual ■ 
International Herald Tribune/Oil Daily conference on "Oil and Money 

in Ihe Eighties.” - • „ ' 

Senator James McClure, Chairman at the US. Senate Energy 
Committee and one of the main formulators of. U.S. energy policy, will 


open the second day of Ihe conference, 

n«nnW T R«wn win answer questions via live tetepnone.. 

ES? SES - 3K *«eo address » ** »nfer«« , 

in enrgy. ^ £££££■ **** 
register for this conference may return the coupon beww- 


SEPTEMBER 20 


ENERGY IN AN UNCERTAIN ECONOMY 

SEPTEMBBt 21 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

Shaikh AE Khalifa al-Sabah, Minister of Oil, Kuwait. 


THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND OUTLOOK FOR OIL 

Theodore Edc, Chief Economist, Standard Oil Company {Indiana}. -• 
Helen Hughes, Director of Economic Analysis and Protections. The 
World Bank. 

km Seymour, Executive Editor, Middle East Economic Survey. 
Moderator: Homan Franssen, Chief Economist, International 
Energy Agency. ^ 


WHERE OIL AND GAS WILL BE FOUND IN THE 'BO** 

Hans Grunau, Senior Exploration Consultant, Petroconsuftahts. 


NEW POWER RBATIONS IN THE GULF 

Janes Akins, former U.S. Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 


THE IMPACT OF DOWNSTREAM ARAB INVESTMENT 

Donald O'Hara, former Pres., Nat. Petroleum Refiners' Ass. 
Abduthody Taher, Governor, Petromin. 


SPECIAL ADDRESS 

Donald Regan, U.S. Secretory of the Treasury, via satellite. 


US - Senate E ^' a ^' • 
problems OF ENERGY FINANCING 

THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK FOR NCWTH ..'SW^O^QY 
Hamid, Gray MP, U.K. Minister of State For Energy:,".-- 
MOBILIZING INTERNATIONAL FUNDS FOR ENtSGY . P^KTS* / ; 
Irai Logie, President and Chief Executive, Int. Energy Ba nk- . .. ... 
.. INVESTMENT DECISIONS IN AN ERA OF NONNG Oil POCES 4 
Harold Hammer, Executive Vice President, Gulf Oil- Corp. • 

THE EVOLUTION AND IMPACT OF INTERNATIONAL OIL TAXATION 
Robert Weaver, Vice President, Global Petroleum Division, Chase - . .. 
Manhattan Bank. -•••' 

THE LONG TBUM GAS OUTLOOK - _ 

John UdrtWau. Exec Dir., Peholeym Industry Reseaxh Foundation. 
John Meeder, Manager Corporate flaming, Nederkandse Gosur^ft 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN A' SOFT ENHKSY MARKET 

THE OIL FUTURES MARKET: John TiteaL President; New York , 
Mercantile Exchange. - 

SPOT TRADING: Erwin Spader, ManagingDirectoc, FretoiL /uVV. 
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equivdenf. This includes all refreshments, lunches, and post-conference docu- 
mentation. Fees will be returned in full for any cancellation that is postmarked 
an or before September 3, 1982. 

□ Please invoice □ Check enclosed 


HOTEL RESERVATION 
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Private Sector Is Challenged 
To Assume Investment Role 


THE STEEL MILL: At left, gas coolers of coke oven. Right, modem housing for steel mill workers. 

Agriculture: 33% of Budget Marked for Investment Effort 


By Kim Gordon-Bates 

I SLAMABAD — Serious efforts have been made during 
the last years to uplift Pakistan’s agricultural sector. In 
the upcoming year, 1982-1983, that effort will be continued. 

In addition to the heavy influx of inremarional agencies' 
aid in one form or another, the federal government has 
earmarked the single most important budget provision (33 
percent) for investment in agricultural improvement. 

Pakistan's leaders and planners are aware that, to be able 
to assure the break from import dependency soon, crucial 
progress must be made in production outputs. It has be- 
come a truism to say that agriculture is the foremost factor 


of the national economy: It makes up 30.1 percent of the 
gross domestic product (national production minus inputs 
from outside) and is responsible for 36 percent of export 
earnings. 

Deficient Sector 

Agriculture provides a Irving for approximately three- 
fourths of the population of 84 mini on and engages 55 per- 
cent of the available labor force. 

Although agriculture is able to provide the nation with all 
its raw material requirements for domestic industry and 
most of its internal consumption needs — in addition to 


substantial export surpluses in some Gelds — yields per acre 
remain some of the lowest in the world. 

Forestry is an irremediably deficient sector of agricultural 
production. The situation was made worse by die unwel- 
come arrival of 3 miTlirm extra head of cattle from Afghani- 
stan and by the dire shortage of firewood. Wood provides 
Pakistan with 33 percent of its general energy requirements 
and timber imports tax the national economy, by about $68 
million in 1980-1981. 

Otherwise, in more traditional corns, the results last year 
were slightly disappointing. Value added only increased by 


(Continued on Page 9S) 


By Pearl Marshall 

I SLABAMAD — The Pakistan government has de- 
clared a moratorium on further industrial invest- 
ment by the public sector and is now inviting private 
companies to step in and take up the challenge. 

It has almost rfimheri all the large industrial proj- 
ects that it inherited from the previous regime, includ- 
ing the major, Soviet-assisted 1.1-mflhon-ton steel 
plant near Karachi. 

The question now is how long the country can af- 
ford to wait for the private sector's response. There 
are many factors that could cause the private sector to 
be reluctant, not the least being a fear that the mili- 
tary regime of President Mohammed 23a ul-Haq 
might suddenly be replaced by yet another period of 
Bhutto-type nationatizackra. 

The government’s withdrawal from industrial in- 
vestment is not considered enough of a move in itself 
to stimulate private sector interest. 

If the private sector does not take up the burden, 
industrial growth will soon start to suffer. Much of its 
12-percent growth last year was due not so much to 
improved efficiency as to the addition of new capaci- 
ty. If little investment is made in further capacity, 
stagnation will set in and the government will be 
forced ro act 

Negative Factors 

Factors weighing against large-scale private invest- 
ment include a lack of adequate financial resources 
(both foreign exchange and local currency); cumber- 
some and time-consuming government regulations; 
labor laws and practices that allow excessive job pro- 
tection for workers; poor infrastructural facilities 
such as water, gas, electricity, roads and telephones; 
pricing distortions that discourage efficiency; and a 


Area: 310,403 square miles. \ 

Population: 82.44 million. ; 

Gross national product (1980/1981): U.S. j 
$30.6 billion. j 

Inflation rate (December, 1981): 12.5 per- | 
cent l 

Exchange rate (June, 1982): I US. dollar — j 
12 18 Pakistani rupees. 

Foreign exchange reserves (February , J 
1982): US $675 mMon. 

Exports (1981): US. $2380 billion. I 

Imports (1981): US $5,412 billion. ; 


system of industrial incentives aimed at import sub- 
stitution. 

However, the private sector is nourishing on the 
small scale because its activities are small enough to 
slip underneath many of the government's regula- 
tions. 

Private sector caution toward the invitation to take 
over investments in such fields as chemicals, fertiliz- 
ers, petroleum, cement and engineering is understand- 
able. These were some of the areas nationalized in the 
early 1970s by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, whose appetite for 
Socialism — or quest for "absolute power,'* as some 
Pakistani businessmen prefer to describe it —led him 
eventually to gobble up just about everything on the 
banking and industrial front including the thousands 
erf rice h usking and cotton ginning mills throughout 
the country. These small industries were immediately 
de-nati finalized when Gen. Zia came to power. 

. Although nationalization was bad enough in itself, 
(Cbntbtoed on Page I3S) 


Textiles: 
Remedial 
Measures 
Bear Fruit 

K ARACHI — Textiles have al- 
ways been the mainstay of 
Pakistan's manufacturing industry. 
Yet, ever since the country’s “gold- 
en age of spinning and weaving” in 
the 1950$ and 1960s. the tactile 
sector has been living a persistent 
crisis. 

The nature and complexity cf 
the crisis have not always been the 
same, but a succession of unfavor- 
able international market condi- 
tions, weather mishaps and disas- 
trous industrial policies, did much 
to shatter Pakistan’s previously ex- 
cellent record in the business. 

The first crisis, which could have 
been most serious, was actually 
easily resolved. In 1971, the seces- 
sion of what had been East Paki- 
stan and the creation of Bangla- 
desh deprived West Pakistan of a 
$ 1 40-million-a-year export market. 
Pakistan reacted quickly to the 
loss and was able to find new and 
lucrative export outlets for its tex- 
tile production, something that 
was certainly enhanced by the sud- 
den 1972-1973 worldwide boom in 
demand. 

To respond to the potential mar- 
ket Pakistani industrialists went 
for massive investments and -ma- 
chine-improvement projects. Un- 
fortunately, by the time these proj- 
ects had materialized, the boom 
was over and had made way for an 
equally worldwide recession. 

The slump lasted and exports 
dwindled. Even by the Lime things 
were beginning to clear up and the 
world a g ain was clamoring for 
cloth and yarn, Pakistan’s textile 
industry was incapable of meeting 
the recovered opportunities. Indus- 
trialists blamed the Bhutto admin- 
istration for both its heavy-handed 
insistence that sick units should re- 
main operative and at the same 
time accept what the industrialists 
considered to be suicidal wage in- 
creases and general labor costs for 
a decreasingly productive work 
force. 

The basic unpopularity of the 
Bhutto government among the 
captains of Pakistani industry 
deterred further investments and 
modernization, Ultimately, spin- 
ujttg and ginning units contracted 
huge liabilities. Many closed or 
were nationalized; lucky ones were 
just about able to hobble along un- 
til the military coup in 1977. 

It is worthwhile pointing out 
that, while it is true the Bhutto 
Jovernmeni through inconsistent 
and short-term policies had direct 
responsibility in die worsening or 

Ihe crisis, sole blame cannot be 


Nuclear Power: Approval 
Linked With Peace Pledge 

R AWALPINDI — Pakistan will seek bidders for the construc- 
tion of its planned $1. 7-billion Chashma nuclear reactor in 
the Punjab sometime in the next six months in hopes that at least 
one Western country will risk international censure and assist it 
with its program for nuclear electricity. 

The decision to push ahead with the project comes after repeat- 
ed official and unofficial protests by Western countries about 
clandestine purchases by Pakistan erf sensitive equipment that 
could be used to make nuclear bombs. 

Pakistan says the 900-megawatt Chashma plant is essential, 
along with the rest of its nuclear program, because of a critical 
energy need and lack of significant oil resources. The country 
produces only 12 percent of its oil requirements, and its imports of 
crude oil and petroleum products amount to a crippling $1.7 bil- 
lion annually, representing more than 60 percent of foreign-ex- 
change earnings. 

Although its gas reserves have been Pakistan’s salvation in the 
past, and now contribute 42 percent of the country’s total annual 
energy requirements, there are fears that at the present rate they 
could be exhausted in 20 years unless new discoveries are made. 

nndng the Gap 

A concentrated effort to develop both nuclear power and 
hydroelectric resources to meet the projected. 8,500-megawatt 
power gap by the turn of the century is therefore seen as vital. 

The Chashma reactor, which could be operating by the end of 
the decade, is to be followed by two more 900-megawatt units, 
scheduled for operation in 1994 and 1997, under a plan drawn up 
by the Water and Power Development Authority. 

“Pakistan is determined to acquire nuclear technology, but nu- 
clear technology far peaceful purposes,” President Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq said in a recent interview. He noted that the Chashma 
plant, 17S miles (2 80 kilometers) southwest of Islamabad, would 
be subject to stringent international safeguards. 

He insisted that countries such as Pakistan the right to the 
latest in peaceful nuclear technology. 

“If the advanced countries are a bit stingy then we will acquire 
it ourselves . . .even if we have to beg; borrow or steal,” Gen. Zia 
said. “And stealing is something we have already been labeled 
with.” 

Press reports have charged that Pakistan has made surreptitious 
purchases of enrichment and reprocessing equipment from coun- 
tries including the United States, Britain, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland and West Germany in order to avoid international safe- 
guards. 

Acknowledging that what he called “the bomb business” had 
arisen mainly because of talk of secret uranium enrichment activi- 
ties at Kahuta, near Rawalpindi, Gen. Zia said it was no secret the 
country was enriching uranium. 

“It's a very modest program,” he said, adding that it would use 
uranium, from Pakistan's own mmes for future Chashma power 
reactors so the country would not be dependent on outside sourc- 
es for enriched uranium fuel supplies. 

Conflicting Evidence 

Western and Indian sources challenge this explanation, arguing 
that enrichment technology is too expensive to be undertaken 
solely for a limited nuclear power program. They also point to a 
considerable amount of evidence that they say documents a se- 
rious Pakistani effort to build a nuclear weapon. India's explosion 
of a nuclear device in 1974 was said to have been the impetus for 
Pakistan's attempt to build a bomb erf its own. 

Particularly significant, says Krishnas wami Subrahmanyans di- 
rector of India's Institute for Defense Studies and Analyses in 
New Delhi, is that the ur anium enrichment project under the lead- 
ership of Abdul Qader Khan is separate from the activities of the 
Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission. “It is a special project un- 
der the Pakistan Minis try of Defense is modeled somewhat on 

the wartime American atomic bomb development project,” he 
adds. 

Despite these arguments there is some indication that Pakistan 
ought get a bidder tor the Chashma reactor. 

“I could make a good case to my government based on their 
[Pakistan’s] current energy difficulties,” said one senior Western 
diplomat stationed in Islamabad. “One way to dissuade them 
from the bomb would be to help them with their peaceful nuclear 
program” 

While the United States requires acquiescence to safeguards 
» — *■ T_ 


Exports: 
Radical 
Shift in 
Direction 


K arachi — The thrm of 

World Cup soccer reached 
the people of SiaDcot, a hot, dusty 
town in Pakistan's western Punjab 
province. Pakistani craftsmen 
there had been asked to make all 
the balls needed for the tourna- 
ment 

Earlier this year, the sporting 
goods giant Adidas had contracted 
two Siaficot-based firms to assem- 
ble 25,000 soccer halls a month, 
using local leather. 

While those deals gave a much- 
needed boost to local industry, 
soccer balls are not exactly typical 
of Pakistani trading. T.flfe many 
developing nations, Pakistan 
derives most of its foreign ex- 
change from sales of primary com- 
modities to developed countries. 

Raw products accounted for 65 
percent of total exports in the 
1960s. Through a consistent effort 
in export pokey, the share of non- 
manufactured goods in total ex- 
ports fell to 43.8 per c ent in 1980- 

Good Results 

Export results have been gener- 
ally good since 1976-77. That year, 
exports brought in $1.13 bflHon; 
slowly, despite the problems af- 
fecting the agricultural sector, ex- 
port receipts grew to a record $2.9 
billion in 1980-1981. 

Basmati rice was the single most 
profitable export: Its sales pro- 
duced 5565,8 million, with 64 per- 
cent of rice shipments going to 
China 

Sugar-cane crops have been con- 
sistently good, arid after having to 
pay $98 million to import sugar for 
the last three years, Pakistan hopes 
to be in a position to export some 
thisyear. 

The major achievement, though, 
has been Pakistan’s ability to at- 
tain self-sufficiency in wheat: 
Wheat imports cost the nation 
S64J million in 1980-1981 and 
$106.2 million the year before. 

But the unpredictability of 
world commodity markets has 
clouded the export picture. Orders 
for raw cotton last season fell 73.6 
percent, and prices were 30 per- 
cent lower than the previous sea- 
son. Meanwhile, this year’s crop is 
ted to be the best ever at 4.4 
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... has a culture and history of its own, is a happy 
blend of modern trends and old traditions. This 
developing country offers a wide range of attractive 
investment opportunities. 

Habib Bank — the oldest and largest bank of 
Pakistan, in the 41st year of its growth, also has a 
history of its own and has played a leading part in 
the development of the country. Habib Bank's 
1845 branches in Pakistan 74 overseas branches— 
representative offices at Jakarta, Cairo and Tehran — 
affiliate Perwira Habib Bank in Malaysia — subsi- 
diary Habib Finance International Limited in Hong 
Kong — 1600 foreign correspondents — over 6.6 
million account-holders and computer installations, 
are at your service for trade information or banking 
service of any description. 
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boles, 4.7 percent better 
than last year. Rice exports have 
dropped by 21.1 percent for the 
same period. 

The export slump reflects im- 
provements worldwide in rice and 
cotton crops and the effects of re- 
cession on textile manufacturing. 
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79 Port Renewal Began Revitalization of Road, Rail and Shipping Systems 


K ARACHI - The undogging of Karachi's port in 1979 in an “Oper- 
auon Survival" to smooth the way for massive wheat imports when 
Pakistan’s crop failed was the start of a managerial reorganization of the 
country s road, rail and port systems that is continuing today. 

Now ships can berth ux Karachi on the day of their arrival rather than 
wait 40 or 50-days, and cargo can be on the road almost immediately. 
Hoarding and black-marketing of goods due to distribution bottlenecks 

are a thing of the past 

But although the road transport system and the Karachi port are 
operating much more efficiently, Pakistan still has to upgrade the quality 
of its roads, introducing major new highways to backward areas. It most 
also make considerable investments m new airport facilities and rad- 
roads. 

Renovating the railroad, system is seen as partumlariy urgent 
“It’s been in a mess for the past 20 years, said Railways Minister Lt 
Gen Saeed Qadir. "The track is old, wagons and engines are worn out 
and the people are demoralized." He was made railways minister last 
year in the nope that he would bring the same efficiency to tbe-rafl 
system as he did to solving the transport crisis in 1978 and 1979. 

Geo. Qadir is the man generally credited for the crash reorganization 
of transport when the crops failed. Using skills acquired as quartermas- 
ter-general for the army, he requisitioned the country’s pickup trucks 
and vans, boosted domestic treat assembly and purchased hundreds of 
Mercedes trucks from West Germany to help clear the 30,000 cons of 
daily cargo from the port of Karachi, as well as a massive backlog that 
had accumulated over the years. 

The Mercedes trucks still operate under a command system run by 
Gen. Qadir known as the National Logistics Cell This was originally 
created for one year to cope with the wheat crisis but has since become 
permanent, handling any task involving tbe shipment of commodities, as 
well as road construction and repairs and rehabilitation of grain storage 
facilities. 

The first 500 West German 10-ton trucks, with 10-ton trailers, have 
been increased to a fleet of 1,260 similar-size trucks and 125 tankers. 
They are backed by a maintenance workshop near die Karachi pot and 
another in the north at Gujranwala on the main national highway, 40 
miles (65 kilometers) from Lahore. 

Pakistan's development of its other transport facilities includes: 

• AIRPORTS — Although the Pakistan International Airlines fleet 
has expanded rapidly during the last 20 years, the ground facilities have 


not kept pace. -The congestion is so acute that the government is creating 
a Gvfl Aviation Authority — an autonomous body along the lines of the 
London Airport Authority — to raise funds on a commercial bass and 
push through long-awaited development projects that tbe government 
could not afford to finance. 

Nurul Hanafi, director-general of the Department of Gvfl Aviation, 
estimated that it would cost 6.5 billion rupees to catch up with the 
necessary construction work over the next six years, including 755 mil- 
lion rupees Tor a third terminal at Karachi catering to international 
traffic, 125 million for a terminal at Lahore, 1,5 billion for a new aitpart 
at Islamabad, 70 mini on for a new runway at Lahore and 70 miliiou for a 
parallel runway at Karachi 

Other, smaller projects call for extending the terminal buildings at 
Multan and Faisalabad for 50 million rupees; rebuilding the Faisalabad 
runways re take wide-body jets, which will cost 90 million; developing 
Nawabshah, 100 mi les northeast of Karachi airport, as an emergency 
landing alternative; and strengthening and lengthening runways to take 
the new twin- engine plane PIA plans to buy, which should cost 50 
million and 240 minion rupees, respectively. These runways are at Suk- 
kur, Mocnjodaro and Hyderabad in Sind province, Turbat and Pasni in 
Balu chistan, Dera Tgnall Khan in the North-West Frontier province, 
and GUgjt and Skardu in the north. 

Mr. Hanaf i said fhat the third ter minal at Karachi was more urgent 
than the new Islamabad airport and that, if financing proved difficult, 
the maip construction in the capital would be delayed until the seventh 
five-year plan, starting in 1988-1989. The sixth plan covers only land 
acquisition and basic infrastructure, which would limit present costs for 
Islamabad to 150 million rupees. 

Mr. Hanafi has had two foreign offers to finance the Karachi terminal. 
With formation of the autonomous aviation authority, this type of assis- 
tance could be readily accepted. Karachi is the most congested of Paki- 
stan's 25 airports of various sizes, taking 60 percent of the domestic 
traffic and 90 percent of tbe international 

Belt-tightening measures and heavy tr imming of one of the largest 
airline staffs in the world have helped PIA bounce back into a healthier 
position in the 198J-1982 fiscal year, showing a profit of S22 million, 
against $7 million in the two previous years. t 

Prelecting a profit of S38 million this year, PIA's chairman, retired 
Maj. Gen. Rahim Khan , said that the company hoped to continue boost- 
ing profits until it could modernize its fleet From its own resources. 
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The 300 room Hotel Inter- 
Continental Karachi is the city's 
most conveniently located, within 
walking distance of Government 
offices and the Commercial Centre. 


Close to the Business Centre 
and adjacent to the city's 
Golf Course, Hotel Khyber 
Inter-Continental is an ideal venue 
for meetings and conventions. 




The city's finest Hotel with 
superb dining facilities and 
business services. 


Close to the airport and in a 
convenient city centre location. 
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More than 80 great Hotels around the world 
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speedy disbursement 
of remittances 
through its network 
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Apprentices from several Moslem countries at work at a Pakistan International Airways shop. 


9 PORTS — Tbe 5 . 5 -billion -rupee Port Qarim, 25 miles (40 kilome- 
ters) east of Karachi along the desert coastline, is slowly bcaMnmg oper- 
ational 

Apart from a special bulk-handling terminal that receives iron ore and 
coal imports for the neighboring Soviet-assisted steel null, which has been 
operating since September, 1980, the port w3I have seven berths for 
handling bulk cargo. Much of this cargo will be public sector imports of 
cement and exports of agricultural products such as cotton and nee, with 
possible wheat and fertilizer exports coming later. Two berths axe com- 
pleted and have been used to export pig iron and coke from the steekofiL 
The other five are to be ready by early next year. 


and estimates development costs at 360 ntillion iupecs, with aforeign 


13 newmedi- 
: Denmark, Britain, 
' be container ships; 


The government will have to decide soon whether to add an urgently 
needed container terminal at Fort Qasim or opt for one at Karachi A 


feasibility study by the Japan International Cooperation Agency appears 
to favor Karachi where costs would r 


be lower. 

A masterplan for development at Karachi port, which has 30 shipping 
berths, foresees an additional ICO. 

The Japanese feasibility study of the container-handling complex cov- 
ers tbe nrst six berths of these 100. The srady estimated costs at 5100 
mini on. The project would eventually be put out to international tender, 
according to Aftab Alam. general manager of planning and development 
for the Karachi Port Trust- 

Feasibility studies for the second, third and fourth stages of tbe master 
plan have also been completed and their development is expected to take 
20 years. They would all be container terminals, with construction costs 
— allowing for inflation — as high as the first . 

Pakistan also plans new fishing ports at Ibrahim Hyderi, between 


Karachi and Qasun, and at Pasni in Ral nchis tan They would help boost 
sales of dried fish to Pakistan's traditional overseas markets, which in- 


clude Sri IjhiI ca and Japan. Construction contracts for the fishing ports 
are still to be awarded oy the Sind arid Baluchistan provincial govern- 
ments. 

A third site for such a fishing port, at Gwadar, 40 miles from the 
Iranian border, has been the subject of a feasibility study by the Japa- 
nese agency. Completed last year, the study finds the project to be viable 


exchange component of 290 mDlion rupees. - 

The Japanese backed out of devdqping Gwadar because of possible 
militar y applications. Pakistan is looking tor other external assistance to" 
develop the harbor. 

Tire Pakistan National Stepping Gap. recently 
urn-size cargo shuts of 14,000 to. 18»QD0 tons 
Japan and Poland. Further purchases win prof 
said the corporation's chairman. Rear Adm. A.W. 

A 14th cargo ship, of 17,000 tons, is under construction ait Karachi 
Shipyard and Engineering 'Works, which has built 162. ships, tugs arid 
other vessels, five of them oceangoing vessels of 13,500 tons. Tire latest r 
cargo ship is being built with materials s u p pl ied by Japan under, yen 
credit. 

• ROADS — Although the Indus right bank road, which would nave 
offered an alternative route fromPeshawarto Karachi, has been sbedved^ 
for the time being because . of financial constraints (some sources hint 
that the delay was encouraged by the United States because of tbedan- 
ger of opening up a major pathway for the Russians in Afghanistan to 
reach the Arabian Sea), plans are under way to turn the eristognatiqnai 
highway from Peshawar to Karachi into a dual carriageway. Some pri- 
vate sector agencies in Pakistan and. Abroad, particularly in the United 
Arab Emirates, have offered to take up certam. sections of tbi* prefect, 
according to F.K. Ban dial of the Ministry ofGxxummications. f . 

Emphasis is being put on developing farm-to-market roads toopenop- 
the more remote areas of the coturiiy. Such Construction win be- thc' 
responsibility of the provincial anthbntres, but tire federal 'government' , 
will provide funds to stimulate activity. -..C * 

• RAIL — Pakistan is setting opa SlOQ-millioa locomotive assembly 

plant, with Japanese help, near Risalpur iri the North-West Frontier 
province, with 30 percent to 40 percent of the financing covcredbyyen 
credits. Plant construction should start early rieXt year. Capacity Wnf be ' : 
about 25 locomotives a year. Pakistan Railways has about 1,100 locomo- 
tives, half of which are steam en gines and many of which are more ihon 
20 years old. ' '•• •• 
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Exports: A Radical Shift in Trade Direction 
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(Continued from Page 7S) 
income. Overall, exports have de- 
creased by 17-9 pacent. 

The 73* administration hn* tak- 
en several steps to increase foreign 
exchange earnings through ex- 
ports. Although & measures are 
not new in themselves, foreign 
economists say tbe government ap- 
pears to be approaching the prob- 
lem more seriously than in the 
past. 

Until now, 37 percent of total 
exports came from two pubho-seo-. 
tor agencies, the Rice Export 
Corp. and the Cotton Export 
Corp- Although there are no provi- 
sions to denationalize the two cor- 
porations, the government intends 
to promote private enterprise as 
part of a policy destined to in- 
crease value-added tax and to 
move from a reliance on the capri- 
cious world markets in commodi- 
ties toward diversified exports. 

Pakistan now exports 100 items, 
up from 35 a few years ago. 

Measures to boost private en- 
terprise include the lifting of duty 
on some imported machinery, a 
rule change allowing companies to 


retain a greater percentage of for- 
eign export earnmgx. new compen- 
satory rebates varying from 7 to 12 
pe r c en t of FOB value, and a range 
of new export credit facilities (pri- 
marily, loans at 2- to 3-percent in- 
terest-) ' 

Pakistani manufacturing once 
enjoyed a degree of international 
renown. Since the days of the Brit- 
ish, Sialkot produced surreal 
instruments popular with British 
su r g e ons . The carpet and rug in- 
dustry leads the fist of manufac- 
tured export goods, with 1980-81 
earnings of $226.6 mShon. Even 
b a g p i p es are made here. 

But industrial planners say Paki- 
stan's manufacturing sector is op- 
erating at somewhere between only 
25 and 55 percent of capacity. 

The present downturn in exports 
has brought bitterness against tire 
West. European protectionist poli- 
cies are being viewed as tbe pnn dr 
pal culprit. 

“Through a mechanism of non- 
tariff barriers, they [tbe West] are 
continuing to devise more and 
more spokes and hurdles against 
the flow of trade from tire develop- 


ing countries," said Mohammed 
Youcef, vice chairman of the Ex- 
port Promotion Burean. 

Javed Buriti, vice secretary at 
the Ministry of Commerce, put it 
more bluntly: "Whenever we de- 
velop a commodity which com- 
petes with the West, the West re- 
torts by Hamming restrictions on. 
us." 

The sore point is textiles. Textile 
exports are one of tire few com- 
modi ties with a favorable export 
record in the latest fiscal year ( re- 
ceipts of 5241 A mflfian far a 22.3- 
peroent increase). Pakistan is un- 
happy with the terms of tire latest 
Multi-Fiber Arrangement an in- 
ternational accord that sets limits 
on exports from the producing na- 
tions to the Western cons umin g 
nations. . 

But Mr. Javed Burin said he be- 
lieves that “Tbe balance is more 
equal with ocr Far Eastern trade 
partners.” Certainly, the last five 
years have brought a radical shift 
in trade directions. 

In 1976-77, Western Europe 
ranked second in both exports and 
imports (28.7 percent rtf exports : 


and 26.9 pcacent of imposts); .last 
year,- Europe had faflen to third 
position (18.7 percent of exports 
and Z25 percent of imports). . 

Along with Jts products, Paki- 
stan is seeking to chversify its trad-' 
mg partners^ the top c&mtnow ix 
China, whii^ takcs-I2 peroenr tif 
Pakistan's exports. Markets also 
have developed in both the Middle; 
East and the 'Far East Pakistan 
now has trade with l62_comxtriefc . 

Fish exports, up by 183. percent 
from last year, have won mjbstan^ 
rial markets in Japan (55 percent: 
of tbe total catch, all ahrinq>h "Sif ' 
Lanka (salted fish), arid the rad- 
dle East (fresh fish). Ksh exports 
earned Pakistan S565rmi!Hoa m 
1980-81, and the figure is expected 
to teach S73 mflHpn for tire camjng 
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moves toward protectionism-make 
the export record seem uncertain* 
Pakistan's balance of jpayments 
figures are improving nevertbeksx 
Last year's export total rose to 54.7 
percent of toe import total, up 
from 50 percent the year before. 
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-PAKISTAN- 

Banking: The Islamic Factor Becomes 
An Official Ingredient of System 


K ARACHI — In 1979. following a presidential 
directive. Pakistan's nationalized banking 
system put religion into its savings books. 

As part of the gradual Islamizaiion of Pakistani 
society, the newly created Council of Islamic Ide- 
ology began a program aimed at ending unfair 
loan practices. 

Other changes made at the same time, such as 
the institution of interest-free loans to farmers 
and to needy students, were described by Presi- 
dent Mohammed Zia ul-Haq as moves to remove 
inequality among Moslems. 

Usury has always been seen as ungodly in the 
Islam world. 

Abdus Jabbar Khan, the president of one or 
Pakistan's largest commercial banks, the Habib 
Bank, noted that usury was despised by Aristotle 
and was hotly debated among 16th-. 17th- and 


18th-century philosophers in Europe. So high-in- 
terest loans were a natural target in the Islamiza- 
lion campaign. 

The new banking system is called musharaka, 
or interest-free banking, although it is not strictly 
interest-free. 

Islam has always encouraged trade based on 
“fair and honest proceedings^ and has recognized 
the right to profits earned in that way. - 

As a first move, the term “interest-free" was 
redefined as “profit- and loss-sharing." 

Under the new system, both parties to a trans- 
action agree formally on an acceptable division of 
future profits and, in the case of a loss, agree to 
bear the setback equally. 

First to conform 10 the new practices were insti- 
tutions such as the National Investment Trust, the 
(Continued on Page 10S) 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

‘ Electricity has become important not just in the fight against 
illiteracy and for social welfare , but also to provide a cheaper 
alternative to the diesel irrigation pumps that have become so 
costty to run because of high oil prices . 9 


I SLAMABAD — Within the next 
five years, Pakistan's develop- 
ment planners hope to change rad- 
ically the face oi, the country’s ru- 
ral landscape. ■ 

In recent yeari, it had become 
increasingly apparent that barriers 
between town and country, rather 
than breaking down, were becom- 
ing more pronounced. The vast 
hinterlands were gradually drifting 
away. r 

In this respect, the minister for 
local government aad rural devel- 
opment. Syed Fakhar Imam, is 
unhesitatingly critical of past poli- 
cies. He said rural ^ development 
had been “utterly neglected by all 

previous administrations,” but 
added, “There has been a radical 
change of policy.” He takes pride 
in the fact that he hgnself has a 
rural background. tj 

Past Efforts 

There were, in fact, a 1 *! umber of 
efforts in the past to modernize the 
rural sector and improvd life there 
through various welfare programs. 
They had noble- sounding names 
such as the Village Aid program, 
the Rural Works Program, the Ba- 
sic Democracies Scheme, and. 
more recently, the People's Works 
Program and the Integrated Rural 
Development Program. 

Unfortunately, bad Manage- 
ment and lack of genuine commit- 


ment sometimes led to large-scale 
waste, and the returns on the mon- 
ey invested in these projects often 
were small. 

Mr. Syed Padhar Imam says a 
new spirit has been brought into 
his ministry. Two of the old aid 
programs were merged and priori- 
ties were outlined, each with set 
targets. 

Funds for rural development 
stem from four sources: interna- 
tional agencies such as the Interna- 
tiona] Development Association: 
the federal government; the pro- 
vincial governments (officially 
there are four — Punjab. Sind, 
Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province, in addition to 
the administrations set up in 
disputed territories with India): 
and local resources. 

In recent years, some innovative 
uses have been made of local re- 
sources, a development that the 
minister welcomes. 

The first local council elections 
in Pakistan in 20 years were held 
in September, 1979. About 4,160 
councils, both rural and urban, 
elected their representatives on a 
nonparty basis. In the rural areas, 
a three-tier administrative frame- 
work was set up: Eight to 10 villag- 
es would form a so-called union 
council, which fell under the juris- 
diction of a Tehsil council, which 
in turn answered to a district coun- 
cil 



State Life was establish^ on 1st November. 1972, follow- 
ing the nationalisation o^Life Insurance Business the same 
year in Pakistan. Since "then it has maintained a steady 
pace of progress in all phases of its operations.97 1 %of 
State Ufe’s surplus is crdflited to its Policyholders. State 
Life was recently conferred upon Gold Mercury Inter- 
national Award for productive development on the 
strength of the following solid achievements: 


Ordinary Life 


First 

Year 

Year Premium 

Renewal 

Premium 

Iroup 

Premium 

Life 

Fund 

Yield on 
Mean 
Life Fund 

1.11.72 


( Million 

Rupees ) 
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% 

1973 

48.2 

218.9 

• 49.6 

1494 

6.6 

1974 

53.9 

234.2 

58.8 

1534 

7.4 

1975 

49.9 

243.6 

60 J9 

1735 

8.0 

1976 

56.6 

253.5 

72.9 

1943 

SB 

1977 

55.7 

277.6 

-94.9 

2194 

9J8 

1978 

80.1 

305.4 

il4J3 

2494 

10.3 

1979 

97.7 

338.2 

120.8 

2785 

9J9 

1980 

110.0 

364.5 

164.0 

3111 

ion 

1981 

132.C 

397.0 

189.0 

3451 

11.0 


CLAIMS PAID FROM 1.11 1972 TO 31.12.1981 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Death Claims Maturity Claims 
(Rs.) (Rs.) • 

247.3 million 930 million 


Group Insurance 
Claims 
(Rs.) 

609.7 million 


Total Claims Paid: Rs. 1787 million 


Bonus Ratos Per Rs. 1000 Sum 
Assured Per An -um 


Whole Life 22 J ; 35 

Endowments: 

20 years and over 22 \ 28 

15 to 19 years 15 i- 19 

Upto 14 years 10 .12 

j 

a national concern 
for the nation's future 

eJsfm LIFE 

INSURANCE CORPORATION OF PAKISTAN 


The lowest units receive some 
revenues directly (rents from mu- 
nicipal property and tax levied on 
transported goods, for example). 
That money is used generally for 
□ondevelopment administrative 
costs. 

As an experiment the five-year 
plan that begins in 1983 will hand 
10 percent of the total develop- 
ment budget to the local councils 
to invest as they see fit. Adminis- 
trative reform also has enabled the 
government to improve its tax-col- 
lecting procedures — $250 million 
was collected in 1980-1981, as 
compared to 5140 milli on in 1978- , 
1979. I 

Encouraging Local Initiative 

As part of a bid to bolster self- ' 
reliance and confidence in local in- 
itiatives. Mr. Syed Fakhar Imam , 
recently chaired the first meeting 1 
of a program aimed at giving 
about 54,000 local councillors . 
some training in aspects of law, 
finance and other topics. 

Mahbub ul-Haq, the deputy 
chairman of the planning commis- 
sion, recently outlined the govern- 
ment’s development plans. In gen- ; 
eraL provincial revenues will pro- 
vide the funds for nondevelopment 
expenditure, while federal funds , 
are to be invested in development j 
projects. 

A national budget of $3-25 bil- : 
lion in the coming fiscal year aims 

- for 5-percent growth in the fann- 

ing sector (the plan calls for 9-per- i 
cent industrial growth and 6-3-pcr- 
cent overall growth.) The key areas 
for rural development are primary i 
education, health and drinking wa- ! 
ter. Also high on the list are electri- 
fication, road improvement and : 
mechanization, the latter in a bid 
to boost agro-based industries and 
ease large-scale rural unemploy - 1 
meat. 1 

Private enterprise this year in- 
vested 52.05 billion (up from 51.66 \ 
billion the year before). The gov- j 
eminent seems reasonably satis- 
fied with that. j 

Little Malnutrition 

The life of the rural inhabitant 
in Pa k istan is not nearly as misera- 
ble as it is in some parts of Asia 
and Africa. Infant mortality is 
high (120 per 1,000) and life ex- 
pectancy is low (52 yeans com- 
pared with age 74 in the Western 
world), but malnutrition is not at 
critical levels. Officials estimate 
that only 2 to 3 percent of rural j 
adults suffer from malnutrition. | 
Yet the situation is precarious: j 
One really bad spell of weather 
could cause mortality rates to soar. 

To provide security against that, 
Pakistan needs tremendous im- 
provement in its rural infrastruc- 
ture. The electrification record is a 
poor one. As recently as 1977, only I 
5,800 of the country’s 45,000 vil- | 
lages had access to electric power. : 
By 1982, an additional 7,000 vil- I 
lages had electricity, but that still 
left nearly three-fourths of the vQ- 
lags without power. j 

Electricity has become import- ! 
ant not just in the fight against Il- 
literacy and for soda! welfare, but i 
also to provide a cheaper altema- I 
tive to the diesel irrigation pumps 
that have -become so costly to run j 
because of high oil prices. The i 
minister for water and power, Raja 
Sikander Zaman, has pledged to . 
bring electricity into an additional I 
3,000 villages in tbe coming year. 
Priority is to be given to villages 
that have offered to pay up to 30 
percent of the installation costs. 

Even those localities with power 
booknps have problems. Angry 
farmers complain about frequent 
power cuts. In some villages, these 
last up to three hours each day. 

Road-BuSkfing Efforts 

Another major undertaking is 
road-building, which is essential 
for delivering farm products to 
town markets, and vital in ensur- 
ing the timely arrivals of fertilizers 
(crops have been known to fail be- 
cause of delays in fertilizer deliver- 
ies.) The record here has not been 
bad: From 1978 to 1983, 3,970 
miles (6,400 kilometers) of roads 
of one type or another will have 
been constructed. 

Mechanization plans call for in- 
i' tiodudng about 20,000 small crac- 
j tors through the country. 

Special attention should be giv- 
! en to Baluchistan, the hugest of 
j Pakistan's provinces, the most 
sparsely populated and the poorest 
j 11981 per capita income was 5125). 
i The province, which is partly 

— hfac hwn uncMKIa- lllic UMf 


Agriculture: 33% of Budget Marked for Investment Effort 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

4.1 percent following the 4.4 percent achieved in 19S0-19S1 
and the record figure of £.9 percent in 1979-1980. 

The slowing of the growth rate is explained by unseasonal 
rainfalls delaying cotton-seed sowing, hailstorms that 
caused damage to the wheal harvests, and blight attacks on 
pulses that cut down target expectations by as much as half. 

“Cropping intensity in Pakistan stands at an average of 
95 percent [one crop a year equals 100 percent), said Saeed 
Qureshi, secretary in the Ministry for Food and Agriculture. 

**■- I _!.l 1. '. I 1 iL.I MllnlfV 1C 


intensity of beat cuts off photosynthesis after a very short 
period of maturation.” 

Consequence of tbe climate or consequence of more 
h uman inadequacies, it r emains that agriculture-related im- 
ports weigh the balance of payments by some $600 million 
— 15.6 percent of total imports of which only tea (2.2 per- 
cent) is a commodity that could be difficult to reduce. 

Achievement in Wheat 

Crop yields, though, have been slowly rising, and Paki- 
stan's foremost achievement has been with wheat Until last 
year, Pakistan still bad to import flour, a trend that was 
halted in 1980-1981. 

Self-sufficiency was reached, and in the years to come 
Pakistan hopes through yield improvements in its “Punjab 
granary” to become a wheat-exporting nation. 

Rust-resistant varieties of wheat seal are being dished out 
to farmers: consequently yield per hectare has been slowly 
rising (5 percent in 1979-1980; 5.4 percent in 1980-1981; 
and 2.1 percent so far 1981-1982.) Due to the rainfall situa- 
tion, the wheat crop this year should be slightly below the 
122 -million- ton target. 

Rice is grown on 10 percent of the national cultivable 
area (wheat, 35 percent; cotton, 10 percent; sugarcane, 4 
percent and maize: 3 J percent) and is Pakistan's top export 
product. 

Favored by a good international climate, rice exports 
were able to bring in higher export earning* than in the 
previous year ($565.8 milli on in 1980-1981 against $4222 
million) despite a serious shortfall in production due to bad 
weather (3.22 million tons in 1979-80 against 3.07 million 
tons in 1980-1981.) 

This year's weather having been suitable for rice cultiva- 
tion, the 1981-1982 target is set for a record 3.4 million tons. 

Cotton is not only the country’s second-most important 
export commodity ($525.5 milhon 1980-1981, a 57% in- 
crease in revenue over the previous year) but is Pakistan’s 
main source of material for her domestic industry. 

Victim of Pricing 

This year's cotton exports were victims of unfavorable 
international pricing and a fall in demand, but the 1981- 
1982 crop is expects to be the best so far with a target of 
4.4 million bales. 

Sugarcane production has increased. From a situation of 


Imports three years running, the expected bumper crop in. 
1981-1982 (34.1 million tons) should provide vast export- 
able surpluses although digressed -international market 
prices make this eventuality improbable. 

The record is a deceptive one. If it is true that output has 
increased in most key crops, this is mainly owing to 
reasonnably good overall weather conditions and to some 
headway in agricultural extend on. 

irrigation System 

Yield per hectare increases (+239 percent, +7 percent, . 
+4.73 percent and +6.74 percent for wheat, rice, cotton and 
sugarcane, respectively) were made possible through the dis- 
tribution of improved varieties of seeds. 

Little or no improvement has touched the two major 
constraints stifling agricultural outputs, water availability 
and fertilizer use. 

P akis tan has one of the largest integrated irrigation sys- 
tems in the world: 56,000 kilometers of canals and 160.000 
kilometers of watercourses in the fields. But, as Mr. Qureshi 
explained, “it is a very old system derived from tbe days of 
Bntish rule, and noi only is the system badly in need of 
repair, but in those days, the British farmer wasn't too con- 
cerned about the problems of salinity and water-logging.” 

Water is both misused — farmers believe that the more 
they water a crop, the better the yield will automatically be 
— and lost. in the system account for up to 45-per- 
cent water wastage. In addition to the needed repairs and 
the establishment of proper cattle jpaths and culverts in 
good shape, water-logging and salinity have become “twin 
menaces” threatening vast tracts of the 1429 million hec- 
tares of irrigated land in Pakistan (71 percent of land under 
cultivation.) 

In all areas, both the federal government and internation- 
al agencies have invested hard cash. To recover some of the 
5. 1 8 million hectares of cultivable land presently saline and 
some — if not all — of the 6.88 million hectares plagued 
with water-logging, a 10-year program is at work. By Jane, 
1980. $4.5 billion tad been spent 

The solution is to set up horizontal and vertical drainage 
systems; between 1975 and 1981, 340,000 such tubeweUs 
were laid. Crash program involving voluntary farmhouse 
labor were able to bring about the thorough cleaning up of 
12,000 watercourses in Punjab alone. Tbe consequence was 
that water-availability wait up by 3.9 percent at farmgate in 
1980-1981. 

The fertilizer issue is a different problem altogether. Ni- 
trogen-based products were previously grossly overused in 
relation to phosphate-based chemicals. 

Nitrogen-based fertilizers were increasingly popular with 
farmers between 1975 and 1980. This was a result of the 
heavy subsidies invested in fertilizers to initiate farmer use. 

With tbe rise in the cost of oil products, the subsidies are 
being gradually withdrawn. At the same time, Pakistan has 
moved to increased import substitution in this field. The 
removal of the subsidies is being carried oat selectively, hit- 
ting the nitrogen-based products harder to encourage the 
use of phosphates, important for wheat. 


The application of fertilizers per cropped hectare has r 
mained stable during the last two years (55 nutrient 
kilogram/hectare) following a sharp decrease once pnee lev- 
eling has been removed. Considering yields have slowly in- 
creased, this means that fanners nave begun to use tne 
chemicals more carefully. 

With the improvements in agriculture extension and ru 1 ^ 
development, the coming years should be propitious to Pak- 
istani fanners. Certainly the money, from government 
budgets and from international assistance, is all there; nei- 
ther can the scorching sun be completely blamed for short- 
falls. What is needed now is the human push. 

Watts- Buffalo 

W allowing its way through life, caro ls and ditches, the 
water buffalo is one of the Indian subcontinent's eternal 
values, and in Pakistan the animal's economic importance is 
considerable. Tbe country’s 12 million buffalo population 
provides the bulk of the nation's requirements in milk and 
sometimes meat, but also, despite mechanization, the buffa- 
lo still provides 85 percent of the rural area's motive power, 
from pulling carts to tilling fields. 

As a subsector of agriculture, livestock management ac- 
counts for 8.05 percent in Pakistan's gross national product, 
yet like in all other agricultural sectors, its prime character- 
istic is its grossly underused potential Pakistanis are meat- 
■ lovers (vegetarianism is unknown), but the per capita con- 
sumption of meat is low: 10.2 kilograms a year, a situation 
in which the rationing of meat via the imposition of two 
meatless days every week has not really had any convincing 
effect 

Meat production at the present is 1 million tons a year. 
Programs are at work that should provide an additional 0 J 
m£Qjon tons of beef. The main thrust is to provide cattle 
fanners with the foodstuffs that will enable them to feed 
their animals more than at simple maintenance level. 

Milk then remains one of the country’s main sources of 
protein. Yet production only rises by 2 percent each year 
while the urban population is increasing by 8 percent Paki- 
stan's per capita ratio for milk is the highest in the region 
(901 liters/annum) and the economy only has to buy an 
extra 4 million tons of dried milk each year to make up for 
the insufficiency of the 9.2 million tons of mtik produced. 

To make better use of the “ milk lakes” of Punjab and 
Bind, the government is attempting to convince local and 
foreign investors to establish better collecting systems as 
well as cooling plants. The incentives used, such as tax holi- 
days, no duty on imported machinery and leave to bypass 
the land reform's limitations on holdings, have had some 
success as projects for joint ventures stemming from Dubai 
Saudi Arabia. Kuweit and Canada are in the pipeline. 

Agronomists are conscious of both the limitations and the 
latent potential Apart from openings to investors, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with UNDF, IFAD and IDA as- 
sistance has embarked on program destined to improve the 
quality of the indigenous livestock. 
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comes home to a big celebration - 
Pakistan National Day 


Pakistan International Air- 
lines joins fellow countrymen 
the world over in celebrating 
our National Day. 

We are the airline with an 
impressive fleet of the most 
modem aircraft. We are able 




to extend our services: with 
even better connections to 
oyer 60 destinations on four 
continents around the world. 

Always with a warm smile 
and a lot of caring. That's 
why visiting our country With - 


us is just like coming home:. 



Great people ta % with 





INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, AUGUST, 1982 



From highways and airfields 
to factories and farms 

|F®§1 helps to move the wheels of progress in Pakistan. 

Custodians of a great tradition, we have been there right 
from the start. Pakistan Burmah Shell is a Pakistani enterprise 
associated with international Burmah and Sheft Group of companies. 

It brings the fruit of the most advanced research 
in petroleum technology to the country. 
With an extensive supply and distribution network spread 
throughout the country, Pakistan Burmah Shell is deeply 
involved in the country's progress and serves to vital 
development needs both in agriculture and industry 
and in transport and aviation. 


Pakistan 
Burmah Shell 

is part of progress in Pakistan. 




ULIE SPEAK 

THE LRflGUfiGE OF 

mODERfl TECHnOLOGY 


A modern industrial base, a 
large reservoir of skilled 
labour, advanced technology 
this is the back drop for 
Pakrst.i ' ' s engineering sector 
A CO:r>o:nation of technical 
and physical ski'ls thjt oioduces 
mo<e end re'tc.' !or Ic s-. 

I * ; light engineering the product range 
induces oqncultufftl impleme its 
bicycles eic d.rie ! ’->ns. radio c unpor.ents. 

•fug.il Dt. mos transformers 
electee generators, motors. Aires, 
and cables to r-me but 
a tew In the ferrous field a 
host c. I i tents frerr v.-ire 
nai's to steel structures Complete 
plants ct cen er.t nnd sugfu. 
cptton-ginrtmg ntachmer a and road 
bu ; Ic i r.g eo-ai pme ■>; ships 
barges and railway carnaqes are examples 
oi the diversity and modernity 
cf me heavy engniee: ny industry 
it .m justly be •aid of 
PaWisran that a has coniplete 
cog- mu id ot t!>e '.inguane of 
e n cj 1 1 *• e e ■. o t e c h. n o 1 u g 
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export promotion bureau 
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Cotton Yarn 
Cotton Goth 
Jute Goods 
Sugar 

Saww. IWrtw Bu™w of S 


% of Total 
Industrial Output 


Units 


13.9 

millions of kgs 

13.0 

millions of sq.m. 

0.6 

1 000’s of tons 

7.4 

1 000’s of tons 


1979/80 

362.8 

342.3 

41.8 

586.0 


19 80/81 

374.9 

307.9 

50.2 

851.0 


1981/82 

Target 

390 

350 


Textiles: Remedial Steps for Sector Bear Fruit 


(Continued from Page 7S) 
textile rgiTls were able to earn sub- 
stantial profits, at least in the early 
I days of the Bhutto era. but 
j through inexperience they were in- 
capable of upgrading their prod- 
ucts when world market conditions 
! dictated the need. The loss of con- 
j fidence between industry and gov- 
j eminent did the rest 
! jhe Zia administration then laid 
down and has since consistently 
reiterated the driving force of Pak- 
istan’s new industrial policy, to 
reassure the private sector. In a 
first move, it offered to give back 
natio nalized units to their original 
owners, and some ginning (separa- 
tion of cotton from seed) factories 
were successfully denationalized. 
But regaining trust is not an easy 
business. Pakistan’s industrialists 
wanted concrete evidence that 
things bad changed. 

High Liabilities 

Liabilities contracted through 
poor management during the na- 
tionalized phase were in some cas- 
es three times the original invest- 
ments. Until the slate was cleaned, 
few industrialists felt motivated 
enough to recover their former en- 
terprises. 

The textile industry nevertheless 
benefited from the measures that 
the government adopted to boost 
industrial production in 1977- 
1978. These measures included the 
opening to the private sector of in- 
dustries that had been earmarked 
by the 1972 Economic Reforms 
Order for public sector investment 
alone. The measures also included 
tax concessions, exemption from 
cer tain excise duties, accelerated 
depredation, import relaxations 
and so on. 

On top of all these early mea- 
sures, the import policy outlined 


for the exercise of fiscal year 1982- 
1983 went one step further. In a 
bid to promote both import substi- 
tution and greater export achieve- 
ments, 90 sew raw material and 
capital goods items have been ex- 
empted from import duty. To en- 
courage exports, imports of foreign 
machinery are now allowed up to a 
worth of $500,000, against the pre- 
vious $300,000 allowance. Like- 
wise, nnA»r the BMR plan (balanc- 
ing, modernization and replenish- 
ment), an exporting unit can con- 
tract machinery worth SI million 
(which includes the $500,000 ac- 
cessible to all industries). 

Concessions Made 

The open door and invitation 
made by the government to die 
private sector includes a number 
of provirions concerning the textile 
industry specifically. Permission 
has been given to textile industrial- 
ists to import all counts of cotton 
yam. Pakistan's cotton is mainly 
short-fibered, not suitable for high- 
quality textiles. Through past stub- 
bornness in refusing to accept that 
P akistani textile output was at 
times far below desired quality 
standards, exports suffered serious 
setbacks. 

Concessions have been made to 
allow units to produce a better- 
quality product. With a view to re- 
solving the crisis, the government 
has also proclaimed that no new 
spinning units would be sanc- 
tioned (except in the free -trade 
zones), expansion of existing mats 
would only be allowed on certain 
stringent conditions and, finally, 
no sanction would be issued for 
setting up a textile unit on the ba- 
sis of repatriable capital. Pakistan 
knows it has the manpower and 
the technology and therefore has 


no need for managers from 
abroad. .. . 

The renovation of the textile in- 
dustrial infrastructure is particu- 
larly important in view of the fact 
♦hat cheap labor, which Pakistan 
h«, is no longer sufficient to pro- 
duce competitive goods for worl d 
market consumption- The increas- 
ing part of quality material and the 
fact that labor costs only account 
for approximately lOjperc cnt o f to- 
tal production costs have imposed 
the drive for efficient use of mod- 
em machinery- 

The government’s pobey toward 
the private sector appears to have 
borne fruit. From July, 1977, 
through to March, 1982, total ap- 
proved investment amounted to 
$3.7 biffion. an avenge of $780 
million a year. This is almost four 
times the previous government’s 
record (an average of $1 80 m illion 
a year horn 1972 to 1977). The 
largest invested sector was chemi- 
cals and fertilizers (28-5 percent of 
total investment), followed by nan- 
metallic mineral products (24 per- 
cent) and textiles (16 percent). 

The importance of textiles in the 
man ufac turing goods industry can 
be yfr" from the fact that food in- 
vestments (mostly sugar) account 
for 19 percent of the total, paper 
and pulp for 5 percent, and rubber 
tires for 4.4 percent- These three 
sectors are on the increase. Only 
the once thriving leather industry 
has a disappointing record, 0.8 
percent of total investments. 

Installed Capacity 

The installed capacity in the tex- 
tile industry lodes good. By De- 
cember, 1981, the date of the latest 
figures, 4.27 niiBion spindles and 
25,000 loams were crying to be 
used in the whole of Pakistan. The 
public sector still retains some pre- 


dominance as four major state 
prills began production during 
1981-1982. Finally, Pakistan’s first 
synthetic textile plant — financed 
in pan by the public sector, in part 
by intexnatioaai loans (Asian De- 
velopment Bank) and in part by 
Saudi Arabian interests — began 
production late last year. 

Pakistan’s planners view the 
country’s future in the textile busi- 
ness with some alarm. Certainly 
the potential is there, and certainly 
they believe their government has 
given its Industrial sector all the fi- 
nancial and administrative tools 
for success. If Pakistan has recov- 
ered its potential for quality out- 
put at competitive prices, the main 
hurdle is ‘‘Europe." 

Pakistan claims that it was with 
a “knife under the throat” that it 
agreed to sign the Multi-Fiber Ar- 
rangement with the European Eco- 
nomic Communi ty and Scandina- 
via. The EEC accounts for 20 per- 
cent of total textile exports 
(France, Britain and West Germa- 
ny being the leading trading part- 
ners). Whether Pakistan will be 
able to escape from the constraints 
of the MFA (on yam quality) de- 
pends very "»«<* on its ability to 
acquire better-quaaty raw materi- 
al 

Si g nin g the MFA agreement 
might have been loo hasty a move. 
The four mrior textile-producing 
nations in the region — Hong 
Kong, Macao. Taiwan and South 
Korea — are said to be in the pro- 
cess of renegotiating a better deal 
for themselves pith European na- 
tions than the ode Pakistan accept- 
ed- Whatever the future for Paki- 
stani textiles, the ball is in the 
Western cam# and the recovery 
might turn out/to be very slow. 

1 — K. G-B. 


Workers' Remittances Important to Economy 


K ARACHI — Seeing a chance 
to gain additional foreign ex- 
change from workers returning 
from the Gulf rather than losing it 
to Middle Eastern traders, the 
Pakistani government has opened 
a duty-free shop in Karachi, 
stocked with all the favorite 
brands of items — particularly 
Japanese — that the workers like 
to bring home. 

Two more such shops are to be 
opened by the end of the year in 
Rawalpindi and Lahore. The re- 
turning Pakistanis can visit the 
shops any time within 60 days of 
their arrival, taking relatives along 
to help choose giant U.S. refrigera- 
tors, West Goth an washing ma- 
chines, Japanese stoves or the lat- 
est in stereo equipment Trucks 
and automobiles will also be made 
available later. 

The only stringent requirement 
; is that payment be made in foreign 
j currency.’ 

The new shops will not only al- 
low return ing Pakistanis to avoid 
excess-baggage payments and al- 
leged “fleecing” by customs offi- 
cials, but will provide yet another 
outlet for Pakistan to capitalize on 
its 2 million ot mote workers in the 
Gulf area. The venture is expec ted 
to pay handsome dividends in 
terms of profit 

The main way Pakistan capital- 
izes on these workers now is 
through the remittances they send 
home. Most save at least 30 per- 
cent of their income, transferring it 
to their families. Pakistan’s nation- 
alized banks convert this Gulf 
money to rupees for the families, 
retaining the foreign c ur re n cy to 
help pay the country’s import bill 
ana make foreign debt repay- 
ments. 

Frittered Away 

At more than $22 billion, these 
foreign exchange remittances have 
easily drawn ahead of the coun- 
try’s $1.7-b21ion oQ import bffl, for 
instance. They have increased 
more than tenfold in the last dec- 
ade and are approaching the level 
of Pakistan’s ea rning s through its 
merchandizing exports (about $2.4 
billion in 1981-1982.) 

Although it is grateful for the 
foreign exchange, the government 
accaues no net income from the 
remittances and is growing in- 
creasingly concerned at their being 
frittered away on consumer goods 
rather than bring invested in small 
businesses and industries. 

“What is happening is very 
much like the Western concept of 
keeping up with the Joneses,” said 
a secretary in the Ministry of Pro- 
duction. “A neighbor will come in 
and say: ‘My goodness, Mrs. 
Khan, your son’s working in the 
Gulf and you don’t have a refriger- 
ator!’ The pressure to acquire is 
tremendous, even when there is no 
electricity in the village- Then the 
items are displayed around the 
bouse to im pr e ss the neighbors, 
and sold off to people in the cities 
four to six months later. The sad 
thing is that all this money is 
locked up in this way. and not 
being put to better use.* 

On the other hand, the increase 
in such buying heralds a dramatic 
rhnngf in the economic standards 
of the lower 40 perce n t of the pop- 
ulation. In the early 1970s, remit- 
tances were used almost exclusive- 
ly to buy food. 

“Nutritional standards have ho- 


oping because of the income redis- 
tribution. 

“When they send remittances or 
when some of them come back, 
they want to see improvements in 
social services — and in that area, 
things have not changed much In 
Pakistan in the last 35 years,” Dr. 
Haq said. He said that a high pri- 
ority in the next six years will be 
accelerating the pace of rural de- 
velopment and social services. 

The result of the lade of facili- 
ties is a move away from villages 
by families of overseas workers. 
This mass movement is slowly 
changing the face of Pakistan. 

Lahore, Pakistan’s second-larg- 
est city, is growing at such a phe- 
nomenal rate that it is about to 
spawn a new city complex 10 miles 
(16 kOometeas) away, at Muridke, 
to cope with the annual 5-percent 
population growth, a third of 
which is accounted for by the rural 
influx. 

Just how much of this growth 
comes from families erf overseas 
Pakistanis is not known, but re- 
tired Maj. Gen. Mohammed Hus- 
sain Ansari, director-general of the 
Lahore Development Authority, 
said that his agency was reserving 
at least 10 percent of the land for 
such families. . 

Study of Miration 

To explore this movement away 
from the village, with its resultant 
strain on traditional family ties, as 
well as other economic changes af- 
fecting overseas Pakistani families, 
the Pakistan Institute of Public 
Opinion is conducting a six-month 
study, due to be finished in De- 
cember. The study was commis- 
sioned by the Overseas Pakistanis - 
Foundation, an active participant 
in government efforts to smooth 
life for the Gulf worker. 

The foundation’s deputy manag- 
ing director, Saghir Hasan, accom- 
panied a Pakistani delegation cm 
two trips abroad this year to listen 
to complaints by overseas Pakis- 
tanis and counsel them on invest- 
ments and other opportunities. 
The trips ■ — in February to Britain 
and Denmark and in March to. 
Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emi rat es, Kuwait and Qatar — 


were made on the directive erf Pres- 
ident Mohammed ul-Haq in 
response to workers’ complaints of 
governmental neglect 

Headed by the minister of labor 
and overseas Pakistanis, Ghulam 
Dastgjbr Khan, the delegation in- 
cluded representatives from the In- 
vestment Advisory Center of the 
Ministry erf Industries (to advise 
on investments), the Central Board 
of Revenue (to explain baggage 
rules), Pakistan Tntmtatimal AiT- 
Iines (to answer flight complaints) 
and uie Banking Council (to ex- 
plain the policy on remittances.) 

Mr. Hasan found the overseas 
Pakistanis particularly co n cerned 
about three things: They wanted 
subsidized plots far residential 
housing in urban areas, and admis- 
sion Jot their children to good 
schools; and they were eager to 
make investments, but wanted ad- 
vice: 

Raza Syed, managing director of 
the Investment Advisory Center 
and a member of the de l egatio n, 
distributed booklets and gave ad- 
vice on investment o ppotUiui t i es. 

Urban Plots 

Pakistan would tike to see its re- 
turning workers setting up 
workshops and small businesses 
and industries with the 100,000 to 
500,000 rupees each can make in 
three or four years. Already there ’ 
is a certain amount of investment 


workers art/ being given scholar- 
dips and after assistance from the 
foundation! to enable them to air 
tend bettef schools, professional 
colleges and technical institutions. 

In a pfan being launched this 
year, the foundation is providing 
funds forschool furniture in villag- 
es from where large numbers of 
workers beve gone abroad. 

Prestigious Schools 

To comply with the wishes of 
overseas while-collar workers — 
busineymen, doctors and. engi- 
neers m London and Dubai, for in- 
stance 1 who are able to take their 
families with them — the founda- 
tion ff attempting to reserve seats 
in Pakistan's prestigious boys' 
schools, which cater to the feudal 
aristocracy, top govemment work- 
ers and army officers. 

TJ& foundation has had one suc- 
cess^ far in this area: Lawrence 
College, near Murree, where it has 
corifcbuted 2 million rupees for 
construction of a new classroom 
block. The college has agreed to 
adriit 20 boys each year for the 
nett 18 years. 

Por tiie daughters of the white- 
collar workers, the foundation is 
bidding a residential school in 
l^junabad to take 800 girls be- 
ween ages 5 and 19. Wealthier 
oSergeas Pakistanis worry about 
their daughters growing up in alien 
cultures with major social differ- 


• : sutures witn major social anier- 

bemg made m land improvement ^ ^ as European dating 
and purchase, and m transport. 6 

As for subsidized plots for resi- 'F^mces. 


dential housing, the Overseas Pak- S Estimates of the number of Pak- 
istanis Foundation’s housing divi- working abroad vary from 

si on bag been buying urban plots ®® lon 35 million; the num- 
from development a gg n ei r s at ** expected to increase 5 per - 
cheaper rates than the usual auo- l ccri ^ percent a year in the 
tion price for the last two years. * ^ Mid- 

Under directives from the Cabinet^ . East construction boom slowly 
10 percent of all development [ wintis dowa > Pakistani govem- 
plans must now be reserved for the'- mcnt b fV es it® workers wifi learn 
workers. oew skills and find other opportu- 

c, Bul in practice, this is not “**** in tbe Gulf, 
bring implemented,” Mr. Hasatt’ “The future will be in the main . 


“Tbe future will be in the main- 


said. “The Karachi authorities s ag tenance Grid,” Mr. Hasan said, 
they have no such directive. They “There is a feeding in the govem- 
are not cooperating. So we znent that workers should start 


mainly concentratii 
Peshawar is helping 


on 'Lahore- 


being trained for this maintenance 
work, and reports and studies have 


On the educational front, the already been carried out” 
children of overseas blue-cotiir 


— PJVL 
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JS Banking: The Islamic factor 


proved substantially,” raid Mab- 
bub ul-Haq, deputy chairman of 
the Planning Commission- “Only 2 
to 3 percent erf tbe population are 
now malnourished, as against 25 
percent of the population of In- 
dia.” 

and. others closely in 


voted wi 


(Continued from Page 9S) 

Investment Corp. of Pakistan and the House Building 
Finance Corp. In the latter case, rent charged the 
tenant was made proportional to the initial invest- 
ment in construction of the building. 

As a result, HBFC rents were actually lowered. 

Tbe National Investment Trust and Investment 
Crap, of Pakistan now declares its dividends at tbe 
end of each six-month accounting period on the basis 
of an equal sharing of profits between tbe subscribers 
and the managers of the fund. 

New Savings Accounts 

The system went a step further in January, 1981, 
with the opening of “interest-free” counters in all 
Pakistani banks and in one foreign bank, the Bank of 
Oman. 

In these banks, the depositor has the choice of 
opening a traditional savings account, with a fixed 
rate of interest, or a musharaka-type account 

Musharaka deposits have generally delivered inter- 
est rates superior to tbe traditional accounts., and al- 
ready account for more than 12percent erf total depo- 
sits ($820 million in March this year). 

Interest rates for musharaka deposits vary from 8 
percent to 13 percent 

- Banks are allowed to reinvest musharaka deposits 
only in low-risk fields. 

But contention over the banks* handling of 
mus h a rak a deposits caused an outcry earlier this year. 

To pay for the serviemg <Sf investments and to pro- 
cure “a fair return for their work," banks b egan oper- 
ating on a mark-up basis, with the— ultimate result 
Jhemg that tbe saver .saw little difference! in. his pass- 

. '• ~ ii iii — r i- nil iimfli„i. — 


Some bad$s were charged with operating in a way 
proscribedl^r Islam. 

Letters and articles in the press showed there was 
wi desp rcad'tco nf usion over what distinguished “evil 
profit* fKgjplawful gain." 

A newjyi created Religious Board regulated the 
mark-up sjStem and put- other reforms in place, and 
the furor subsided. 

f ’ Second Phase 

' Phase lof the Islamization of tbe banking system 
was launched this July. . 

Provisions were established to supervise the funnei- 
-ing of merits and working capital. 

“The bank now has to take ah even more active 
participation in the workings of a loan-demanding en- 
terprise,'7said Abdul Karim, economic adviser in the 
state bank- 

“The yank has to btr certain that the company’s 
profit record is good.” 

If a igan-seeker has no previous business experi- 
ence tope judged on, Mr. Karim said, “die crucial 
deter rfitiun g element will be the man's reputation for 
bonestsf 


B IL MARSHALL is s frce-lanca 
teal and economic- journalist 
in Asia.' 

GORDON-BATES is a free- 
journalist based in Paris who 
ts on Asian affairs. 







These places 
have a close link 
to many big cities 
around the globe. 


Now that PNSC 
ships are the 
exclusive repre- 
sentatives of 
Pakistan in ail 
the world’s 
major ports, we 
cannot compromise at all 
on performance. We have to use 
our resources judiciously, work 
with optimum efficiency and 
provide the best possible service 


to the trade and the 
^ nation. This calls 
for a zealous 
dedication to 
maximise all its 
efforts towards 
greater growth.The 
singular honour of being 
the national flag carrier has infused 
PNSC with the spirit of dynamism 
needed to match the great respon- 
sibility nation has entrusted it with. 
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They are covered by the network 
of over 1600 branches maintained 

by National Bank of Pakistan 
at home and abroad 

The bank has played a key role in the 
development of Trade, Industry and. Agriculture 
in Pakistan, also in the promotion of the country's 
foreign trade. Possessing special expertise in 
international banking and finance. National Bank lias 
branches in key business and financial centres of - 
the world. The latest addition to these « the 
Beijing office. 


KQLPUfl- a mining 


mineral rich 
Province. 


Head Office 


KARACHI — A view of the Kmmchi Shipyard. 


PAKISTAN 

Education: Raising Literacy, 
Stressing Islamic Awareness 


I SLAMABAD — Pakistan's edu- 
cation policy, framed in 1978, 
i* trying to catch up with past in- 
tentions: the promotion of “Islam- 
ic awareness and at the same 
Lme. opening the road to develop- 
ment. 

In doing so, Pakistan's educa- 
tion planners are up against formi- 
dable odds. Hie nation's literacy 
Hie is one of the lowest in the 
vorld- 

According to the 1972 census, 
anly 21.7 percent of the population 
could be termed literate. There 
were wide differences between 
males and females, with a literacy 
rate of 30.2 percent for men and 
11.6 percent for women, and be- 
tween urban and rural areas, with 
a 41.5-percent rate in the former 
and a 143-percent rate in the lat- 
ter. 

By 1 979, however, the overall li- 
teracy rate had officially risen to 
24 percent, revealing a disturbing 
lack of improvement. La some re- 
mote rural areas, female literacy 
rates will still be found below 5 
percent. 

What the figures mean is that 
past budget expenditure on educa- 
tion (10 percent of total spending, 
against military spending of 26 
percent) has just about been able 
to cope with population growth 
(IS percent a year). If, according 
to the theologian educationalists, 
such as the Islamic adviser for edu- 
cation, Yusuf Tazaz Ali (who, de- 
spite his name, is a white Ameri- 
can converted to Islam), religious 
feeling is supposed to fight the 
devil of illiteracy, it is surprising 
that since the 1977 Islamic revival 
so little progress has been made. 

Islamic Urge 

That is, according to AJZ. Faro- 
qnl secretary to the Ministry of 
Education, because “the cons- 
traints imposed on us are simply 
mind-boggling," and as far as die 
Islamic urge goes, “people here in 
Pakistan already know the Koran 
by heart.'' Whatever the virtue of 
Islam in promoting literacy, the 
problems are deeply rooted. 

Fifty percent of schoolchildren 
quit class after only two years of 
schooling. The phenomenon as 
such is not an unusual one for a 
developing nation with a vast rural 
hinterland. The vital economic ne- 
cessities of village life dictate the 
families’ behavior: young girls 
have to look after babies and 
house, young boys are needed in 
tbefidds- 

“it is also that we have to inter- 
est the children." Mr. Faruqui 
said. Consequently, after having 
purged about 550 textbooks of “all 
non-lslamic and anti-patriotic ma- 
terial,’" curricula changes are en- 
visaged. Along with the introduc- 
tion of agro- technical teaching, 
compulsory for children aged from 
10 to 14, there has been, the writing 
of a single integrated reader for the 
whole of Pakistan replacing a mix- 
ture of available methods. 

Introduction of Arabic 

One innovation that is taken 
very much to heart initiated by 
President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, 
is the introduction of compulsory 
classical Arabic into the curricu- 
lum. Classical Arabic is the relig- 
ious vector of Islam, but there are 
critics here, who without being 
anti -Islamic in any way. think that 
ultimately the project can only be 
destructive. 

Pakistan is not a linguistically 
homogenous nation, and if a child 
from a Pal tan or Baluchi back- 
mound is to succeed in life, he has 
first to learn the ethnic langua g e; 
then Urdu, the national language; 
then English, used in higher educa- 
tion; and now classical Arabic. 

But the biggest problem that 
Pakistan’s educators have to con- 
tend with is the lack of any extend- 
ed educational infrastructure. In 
the rase of Punjab province alone, 
home of more than 60 percent of 
the total population, more than 70 
percent of established primary 
schools (35,000) have no building. 
Those villages fortunate enough to 
have a room marked “school" then 
face the problem of gross under- 
staffing. A teacher may have to 
cope with 60 children; there are 
normally two teachers for -five 


Reforms ' 

The problem is therefore 
twofold: insufficient school build- 
ings and the present lack of teach- 
ing staff. On both issues, the gov- 
ernment has pushed through a 
number of reforms that it hopes 
will radically change the state of 
the nation in the years to come. 

To resolve the first constraint. 
Dr. Mahbub ul-Haq, deputy chair- 
man of the Planning Commission, 
came up with an inspired idea. To 
overcome the shortage of build- 
ings. he has started a program 
aimed at gradually establishing 
primary schools in mosques that 
are only used for prayers in the 
evenings. 

In the fight to reduce illiteracy, 
the main emphasis has been laid 
on primary education, and al- 
though building proper school 
structures has been boosted, 
mosque facilities are not consid- 
ered totally suitable. The mosque 
transformation program expects to 
open 5,000 to 8,000 primary 
schools this coming year, against 
the 2.000 annual average for the 
last five years. 

This year’s Federal Develop- 
ment Budget for education is the 
highest the country has had so far, 
535 million, to which one must add 
loans and grants from foreign 
sources such as the recently agreed 


cy SI O-million credit for textbooks 
and teacher-training facilities. 

The turn toward mosque-schools 
has been supported by a reassess- 
ment of the official who was 
known as the Tehsil (small district) 
school inspector. The post was cre- 
ated under British rule and was ad- 
equate to cope with needs then. 
Originally, one man bad a maxi- 
mum of 30 to 40 schools on his 
beat; today the number can be 
anything between 100 and 200, 
which the inspector never got 
around to seeing. 

From now on, the inspector wDI 
have a new job. It will be his duty 
to go down into the village units 
ana act as an administrative 
adviser in coordination with the 
village-elected "education commit- 
tees.'' Among other tasks, the in- 
spector will have to select appro- 
priate mosques and brief the local 
imam in his responsibilities. 


wrong; the rural teacher was any- 
thing but safe from the pangs of 
hungry days. 

As froth last year, wages were 
reassessed and the gross discrepan- 
cies between urban and rural earn- 
ings are said to have been correct- 
ed, Still, $5 or $6 extra is not a 
strong enough incentive to con- 
vince young urban graduates to go 
out into remote villages. 

Recruitment Standards 

Teacher recruitment standards 
are being relaxed. To become a 
teacher in rural areas, one no long- 
er has to be a college graduate; 
simply a promising secondary 
school graduate with good results. 
The former nine-month training 
course for graduates has been re- 
placed by training sessions 
spanned over three years. The gov- 
ernment hopes to attract local 
graduates to take up class in their 
native environment. 


‘The main education focus is on primary 
schooling . . .But the government has 
outlined provisions for other key areas , 
such as higher education for women . 9 


Mr. Faruqui, together with all 
the other national planners, is per- 
fectly aware of the limitations of 
the mosque-school scheme. To put 
it mildly, the s mall village imam is 
hardly much more than basically 
literate himself and cannot hie 
viewed as a long-term substitute 
for a trained teacher. 

Previous education policies 
offset any chance of attracting 
young graduate teachers to operate 
in rural areas. Teachers wishing to 
settle down in urban zones would 
be entitled to a housing allowance 
of up to 45 percent of their basic 
salary (approximatly $40 a month) 
whereas it was thought that In ru- 
ral areas the villagers would be suf- 
ficiently glad to have their teacher 
that they would materially take 
care of him. It was an optimist's 
view that sadly turned out to be 


Nuclear Power: Approval 
Linked With Peace Pledge 

(Continued front Page 7S) 

supply nuclear power equipment, the Western diplomat said, 
many other countries might only insist on the standard Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards covering just the 
fuel and the plant itself. 

A Western nuclear source said that for months now the IAEA 
has been trying to upgrade the safeguards at the 137-megawatt, 
Canadian-supplied Kanupp reactor in Karachi, Pakistan's sole op- 
erating nuclear power plant. This came after the country bad 
mastered the ability to fabricate its own fuel, and followed reports 
to the IAEA at the end of 1980 about difficulties in verifying the 
number of fresh fuel bundles. 

But Shamim Ahmed Chaudhri, the director of the Pakistan 
Atomic Energy Commission, says most of the original safeguard- 
ing proposals suggested by the IAEA have either been implement- 
ed or agreed upon. These included the deployment of cameras and 
other monitoring devices and unproved sealing systems. 

He said five meetings bad taken place with the agency on this 
subject and further negotiations were expected. 

Making Its Own Fuel 

Pakistan has sought to make its own fuel using uranium mined 
from tire Bagafchore deposits near Multan in southwest Pakistan, 
since Canada imposed an embargo on supplies for the Kanupp 
plant in December. 1976. 

“We started making some fuel about two years back and we 
immediately informed the IAEA of our capability," says Mr. 
Chaudhri The fuel is fabricated at the Kundian plant at the 
Cbashmasite. 

“Our fuel was and is still going through a test phase,** Mr. 
Chaudhri said. “We loaded cur fuel in Kanupp along with the 
Canadian fuel. We still have some Canadian fuel in the reactor 
but the stock is depleting fast as it's been five years since the last 
supply." 

It was the Canadian embargo on fuel supplies and Pakistan’s 
realization that it could fabricate its own fuel for Kanupp that 
encouraged the start of what Gen. Zia describes as the “modest 
program" in uranium enrichment for its Chashma series. 

SopMrtfatied Technology 

Unlike Kanupp, which is a Can du- type reactor that runs on 
natural uranium, Chashma wfll be a light-water reactor, or LWR, 
requiring enriched uranium, a fuel that calls for such highly so- 
phisticated enrichment technology that it has only been mastered 
by a few countries in the world. 

“Whether our small-scale research and development project will 
come up to an adequate level for fueling our LWR we cannot 
say,” said Mr. Chaudhri. “It could take 20 years to reach that 
scale, or it could all break down.” 

The first 900-megawatt Chashma unit would have to function 
on imported enriched ur anium, he insists. Some sources speculate 
that this fuel supply could be negotiated with the country supply- 
ing the plant. 

The Chashma site is capable of supporting at least four reactors 
and possibly six depending on the availability of water front the 
Indus River. 

But the main constraint in nuclear construction has always been 
the availability of adequate financial resources. That is why the 
Pakistan government is hoping that ladders on the first plant will 
offer external financing help. 

Strategic Importance 

Pakistan obviously hopes that its increased strategic impor- 
tance, with some 100,000 Soviet troops in neighboring Afghani- 
stan, will cause Western countries to take a more lenient view 
toward helping it with its nuclear projects. 

A 600- megawatt version of the Chashma reactor was approved 
in 1976, but at that time the country was funseling all its available 
resources into big projects like the Tarbela dam and the Karachi 
steel mill. 

A Pakistani energy expert who declined to be identified said 
one answer to any controversy over his country purchasing a nu- 
clear reactor from the West, would be to dissociate the purchase 
from the PAEC. He said the commission had become too tainted 
by talk of an “Islamic bomb/’ 

If the more advanced Western countries declined to supply 
reactors, Spain or Argentina might be able to, be added. 

Spanish Involvement 

The Spanish engineering firm Sener, based in Bilbao, has al- 
ready been closely associated with the project and submitted a 
report on the financial and technical aspects earlier this year. 

It is not known who paid for the Setter consultancy contract but 
a Western nuclear source said that “The Spanish think the Saudis 
did.” 

Sener was one of three bidders for the contract, the most im- 
portant overseas work it has obtained. The firm was aware of 
Pakistan's controversial status in nuclear affairs, according to a 
source, adding that the relations between the Pakistanis and Setter 
were “very clean.” 

. - — P.M- 


Need Seen 
For Wider 
Search for 


The main education focus is on 
primary schooling to try to core 
the causes of rural illiteracy. But 
the government has outlined provi- 
sions for other key areas, such as 
higher education for women. The 
first university for women is to be 
opened up in a year or two. 

Likewise, the thrust to heave 
Pakistan out of technological de- 
pendency goes on. Twelve techni- 
cal colleges now operate in the 
country, against six colleges two 
years ago. 

It has been suggested that more 
than 100,000 adults were currently 
following adult literacy courses set 
up with UNESCO aid. The figure 
is apparently vastly overop timistic. 
Mr. Faruqui, when asked about 
the issue, confessed: “We really 
wouldn't know where to start!” 

— K-G-B. 


I SLAMABAD — Despite the 
lack of a major breakthrough 
in its oil exploration and develop- 
ment program, Pakistan's state- 
owned OH and Gas Development 
Coip. is about to offer 11 struc- 
tures for joint ventures with for- 
eign firms, with details to be an- 
nounced this month. 

“Our drilling rates are not satis- 
factory." said Dr. Mahbub ul-Haq, 
deputy chairman of Pakistan's 
Planning Commission. “Countries 
making a breakthrough drill at 
least 100 wells a year. That’s the 
rate we would like to achieve. We 
want private investors to come in 
and take a chance on Pakistan. We 
have prepared a model agreement 
so they can see the kinds of con- 
cessions the government is willing 
to rive.” 

The move to tempt in more for- 
eign partners is accompanied by a 
major energy planning exercise to 
find the best ways of developing 
the country’s energy resources dur- 
ing the next 20 years. Pakistan is 
casting around for solutions to its 
crippling shortages of power in the 
peak mouths, and to an energy im- 
port bill that has grown from 570 
million to $1.7 billion since 1973. 

Helping the Planning Commis- 
sion analyze the alternatives is the 
Geneva-based International Ener- 
gy Development Corp. 

Potential 

“The potential is here, but 
whether financial resources will be 
available in time and in sufficient 
quantities is another question," 
said IECD Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Francisco Parra. 

Currently, natural gas accounts 
for the major part — or 41.7 per- 
cent — of Pakistan's energy mix, 
with oil at 36.6 percent, hydroclec- 
tricity at 15.9 percent, coal at 5J 
p recent, liquid petroleum gas at 
0.3 percent and nuclear power at 
02 percent. 

But, as many Pakistanis are be- 
ginning to realize, gas is not an in- 
finite source and the government is 
stopping further use of gas for 
power generation purposes, stipu- 
lating instead furnace oil or HSD. 

If no new major gas discoveries 
are made, supplies could well be 
exhausted within the next 20 years. 

This means that there will be 
greater emphasis on nuclear power 
and hydroelectridty. 

03 Uncertainty 

Because of the uncertainty over 
oil, Pakistan is now investigating 
all possible energy options. 

,f We are giving the subject the 
carpet treatment — probing all the 
aspects," President Mohammed 
Zia ul-Haq said. 

As part of this move on all 


putting its 

Chashma 


planned 900-megawatt 
nuclear reactor out to global ten- 
der in the next six months, to be 
followed by two more similar-size 
reactors in the late 1980s. 

Canada’s CIDA is ranking Paki- 
stan's hydroelectric sites in terms 
of technical and economic merit, 
so that the easiest can be started 
first. The CIDA study should be 
completed by the end of 1983. 

While the ranking exercise con- 
tinues, decisions have already been 
made to increase the capacities of 
the Tarbela and Mangla hydro- 
electric projects to around 4,500 
megawatts and 1,000 megawatts, 
respectively. The country is also 
preparing to go ahead with the 
52.4-billion. 1,760-megawatt Kala- 
bagb hydroelectric project at Ml- 
anwali on the Indus River, in the 
Punjab. These three projects alone 
will be capable of generating a to- 
tal of more than 7,000 megawatts 
annually by the end of 1995. 

Hydroelectric Sources 

About 60 percent of the 3300 
megawatts of power currently 
being generated m the country is 
prodded by hydroelectric sources, 
said Maj. Gen. Ghulam Safdar 
Butt, chairman of the Water and 
Power Development Authority. 
This percentage is expected to in- 
crease now that natural gas can no 
longer be used for future thermal 
power plants. The total hydroelec- 
tric potential is estimated at 
around 20,000 megawatts. 

Because of the high sulfur con- 
tent of Pakistan's coal, develop- 
ment of this resource is limited un- 
til new technological break- 
throughs make easy utilization 
possible. 

Pakistan is currently producing 
15.000 barrels of oil a day, about 
12 percent of its total oil require- 
ment. The rest is imported from 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran and other 
Gulf states. 

The boost up to 15,000 barrels a 
day from last year's 10300 barrels 
is mainly due to Union Texas’ re- 
cent discovery of oil at Khaskeli in 
Sind province. Union Texas is one 
of nine private foreign and local 
companies involved in txl explora- 
tion and development in the coun- 
try. Two more firms — Hunts and 
Atlantic Richfield — have shown 
interest in joint ventures. 

Exploratory Wdb 

The Petroleum Ministry budget 
foresees the drilling of 48 explora- 
tory, appraisal and development 
weHs in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1982, up from the 29 to 31 
weUs of the previous two years. 
Twelve of the new wells will be 
drilled by the public sector and 36 j 
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High Technology Boosts Fertilizer Production 


L AHORE -— Wuh financial help from 
fnendlv Moslem countries, particularly 
Saudi Arabia 3nd the United Arab 
Emirates. Pakistan has purchased advanced 
technology from the West and pushed ahead 
with large fertilizer projects that have helped 
make it almost self-sufficient in nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

The $200-million public sector P aksaudi 
Fertilizers complex at Mirpur Mathelo in 
Srad provinces which started up at the end 
of 1980, for instance, was helped by loans of 
S29 million from the Saudi Fund for Devel- 
opment and $50 million from the govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia, as well as 550 million 
from the Asian Development Bank. 

The loans were used to purchase the 
Danes' Haldor-Topsoe ammonia process. It- 
aly’s Snamprogelti was tapped for the 
557.000-raetric-tons-per-year urea plant. 

A similar-size project owned by private 
sector Fauji Fertilizers at Machhi Goth in 
the Punjab was helped by a loan from the 
Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Develop- 
ment. 

OPEC Loan 

Public sector Pakarab Fertilizers at Mul- 
tan in the Punjab not only received an SI I- 
million loan from OPEC, but also a 48- per- 
cent equity contribution from Abu Dhabi 
National Oil Co. 

China, Pakistan's friend to the east, pro- 
vided a grant covering half the S78-znillion 
costs of a fourth project. This has only been 
operating the last three months and is sited 
just outside Rawalpindi. 

Through its five public and three private 
sector fertilizer companies, Pakistan pro- 
duced more than two- thirds of its total ferti- 
lizer requirements in the 1981-1982 financial 
year ending on June 30. 

Production totaled about 790.000 nutrient 
tons of fertilizer against a demand of 1.1- 
btllion nutrient tons, of which 862,000 is ni- 
trogenous and 223.000 tons phosphatics. 
The public sector's contribution is 61 per- 
cent of total production. 

Phosphatic fertilizers are mainly import- 
ed. (n fact, the country has little hope of 
becoming self-sufficient in phosphatics for a 
long time to come, whereas it should be self- 
sufficient in nitrogenous fertilizer shortly 


and remain that way until about 1984-1985. 
Both types of fertilizer are essential for 
thriving crops. 

Decisions on new fertilizer plant con- 
struction will not be made until a World 
Bank-sponsored, nine-month macro-study 
of fertilizers* role in Pakistan's economy has 
been undertaken. This study was .expected 
to be put out to international tender this 
month. 


fertilizers of about 10 percent in March of 
this year. Since that first price rise, fertilizer 
consumption has increased by less than 1 
percent 

“And still the (subsidy] ] bill for the coining 
fiscal year will be about $150 million on the 
government's budget.*' said Ejaz Naik, sec- 
retary in the Finance Ministry’s economic 
affairs division. “We’ve been lucky so far in 


Reasons for the study are to explore de- 
mand and supply projections for the future, 
especially in light of the sudden halt in 1980 
in the phenomenal annual growth rate of 
around 15 percent in the consumption of 
fertilizers during the previous decade. 

The study win also look at die availability 
of raw materials in die country, particularly 
natural gas, which is one of the basic ingred- 
ients for fertilizer, and rock phosphate. 

The government's massive hike in fertiliz- 
er prices is seen as the main reason for the 
halt in the growth rate of consumption of 
fertilizers by the farming community. These 
hikes were made in order to eliminate bur- 
geoning fertilizer subsidy payments, which 
were becoming too big for the country to 
handle. 

By late 1979. the government was saddled 
with $300 million a year in fertilizer subsi- 
dies in an effort to reduce costs to fanners. 
The idea, which was originally politically in- 
spired, was to encourage farmers to keep 
producer prices of crops artificially de- 
pressed and supply cheap food to the cities. 
“But the government found it was paying 
too high a price for such a policy. It lacked 
the ability to keep handing out subsidies ad 
infinitum,*’ a Western economic source said. 

Balancing Act 

The solution was a delicate balancing act 
aimed at reducing the fer tilizer subsidy 
while at the same tune slowly allowing pro- 
ducer prices for crops to creep up to world 
levels, the government’s eventual goal, with 
the encouragement of the International 
Monetary Fund, is to e limin ate fertilizer 
subsidies by 1985. 

The fust fertilizer price hike of almost SO 
percent took place in February, 1980, fol- 
lowed by a second increase in nitrogenous 


lore de- 


that while we’ve been reducing this subsidy 
the international price of fertilizer has been 
low. But if oil and fertilizer prices go up, our 


low. But if oil and fertilizer prices go up, our 
commitment to eliminate this subsidy will 
be difficult to implement-’’ 

The main concern of those involved in 
fertilizers and agricultural products is that 
crop yield might start being affected as re- 
ductions continue in fertilizer subsidies. So 
far this has not happened and the only im- 
pact has been more efficient use or fertilizers 
by the farmers. 

“Though consumption of fertilizer has 
been static, the production of agricultural 
crops has not been affected, so it shows the 
fanners are using fertilizers more carefully 
now." Mr. Naik said. 

Agriculture 

Figured into the overall equation must be 
Pakistan's reliance on a thriving agricultural 
sector. Approximately one-third of its gross 
domestic product comes from this source. 
Also, the country's fertilizer consumption 
per hectare of cultivated land is low. ft is 
less than half that of Egypt, for instance, 
and runs at only about 54 kilogram per cul- 
tivated hectare against a recommended 150 
to 200 kilograms per hectare. 

Until the growth in fertilizer consumption 
came to an abrupt halt in 19S0, planners 
were projecting a growth rate in demand of 
at least 10 percent per year until 1990, said 
Rjyaz Bokhan, chairman of Pakistan’s Na- 
tional Fertilizer Corp. This would have justi- 
fied an additional nitrogenous (.urea) plant 
and possibly two phosphatic fertilizer 
plants. Both the World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank have already indicated 
interest in helping with a new urea plant if 
justified by the upcoming nine-month study. 

Where phospbatics are concerned, there 
are many alternatives to be explored. One 
suggestion is to increase urea production so 


it can be exported, and use the foreign ex- 
change to buy phosphatics, thus eliminating 
the need for phosphatic plant construction. 

If phosphatic plants are built in the coun- 
try, competition could be lively from both 
public and private sectors, despite the gov- 
ernment's insistence that future investments 
will no longer be made in areas where the 
private sector is interested. 

DAP Plants 

Rafiq Habib of the influential Habib faro- 


instance. Two other private companies are 
also interested in DAP plants, including the 
Fauji Foundation, which recently started 
operating its urea plant at Machhi Goth. 

On the other hand, NFC which tuns the 
public sector fertilizer units, argues that a 
better case can be made For a 1,610-ton-per- 
day nitrophosphate plant, citing the costly 
import of ingredients needed for DAP. U 
points to the experience already gained in 
running its nitrophosphate plant at Multan. 
As yet, the private sector has not shown ii> 
lerest in a nitrophosphate project, an NFC 
source said. 

In the meantime, NFC is carrying out a 
550-million program to increase the capacity 
of its Multan urea plant by an^ additional 
100 tons per day and rehabilitating the old 
Pak- American ammonium sulphate plant at 
Daudkhei in the Punjab. 

The money. $38.5 million of which was 
loaned by the World Bank, will also be used 
to reduce pollution from the plants and set 
up a technical training center at Multan. 

Although help from the Middle East has 
been a blessing in terms of encouraging fer- 
tilizer plant construction, the Moslem coun- 
tries have helped create staff problems on 


One of the NFCs subsidiaries lost half rtf 
its experienced engineers to either the Mid- 
dle East or the private sector within a short 
span of three to four years. The situation 
became so critical at one stage that serious 
consideration was given to engaging a large 
number of foreigners to run the plant. 

— PJVL 


Priority Is Set on Development of Baluchistan 


I SLAMABAD — Baluchistan, the remote but strategic 
western province of Pakistan, is to be the focus of a 
concentrated development program during the next few 
years, backed by resources from the West and Moslem 
countries. 

Neglected during the years of British rule as impassible to 
penetrate because of its bleak mountainous terrain, the 
province has since been the scene of considerable resistance 
by its proud tribesmen against attempts at stricter control 
by the Punjabi-dominated central government in Islama- 
bad. 

Several insurgencies have been fought, the last in the mid- 
1970s, fueling Baluchi separatist sentiments. Since the Sovi- 
et intervention in Afghanistan in late 1979, the West has 
feared that Moscow would try to capitalize cm this Baluchi 
resentment against the more powerful Punjabi ethnic group 
by inciting further destabilization. 

Baluchistan's long borders with Iran and Afghanistan 
make it especially vulnerable to such subversion. A pro- 
Soviet, independent Baluchistan would open the way for a 
Soviet march south to the Arabian Sea, realizing the age-old 
Czarist dream of a warm-water port in Asia. 

The decision by the Pakistan government to develop 
Baluchistan by appealing for foreign financial help is partly 


inspired by opportunism because of this situation, accord- 
ing to political sources. President Mohammed 21a ul-Haq 
fuQy acknowledges that the Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan has helped Pakistan “expose its needs and require- 
ments” to the West. 

“Baluchistan has really been brought into focus,” he said. 
“We are going flat-out for its progress and development: 
agriculture, numerals, the social and educational aspects, 
electrification of villages, construction of roads and devel- 
opment of the rural areas.” 

But in addition to seizing the moment, there is also a 
strong realization in the central 'government that it can no 
longer afford politically, socially and economically to over- 
lode Baluchistan. A region bigger than West Germany, it 
constitutes 43 percent of Pakistan’s land area, even though 
only 4 percent of the 84 milli on population live there. 

“We are mustering up a program [for fiscal year 1982- 
1983] of around 700 million rupees from foreign aid and 
practically that much from our own resources, 5 ' President 
Zia clarified, adding that the $70 million had already been 
lined up (from the United States, Kuwait, Britain, Japan, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, fat^da and the World 
Bank.) 

This is just the start he said. The country has assessed a 


20- billion-rupee requirement for Baluchistan as part of .a 
five-year project. Donor countries, although skeptical of the 
Pakistan Hanning Commission's elaim* that Ralnphiatan 


could become the new granary of the country once its 15 
million acres of valley land are fully cultivated, still endorse 
die need for basic development “If you go to Baluchistan, 


you can already see the electricity pylons marching up the 
valley,” a Western economist said. 

This electricity will bring irrigation through electrification 
of tube wells. Baluchistan currently produces mainly fruits 
and vegetables. Its almonds, grapes and apples are prized by 
the people in Karachi. 

Because foreign aid for Baluchistan cannot easily be tied 
to specific projects much is coming in as general program 
aid. 

The British, for instance, are supplying almost $10 mil- 
lion in grants to Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
Province, which also borders Afghanistan. This is not being 
paid directly. Instead a system has been devised where free 
equipment is being supplied to the Pakistan government for 
the railways and other projects, and the government in turn 
puts the rupee equivalent toward the development pro gram s 
of the two provinces. 

— P-M. 


Fertilizer Production Capacity in Pakistan 


Fertilizer Project - 

PUBU C SECTOR 1981-1982 

Pok-Americon Fertilizer LtcL(NFC) 

Lyollpur Chemicals & 

Fertilizer Ltd.(NFC) 

Pakarab Fertilizer! Ltd. (NFC) 


Paksaudi Fertilizers Ltd (NFC) 

Hazara Urea Fertilizers 
Plant (NFC) 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
EXXON Chemical Fertilizer Ltd 
Dawood Hercules Chemicals Ltd 
Fauji Fertilizer Company Ltd 


Grand Total PUBLIC <md PRIVATE Sectors: 

’ rated ca pa city , thousands of nutrient tons 


Product 


/ Year of Prod u c ti on 

Conunwion&tfl Oapaaty* 


Ammonium Sulphate" 1958 

Single Super Phosphate Ritsalabad T W 

Single Super Phosphate Jarqnwola- 1968 

7 UREA ~ *962 

Calcium) 

. Ammonium) 

Nitrate) Expansion 19/8/ O'. 

Nitrophosphate j . -.'I 7 ' 


Sub-Total 


Urea. 

Phosphatics 


Sub-Total: 


; -258 


N ^; 1031 

Phosphatics '■*' V 86 


Rural Development: Government Plans 
To Transform Nation’s Farms, Villages 


(Continued from Page 9S) 
as well, disturbances were reported 
in the Marri and Bugti zones. 

Apart from the potential threat 
to national peace (the Baluch re- 
bellion of the 1970s played a major 
part in the downfall of Prime Min- 
ister Ali Bhutto), attention has 
been focused on the province by 
the discovery that huge resources 
of natural gas lie under its rocky 
hflls- 

Federai spending on develop- 
ment in Baluchistan has . soared 
from $50 million in 1981-82 to 
$200 millio n in the coming fiscal 
year, with $70 milli on of that from • 
foreign sources. 

This year should also see the 
completion of the long-needed 
RCD Highway linking the provin- 
cial capital of Quetta to Karachi. 
“Soon Baluchistan will reach che 
lamp level of development as other 
states,” Mr. Syed Fakhar Imam 
said. 

And Mr. Mahbub ul-Haq com- 
mented, “Baluchistan is a whole 
new eoonomic frontier waiting to 
be opened up.” 

A loan institution, the 4th Agri- 
cultural Credit Bank, has been set 


up with ID A assistance to help 
fanners acquire loans for crop im- 
provement. And two major finan- 
cial institutions, the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank of Pakistan and 
the Pakistan Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corp. will' be better 
able to stimulate private en- 
terprise; as the funds for lending 
available for each will be boosted 
from $30 million to $100 rmHibn. 

Banker on a Motorbike 

An unusual program was estab- 
lished a few years ago by the cur- 
rent chairman of the Agricultural 
Development Bank of Pakistan, 
Jamil Nish tar. “It’s basically .the 
concept of a banker on a motor- 
bike," he raid. Hie idea stemmed 
from the fact that with 7,000 bank 
branches in the country, thousands 
of villages still were unserved. 

So today, following three-month 
courses in finance, young agricul- 
tural graduates are handed a Japa- 
nese motorbike; a crash helmet 
and a list of 25 villages to visit at 
least once a fortnight. These young 
men have power to grant loans of 
up to $1,000. The farmer never 
sees the money he has signed for. 


instead, the banking bzkhrs 'iake 
care of the purchase, ddritezy . ahd ' 
supervisory use of tlte.:pite - of . 
equipment needed, ; 

The mobile banker rccovers ihe 
credit when the farmer takes his 
crops to market. The. recovery rare 
stands al 97 percent (compared 
with 55 percent m the: branch 
banks). More than 10,250 villages ~ 
are served by abort 400 traveling 
bankers; the program has had con- 
tracts with 60,000 borrowers far a 
three-year loan total of S 1 25L mil- 
Eon. ; '■{' •• 

. • Next year will also : see the. fust . 
application of the Ushr welfare tax ; 
which takes 5 percent of fannpro- ‘ 
duce from- indiwdual land - ovraers.- 
This tax in kind, irf taken directly 
by the village' “Zakat Conmrit- 
tces,’’ which redistribute the ja ro- 
duce to needy people, in the cam* 
munity- The fizst Ushr is to be lev- 
ied pti the April, 1983, wheat 
crops. ... T~‘ •' • . 7 : • . ‘ r 

The government 'hopes its 
changes and Innovations wflL not 
only improve production and_ ex- 
prats, but alsodflnqj^thcmigra- 
tion fromruralareasinto cities. ! • 

>• r-iLG-B 


LISTENING 
TO THE WORLD 

How do you speak to the wo r lti o £ f n^nce 7 With 
a worldwide presence. On-the-spot action. 

.Mature decisions. Internationa' expertise. 

All of which UBL has acquired in a remarkab'y 
snort span of time. With an international network. 

of branches, the most modern technological 
.and support facilities and the highest standards 
of personalised service, UBL is well reputed in 
investment banking sectors around the world. 

Today UBL has an international network of over 
1670 branches in Pakistan and 52 overseas branches, 
subsidiaries and a Joint Venture to provide a 
c ■ oad spectrum of services to ts mtemaiiona 
c- iec ‘eie 






We’re the bank where money matters but peopie count. 

flirapj United Bank Limited 

UJ==r "II THE PROGRESSIVE BANK 

Head Office: Karachi, Pakistan 


The Sheraton style is understanding the needs of the disi^ming giiestd 
Karachi Sheraton, located in the heart of the city amidst luxurit^ surjri 

offers excellent business facilities and effxdeirt personalized service. J : , ' 
The hotel has 418 elegant rooms and the best of international and kicalciusijie. 
Feel the splendour of the Orient at Karachi Sheraton. In a-styie which assures 
consistently high standards of quality and service., • V; . 
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MILL: A DEFENSE 
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B IN QASIM — Pakistan Sled’s 
' ^■mmi i' H'aq NBWBZ AkhtBT 
^ay5 drafThe; $Z5-b2Hon steel imQ 
bomwi lb Soviet: aid 40 Hlomeieks 
e&sfalong tte coast from Karachi 
:shouitl be in iht black by the late 
: 1980s., He dcrries the critaasm lbat 
!tfee' mtiLisz white elephant mid 
,wffl,belo?in£ money on eves; ton: 
’ctf rted it makes. . . 

; Itsboold be Teac hing a shade of 
gray^ery soon, he says. And. he' 
stresses the effect, it will have on 
the nation’s developing economy. ; 

-iThfc’ Western, point of view is 
tta^wftb; plenty .d: steel being pro- ; 
duced etewhere — why not im- 
port? Bm for- us, the sled miDrep- 
msents immense economic gains 
ter the economy,*' says Mr. 
Akhtar. Without it, Pakistan’s in- 
dustrialization will not foJlow nat- 
uralgcowth pattdnSy 1 ' 

- The 'en g in eeri ng » wiritnaT y now 

has to be stimiilated to eiisnre the . 
.sled miirs productionis used. Hie 
private sector: is being invited to 
.cstabtishdo w isliraia either 
■near ' the site or'dsewheie in the 
awnpry, to produce components 

for machirierymanidactiire. 

;■ DonandEdsis • "-••_ • 

. tie demand Ts already there. 
Tive'^rartOT.assemhlyplajitsthat 
inirialljr cafl ; for; imported compo- 
nents will . increasingly require 
iced components as 
is indigcaiized: So, too, 
will Pakistan Railways' locomotive 
assonblyf aetpry brig setup with 
Japatieseisastaiiceai Rjsalpur in 
the North-West FrontierProvince 
andtheSnzulatruck and. automo- 
bile -assembly plants being 
'launched byPairistari Automobile 
Coup. ' ; v * 

. "The World Bank Industrial 
Commission 1 has twice identified - 
engineering deports as ,onT nwm 


. i for the future,” says 
Mr. Akbtar, explaining that Paid- 
- Stan’s current primary exports of 
cotton "arid rice make the country 
-Vulnerable to trade fluctuations. 
Exports seed to be diversified to 
indude a much greater shar e of 
fimshecl goods. 

Thc l. 1-million ton sled mill 
complex, under- construction since 
1975,‘ startcd produdng pig iron 
and. cokejast year, but the down- 
stream umts have yet to be com- 

: missioned. Actual steel production 
: should start around the end of the 
. year when the steel making plant 
\aiicf billet imH complete thor trial 
runs. 

' Bm the . steel mill complex will 
only haws a dance to start break- 
ing even in 1985 when it is opera- 
ting at capacity and the value add- 
ed products (cold-rolled sheets and 
' bot-roOed* sheets) are bong pro- 
■ dneed. 

■ Currently coke and pig iron are 
being- produced at prices well 
above international rales, but are 
bong sold:- to domestic sources at 
. prices substantially lower than the 
nnpo?& price. 

Mr. Akhtar says the high cost of 
production is primarily the result 
of being in a quasiproduction stage 
where administrative overheads 
are massive compared with the 
small- section of null currently op- 
erating. 

“We are starting with a krwer in- 
centive price because, as I see it — 
and tins is the government's man- 
date — our mam-profit in the bal- 
ance sheet is going to come from 
the downstream engineering indus- 
try” he says. 

..The steel mill's l.I - milli on tons 
is prixected to meet the country’s 
overall demand for steel in 1985, 
wart from some allied steel items 
the mill is not capable of pro- 
ducing. 


Imports until now have never 
exceeded 700,000 tons, while do- 
mestic steel production utilizing 
electric are furnaces and imported 
scran totals about 300,000 urns an- 
nually. 

Stimulation of Demand 

The government’s belief Is that 
once indigenous sied becomes 
available it vwD stimulate demand, 
just as domestically available pig 
iron and coke have done in the 
past year. Both items are used in 
Pakistan’s foundries. When they 
were imported demand was rough- 
ly 20,000 tons annually of each. 
Yet sales totaled 50,000 tons last 
year. 

The biggest constraint to utiliza- 
tion of capacity in tlm engineering 
industry (currently only about 30 
to 40 percent) has been lack of in- 
digenous inputs, cl aims Mr. 
Akhtar. This is because imports 
have to be paid for in foreign ex- 
change, allocation of which is very 
restricted. 

“With ns supplying these inputs 
in abundance; utilization of capac- 


ity should be easily attained,” he 
says. 

While Pakistan Seed waits for 
its steel-making unit to start pro- 
duction, the null has sold 250,000 
tons of pig iron to India and 

60.000 tons of coke to Romania, 
with an option to sell an additional 

40.000 tons should there be a sur- 
plus. 

It has also had enquiries about 
small quantities from 5,000 to 

10.000 tons of coke from Iran and 
similar amounts of coke «n<t pig 
iron from Bangladesh. 

“But basically we are not in the 
export market,” says Mr. Akhtar. 
“We just want to dispose oT tem- 
porary surpluses.” 

'Hie snore-based steel plant, 
which is infras tract urally connect- 
ed with the new port under con- 
struction at Bin Qasim, currently 
depends on major imports of raw 
material for its operation, receiv- 
ing iron ore from India, Australia, 
Brazil and Liberia, and metallurgi- 
cal coal from Australia, the U.S. 
and Canada. 

— PJVL 


PAKISTAN— 

Engineering: Strategy of Development 


TSLAMABAD — Pakistan's re- 
1 cent agreement with Japan's 
Suzuki Motor Co. to produce auto- 
mobiles, jeeps, trucks and vans il- 
lustrates the government's strategy 
toward development of the coun- 
try's engineering industry. 

Vehicles will first be assembled 
with imported Japanese machinery 
sod components. As Pakistan's en- 
gineering capacity develops, a pro- 
gressive switch will be mad? to do- 
mestic components with the indi- 
genous contribution growing from 
30 percent at the beginning to 70 
percent or 80 percent in five to six 
years. 

Prior to the agreement with 
Suzuki, Pakistan had no automo- 
bile manufacturing capability, al- 
though domestic production of 
trucks and buses was expected to 
reach 4,979 by the end of 
1983. 

The Suzuki project will be made 
easier by the fact that all four 


Suzuki vehicles have many parts in 
common, including the engine. 

Pakistan is already manufactur- 
ing sugar and cement plant equip- 
ment under license and has recent- 
ly signed contracts to export sugar 
plants to Rgngtadpgh and In- 
donesia. 

“We are now doing what inHia 
was doing in the 1960s,” said Haq 
Nawaz Akhtar, chair man of Paki- 
stan Steel "But our development 
period will be compressed. Our 
processes win hopefully avoid 
much of the costly trial and error 
Inrfia haq frfl H to gO through.” 

Pakistan's slcdmaking capacity, 
which should become available as 
the 1.1 -million- ton mill at Bin 
Qasim near Karachi slowly comes 
on stream, is expected to stimulate 
the engineering industry and move 
the country from the first to the 
second stage of industrialization. 

Pakistan currently assembles 
cars, trucks and tractors using im- 
ported components but should 


eventually be able to make its own. 

“In the decade of the 1990s we 
should reach the third stage of in- 
dustrialization — electronics and 
automation,” Mr. Akhtar said. 

The Suzuki project, concluded 
in June, wiD utilize idle production 
facilities at two existing units — 
Sind Engineering and Awami Au- 
tomobiles — of the public-sector 
Pakistan Automobile Carp- 

Private Sector 

The private sector will be en- 
couraged to develop its vehicle 
component manufacturing capa- 
bility and some 130 participants 
have already been listed by PACO 
with help from a visiting Suzuki 
team. 

“So we will be integrating the 
manufacturing capability of pri- 
vate sector plants with our ‘mother 
plants' in die public sector,” said 
Abdul Mahid Mufti, a Ministry of 
Production official. “It mil be a 
good example of the collaboration 


we are trying to achieve between 
both sectors and will set the coun- 
vy on the road to self-sufficiency 
in truck and automobile manufac- 
ture.” 

_ With a capital cost of 572 mil- 
lion rupees and a SuzuH holding 
of 10 percent of the total equity of 
120 million rupees, the 10-year 
project calls for production of 
25,000 vehicles the first year, in- 
creasing to 55,000 by the 10th. 

Emphasis wfl] be on cars and 
pickups with production in each 
category expected to reach 23.600 
by the 10th year. Vans and Jeeps 
will each be restricted to 3,900. 

With its domestic market satis- 
fied, Pakistan eventually hopes to 
export motor vehicles, particularly 
to the Middle East where it enjoys 
dose ties with fellow Islamic na- 
tions. 

Suzuki was a natural choice for 
the collaborative arrangement as 
its small pickup is already a popu- 
lar vehicle in Pakistan. 


Private Sector Is Challenged to Assume Investment Role 

tionaiized, is thinking of setting up a 5100-million 
tilizer factory in Baluchistan to manufacture di 


Oil Exploration Effort Is Intensified 


;. (Coafmned from Page IIS) 
privately. Only a tew of them will 
be deep exploratory weBs; ; ’-. . 

- The government's participation 
in private sector joint venture op- 
erations varies from 25 percent— 
as in the case of British Petroleum 
— toasiimcbas49parcartiirPHk- 
Stanvac Petroleum's Mari gas field 
operation. /•_ : ■* 

Depending on ratamticiaal re- 
sponse to the 1 1 new stmetnxes 
being offered, two or three explo- 
ratory wells could be added to- 
those already scheduled tor 1982- 
1983 . :.;r • - >v;. <■ 

But most companies res pon ding 
would probably not start drilling 
until J983-19&, said PMrofaniu 
Mmistry Secretaiy Mohammed 
Masihuddin. -V 

The recent visit to Kuwait, Abu 


Dhabi and Canada by Pakistan’s 
petroleum minister, retired Maj. 
Gen. Rao Forman All Khan, to 
discuss the o ppo r tuni ties involved 
in the 11 new s tructures may result 
in at least one joint venture agree- 
ment. 

Kuwait and Pakistan both 
agreed to participate in joint ven- 
tures for petroleum exploration 
and a team from the Kuwait For- 
eipi Petroleum Exploration Co. is 
looking into the possibilities. 

“Whatever structures they da- 
dde an wOl be deducted from the 
TV* said Mr. Maahuddm. “There 
will be some free areas available 
also." 

'• Interested Canadian firms were 
scheduled To visit Pakistan last 
month and. this month to further 
analyze the op p o rtu nities. 

,:.y —PM. 


(Continued from Page 7S) 

Pakistan’s business community is still bitter about 
Mr. Bhutto's breaking up of the “22 families,” a 
phrase coined to describe the dose network of fami- 
nes monopolizing banking and industry in the “Gold- 
en Age” of the 1960s. 

“Even when the Indian government went through 
its Socialist phase it never did what Bhutto dm, 

though India did natimtdirt’ hanking and insurance,” 

said a member of one of these families. “Bhutto broke 
op the families and it was the families who created the 
projects.” 

Private Sector Promotion 

This same businessman believes that President Zia 
is genuinely trying to promote the private sector, but 
feds that the government should have done some- 
thing sooner to show its sincerity. 

“They could have denationalized more of (he proj- 
ects they inherited, like the life insurance companies 
and the cotton and rice export corporations,” he said. 
“General insurance, rnrinning marine inniranr^ has 
done extremely wdl in theprivate sector: But the gov- 
ernment won’t gjve ns back the life insurance compa- 
nies. 

“The same is true of government control in exports 
of cotton and rice, two of our major primary com- 
modities. One man is making all the decisions on cot- 
ton, for instance. There should be many decision- 
makers in the field and then it would not matter if 
some of the decisions made were wrong cues. 

“Why not let the private sector in here? This is 
what the goverameni should do to show people it is 
genuine. The private sector should have been allowed 
to play a bigger role much earlier.” 

Despite this businessman's reservations, some pri- 
vate sector com p anies are already gearing up to take 
advantage of the new opportunities the; see appear- 
ing. ... 

. Rafiq Habib of the influential Habib family, own- ' 
ers of the Habib banking network before it was na- 


fer- 
rfiam - 

monium phosphate. He also wants to supply compo- 
nents for the newly-formed Suzuki truck and 
automobile assembly plants of public-sector Pakistan 
Automobile Corp. as wdl as tractor components to 
some of the five tractor assembly companies setting 
up in P akistan ' 

“The best areas to gel into are agriculture and engi- 
neering,” Mr. Habib said. The Habibs have already 
captured a substantial share of the bagging industry 
for the cotmtiys agricultural produce. 

Many P&ktoam investors are looking to foreign 
firms to start joint ventures. They saw those compa- 
nies with foreign partners escape nationalization dur- 
ing Mr. Bhutto's time, except for Lhe life insurance 
companies. A foreign partner also helps speed up 
time-consuming bureaucratic procedures. 

Saw Materials Link 

The ideal opportunity is to be connected with a 
foreign company and be involved in something based 
on raw materials with an outlet in the Gull,” said 
Begum Ahmed, who owns a ship-breaking firm 
but is looking into other investment opportunities 
now that Pakistan's shipbreaking industry is going 
into decline. 

Begum Ahmed claims that though many of the 
traditional business families that lost under Mr. Bhut- 
to are not keen on responding to the current invest- 
ment challenge, sew people are coming into the field. 

One of her possible new areas of investment is a 
cement plant, and cement is one area where the pri- 
vate sector is already visibly taking over from the 
public sector. At least four private sector cement 
plants are now c oming up and should be completed 
by the end of 1984. 

“After two or three years of the martial law regime, 
people started noticing lhe steady growth of gross do- 
mestic product at 6 percent — on paper at least,” 
Begum Ahmed said. “It now seems a good time to put 


money back into the country. The returns in Pakistan 
are verygood, although investment may be safer else- 
where. The Habibs are astute ' enough to understand 
the present position. After a certain time of waiting, 
and in the aoserise of any other major parties coining 
forward, they fed the; can probably make good.” 

Western industry and diplomatic sources point out 
that no substantial investments are yet being made 
from abroad and this situation will continue while 
P akistani b usinessmen themsel ves are s till ltnnwrtnim 
about the future. 

Hope for Enthusiasm 

When Britain’s I Cl deckled to make a heavy invest- 
ment in a 12,000 tons a year polyester plant near 
Lahore in the late 1970s, the Pakistan government 
hoped it might encourage other foreign companies to 
test the waters. But there was no major reaction. And 
foreign companies already in Pakistan are still mainly 
restricting investment to expansion of existing capaci- 
ty rather than new capacity. 

Despite the cool response so far from its wooing of 
the private sector, the government has high hopes that 
the enthusiasm of people tike the Habibs and the 
Ahmeds will spread. It looks forward to having its 
funds freed from industrial development so that it can 
channel them into new priority areas. 

It has cut back total spending on industry to the 
point where its only major outlay is on the Pakistan 
steel mill. The mill will start producing steel later this 
year, but will not be folly operational until 1984-1985. 

“We are now on a bridge between two stages of our 
development,” said Ejaz Naflc, secretary in the Eco- 
nomic Affairs Division of the Ministry of Finance. 
“Having attained self-sufficiency in food grains, and 
with a reasonably good industrial base including near 
self-sufficiency in cement and fertilizers, we now have 
to think of developing our energy resources and our 
human reso ur ces. These areas, together with improv- 
ing agricultural productivity, wifi be our priorities 
over the next five years.” 


Reflecting this shift in priorities, which was origi- 
nally outlined in the government's three-year public 
sector development program (1 980- 1981 /1982r 1983), 
total expenditures for agriculture, energy and social 
services increased last year from 47 percent to 55 per- 
cent Subsidies are currently eating up $150 million 

The three-year plan, drawn up in com unction with 
the International Monetary Fund, called for a reallo- 
cation of resources away from the Bhutto policies and 
toward the following goals: 

• Improving agricultural yield per acre, one of the 
lowest in the world. In this year’s public sector annual 
development program, which began July 1, agricul- 
ture receives almo st one-third of the total investment 
funds. 

■ Bettering the energy infrastructure in order to 
build a solid base for industrial expansion. Pakistan 
now spends S1.7 billion annually on imports of crude 
oil and petroleum products, about 70 percent of the 
income it receives from its visible merchandizing ex- 
ports ($2.4 billion in 1981-1982). Domestic oil and gas 
exploration activities are to be stimulated and other 
energy options tike nuclear power and hydroelectriri- 
ty pursued. Under IMF and World Bank pressure, 
Pakistan is reforming its ofl and gas pricing system. 
The higher prices should encourage not omy an in- 
crease in output from existing fields, but an increase 
in exploration in new areas. 

• Improving education and health, including look- 
ing at ways to control an annual population growth of 
3 percent. 

The high priority the government is giving Lhe so- 
da! services is partly the result of years of neglect, 
and partly because of the growing political and eco- 
nomic clout demonstrated by the rural establishment, 
which now wants its share of a better life too. Many 
of Pakistan's villages have men working in the Gulf. 
These 2 million or more workers have helped to im- 
prove the economic life of the bottom 40 percent of 
the country's population. 



Muslim Commercial Bank is known for 
high standard of professional banking 
services, by providing modern fast-paced 
and courteous banking services to more 
and more Pakistanis throughout the 
country. 

MCB's years of experience and its wide 
range of international services are afso 
within the reach of those outside the 
country. 

In addition to 1341 branches in Pakistan, 
the Bank operates 24 branches in the 
United Kingdom with special correspon- 
dents in Saudi Arabia, U;A.E., Kuwait Guff 
and correspondents all over the world. 


MCB is also in joint venture with Middle 
East Bank Ltd., which has shown tremen- 
dous progress during the year 1 981 . 

In Home- Remittances MCB has had 
remarkable success in the year 1981 with 
an increase of 1 09%. 
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lie Fin HolUna 2*56 

41/2% 1*8* Mar 
lit Sheraton 1655 
6 1/2% 1989 Jul 

Jonelrran Logon 1* 16 

4 3/4% 1983 Jun 
Kaiser Aluminum 4040 

i % 1583 Feb 
Kidd* Waller 3147 

5 % 1*8* Feb 
Lear Petrol Lee 4756 

8 % 1*8* Jun 
Lear Petrol Lee 335* 

8 % 19*500 
Utemork inn 11.41 

9 1/4% 199« Aar 
Lfv intern 4281 

S % 1*88 Jui 
Marina Mid land 25.00 
5 % 1988 Mar 

Marian mil Fw 67 JO 

• % l**SO® 
Maice Cere 31/71 

4 1/2% 1988 Jan 
Mownuiuai Mlae 31 01 
#3/4% 1*87 JUl 
Man mutual Mlae 3000 
I % 1994 Jul 
Mcdernwn Ray 59.70 
43/4% 19870® 

Mdl Capital 17 JO 


148 


maturity 4 57 1/3 
39 Dec 72 
maturity 515 1'* 
15 Aor 81 
931/2 maturity 5*3 1/2 
15 Apr 81 

71 1/2 maturity S 57 3/4 
I Mnvn 

9t maturity S3* 

I Jui 72 

el 1/2 maturity *128 
13 Auo 43 

941/2 maturity *103 

I MOV 78 

98 maturltv S 33 1/3 


rll 


93 maturity * 13 
IS Aua 48 

671/2 maturity *531/2 
1 Jun 69- 

61 maturity 3632/7 
IS Mov 70 

67 1/2 maturity 4584/7 

15 Aor 73 

U maturity 556 l/S 
JO Mar 72 

771/2 maturity 1171/4 
1 Jan 87 

68 rnatbrHv 4405/7 
» Feb 70 

68 IS Jul ■ 4538/9 
IS Dec 61 

*0 maturity S521/5 
1 Aua IF 

*81/2 maturity 824 5/8 
l Sep 4* 

7* maturltv 8313/9 
13 Jun 79 

63 maturity 4231/3 
ISO®* 

451/2 maturity Sll/i 
IS Aar 81 

91 maturltv 431 5/4 
1 F«b6* 

431/2 maturity 4233/8 
15 Dec *8 

45 maturity S 40 
BO® SO 

43 maturltv 4143/4 
1 Sea 73 

97 maturity 8 32 1/4 
15 Mar 73 
maturity 4 33 1/J 
30 Seen 
maturity S7S 
I Mav 7] 

maturltv tuM 
1 Jon 70 


NEW YORK (APHRMUv Onr tbo Counter 
stacks oivlno the hloh. law. and last Ud prices 
ter (ha waafc with the not chonee from Hi* 
oravloM w eek's kst bM arias. Ail quotations 
suapiiod bv me Natiorei Amctatlan of 
SocutiNas Dealers, Inc. art not actual 
tremactlam but or* r oprem n htflve IntardeaMr 
prlcps at whl®i these icoiritteo could hove Bean 
soul. Pilots do not hiduOi rttaH merKup, 
mortatown or oommlsston. 

Saws map! led bv NASD. 

Sales In Nat 

WOs HMi Law Lott Ore* 


ABFort ,18a 

AFG 

AGM M 

AGS 

AMCbl 

AMPI.11 

ASKCPI 

AVMCb 

AbromsAar 

Acodira 


Accwirtn 

USSR? 

ACMAT 


AddHnW JO 

AdvCIr 

AdwRow 

AdvSaml 

AdvSvUJOr 

AdvOTlJQr 

AarSy 3 

ANBCP 1-54 
AflBShl 


AirPIn 
AtrWlsc 
AlaTG*4o 
AlmoSA 30 

AJsBCmt 

AlSkMil 
AJskPct 
AlexBW 1 JO 





5 Ira % KB* May 

49 

maturity 882 


■Jl 

83$ 

Met Intel Fin 42*7 


1 Dec B0 




01/4% 1*9$ Dec 

43 



IJl 

870 

/uanasca Intern JO 47 


15 Marts 




5 % 1*07 Jun 

52 

maturltv 1ft 1/2 


1J1 

825 

Momanto intern 117* 


1 Mav 44 






maturity IBS 

L1+ 

SAB 

150 

Moran Enerav3740 


t Nov SO 




B % 1*93 Nav 


maturity S26J/5 

1J6 

3A4 




IS Jun 73 



4 U 4% 190 1 Jun 

(6 

maturity 8531/4 


348 


MatoroW Intern 2SJD 






41/3% K8JJu> 

1*3 

maturity 8 3*2/3 



87 

National Can 5348 


1 Jun 69 




53/8% 1*87 Dec 

17 

maturity 8 TO S/7 

1B54 



NICPT Over, Fin 27J9 





183/4 % 1*95 Mav 

M 

maturity 8341/2 


2J4 


Narltnyf® Inil 41.24 





* % 1994 Jul 

*1 

maturity 8 74 1/4 



815 

Ocll mil Fin 40JC 


IS Nov SO 




• % 19*5 Nov 


maturity *24 1/} 



125 

O-on, |l|lnol,3AA4 


1 Feb 73 

T2J6 

1X0 


4 1/2% 1*87 Jul 

70 

malurlty 8271/J 







2*58 

JAB 


51/4% 1900 S«P 

47 

maturity 814 


122 

Penoa Finance 31X1 


1 Dee 00 

341- 



0 »/2% 1**5 Dec 

31 

maturity 802 1/4 



825 

Penney jc Europ 10+7 


1 Jul 70 


.74- SJ7 


Note to Readers 


Because of technical problems, the full list of 
international bonds was not available. 


sita 


75 


lltn (Luxemeoura' 108 
*1/2% 1*87 Mov 131 
*115 Ub3 l Panama ) 1500 

5 % 198* Mav 

JAPAN 

Alda Enoiiieerina 

5 1/4 % 1*9« Mar 

AitnanutoCo irtc 
73/4% 1995 MOT 
AllnomotoCa me 

5 1/4 % 19*4 Mar 
Asaftl Chemical Ind 

6 1/4 % 19*0 5op 
AMhl Optical CO LW 

7 % 1994 MOT 

Asics Corporal >on 
53/4% 19*3 Jan 
BrWBntone Tire Ca 

5 1/2 % 1**4 Dec 
Canon Inc 

63/4% 19*4 Dec 
Conan Inc 
43/4% 19*3 Dec 
Canon inc 
7 % 19*7 Jun 

Dal Nippon Ink Chem 

6 % 1996 Mar 
Dal Nippon Printing 

43/4% 1*84 MOV 
Dalai inc 
6 % 19*1 Aua 

Dole* inc 
61/2% 1994 Aua 
Dahra House inourirv 


I Jun 77 

maturity 410577/7 U4- 4.15 

1 Fab 80 

maturity 5*9 2/5 1113 4JB 


*20 

*40 


S4Q 

*30 


*30 

S15 


ST0 

S89 


*50 

*50 


*40 

SIS 


SM 

*50 


S40 


*15 


too 


7 1/4% 1*91 Mar 
SSO DQiwa Securities 
S 1/2% 1994 Sep 
*50 FulltSu Fanuc 

4 1/2% 1(94 Seo 
*80 FulllwLla 

51/7% 1994 Seo 
5 40 Fgrvkdwa Eie®ric 
53/4% 1994 Mar 
*40 Hitachi COM* Ltd 
51/4% 1(94 SeP 
*40 Hltodii Credit Cora 

5 % 1*96 See 

*150 H.iDChlLid 

5 1/4 % 1994 Mar 
S 50 Honda Motor Ca Ud 

SI/J% lfB*AW I M 

*80 Honda Motor CaLM 

Sl/2% 19*7 Feb 84 

SSO ibuYokada Ca Lid 

6 % 1993 Aug *7 

850 llp-Yokaao Co Lid 

5 3/4% 19*3 Aua 70 

*25 JoccsCaLId 

71/2% 1995 Mar 77 

*25 JacaCoLld 

51/2% 199» Mar 40 

*40 JinCOCo Ltd 

• % 1*93 Feb 49 

S 100 Jvc View Coma Jaoan 

5 % 1*97 Mar 79 

*20 Kao Soap Co Lid 

4 % 1997 Sop 11* 

*100 KawaMl Steal Carp 

*3/4% 1*94 Mar 44 

SSO Komatsu Lid 

71/4% 1998 Jun 144 

825 KatOBukiva 

7 % 19*4 Fob ff7 

'*75 Kubota Ltd 

43/4% 19*1 Apr 11* 

*30 Moral Co LW 

4 1/2% I** I Jan 


ID® 81 ven 581 JO - 

30 Mqr *4 458 2/5 
II Fob 80 venS84JD- 
24 Mar 95 424 4/5 
13 Jul 81 ven *33 - 
22 Mar *4 10n 1/4 
1 Aor 76 yen 140-20- 

13 Sep *0 1192A 
1 Nov 7* yen 457 JQ- 
lSMcxr *4 SJI 3/S 
1 See 78 ven 4*1 JB- 
8 Jon *3 5874/9 

I MOr 87 ven470 - 

70 Dec 94 517 8/9 

II Dec 79 ven 505.90- 

moturltv 403 
5 Jon 81 ven 736J0- 

31 Dec 95 8812/5 
I Jul 82 ven 74820- 

20 Jun 97 775 1/2 

20AuaB1 yen 287 - 

25 Mgr 94 1175^ 
l May 71 ven 155-JO - 
X Ap r 84 1111/3 
1 Seo 76 ven 7*1. 10- 
88 1/2 X Aug 91 480 1/J 

1 Noe 79 yen BO - 
*4 maturity 94*3/3 
1 Aua 76 van 541 - 

83 15 Mar 91 463 3/4 
ISOecSl yen 513 JO - 

40 25 Sen 96 574 4/5 

I Ocl 81 ven 3414 - 
77 23 Sep 94 4215 1/9 

1 Jul 81 yen 732 - 
93 21 Sea *4 8571/4 

15 Jul II ran 380 . 

92 21 Mar *6 3M 2/5 

5 Feb 37 rim 515 - 

84 31 Seo«* 5844/9 

16 Jul SI ven 1412J0- 
71 1/2 ZJSepVo 18778/9 

31 evil ven 484J0- 
2* Mar 94 5888/9 
1 May 79 yen 48240- 

24 Feb 8* 4173/5 
1 Mor 12 rente! 
»Fte«7 *184/* 

32 Jun 77 ven 980.40 - 
JO Auo 92 *29 8M 

21 Jun 78 yen *98,(8 - 
»6ua 93 12071/9 
iNovBO ven 4*4 . 

71 Mor 95 *47 
1 0® 81 yen 584 50 . 
21 Mar 9t 441 1/5 
I Jul 77 yen 888^1 - 

14 Feb *2 8261/3 
IB Jan 82 rw 244420 
10 Mar *7 2X42/5 
1 Oct 77 van 433.50- 

15 Sep 92 4301/2 
I Sep 81 van 22* 

25 Mor «4 2*2 
X Jun 73 ran JM-TO - 
mohirlrv 3454/5 
1 A nr 81 yen 61* - 
15 Feb 94 75J4/T 
IV Feb 7* yenJ2t40- 
14 Apr *1 2778/9 
I Jut 7e yen 736.70- 
XJai*l 4152/3 


11-28 2J2 


IX 



S % 1*07 Sep 

421/2 maturity 8SJ1/4 

825 

.Apache mil Fin 4124 


15 Jun 81 


9 1/2% 1**4 Jun 

48 

maturity 8231/1 

81S 

Bangor Ponta 27.98 


15 Jon it 


51/4% 1*80 Jul 

70 

maturltv 8353/4 

820 

Banker, intern 34.13 


1 Dec 67 


4 % 1*14 Jun 

98 

maturity *3*2/7 

820 



1 Jul 71 


7 1/4% 1*90 Nov 

110 

maturity *171/2 

*75 

Beatrice Foods 43J7 


1 Mar 72 


6 1/4% 1**1 Aug 


maturity SJ27/B 


Beatrice Food, 15.71 


1 Adt 73 


4 1/2% 1**25w> 

77 

maturity 828 

825 

Beatrice Food, ft *4 


1 Apr74 


4 7/0% 1*93 Aug 

05 

malurltv 8223/4 


Blocker Energy 45JI 


1 juiaa 


1 1/4 % 19*5 Jul 

32 

malurlty 831 7/0 

530 

Borden Oreneo, 34 78 


15 Apr 72 



113 

maturity SM 3/4 

SX 



I Jut 73 _ 


5 % 1**2 Seo 

103 


835 



IS Jun 73 


43/4% 1*07 Jun 

47 

malurilv 5411/2 

5 25 



1 Aua 73 



75 

maturity 852 

17 



31 Jul 70 




maturity 539 

*15 



150® 60 


5 % 1*00 Aor 

70 

maturltv S40 2/5 

150 

Charier in* Fin 20JI 


IO® 7* 




malurlty 1ft 3/4 

812 

Ch*Mtirou0t>-Pon4082 

1 Nov 49 


4 3/4% 1*83 Dec 

130 

maturity 8341/2 

*25 


IS 5«o 70 


41/4% l*tu Dee 

128 

maturity 1243/4 

850 

Chevron Over, 4437 




5 % 1900 Feb 

ISO 

maturity 8155/* 

140 



15 Aug ft 


5 % 1*80 Feb 

52 

malurlty 842 

8*0 



IS DecM 


43/4% t*S8 Mav 

51 

malurirv 8731/2 






03/4 % 19*4 Aor 

124 

maturltv *202/3 

125 

Continental T*| 42.17 


1 AOT49 



75 

maturity 823 5/7 

830 



IS Dec 00 


03/4% 19*5 Dec 

42 

maturity 834 S/* 

115 

Cummins htr Fin 1833 


30 Jun 72 


«9/4% 19840® 

74 

maturity *541/2 

120 





5 % 1900 Auo 

75 

maturity *341/4 

SM 

Damon Caro UTS 






maturity *723/4 

830 

Dari inaudrle, 10.10 


1 5*073 


43/4 % 1*87 Aug 

74 

maturity %9t 

8 15 

Denny'S Intern 345* 






maturity *271/3 

dm vOflOeurxh* Texaco SJ8 


1 Nov 47 


12523 *J8 

4lJ8 244 
110.74 674 
473- »*0 
553- 7 M 
2-14 7J4 
583 7J6 
SJJ9- 7J4 
K»L00 
1.18- 675 
Ul- 67* 
13644 1035 
1534 5.93 
JJ5 UAt 


9JS 


5 % 1*84 MOV 

Dictaphone Ini 3SJt 
S 1/2 % 1988 Mar 
Oipicon Finance 33.90 
81/2% 19*50® 
DvnaJectron intBIJU 
* J/2% 1*95 MOV 
Gasman Kodak 10 X 
J 1/2% 1*88 Mav 
Eaton Intern 2727 
5 % 1987 Moy 

ELKlIern 21.98 

4 3/4% 1987 Dec 
Eie® ran Mwnori 39 J5 

5lfl% 1988 Dec 
Esterilne Int 25JI 
8 1/4 % 1995 O® 

Fed Deal Stores 243* 
41/2* l«85 Dec 
Fodder, Cosltat 21 Ik 

5 % 1*92 Mav 
Firestone Overs 3*JM 

5 % 1988 MOV 
FordlntemCap1B.ll 

$ % 1983 Mav 

Ford fnrem Caa l*Jl 

6 % 1986 Mdr 
Fora Intern Pin 177* 

5 % 1*88 Mor 


8*3/8 1* Aar 84 dm 170 

I Oct it 
maturity 528 

II Sep 80 
maturity *2*1/2 


110 


7* maturity *772/* 
15 Mav 89 

891/2 maturity s*& 

1 Jan 73 

731/2 maturity SJ62/3 
IO® 73 

8* matu ri ty *451/2 
15 Jut 49 

M maturity 5331/1 
150® » 

61 maturity 5392/3 
15 Jul 44 

9« maturity *41 
15 Dec 73 

X maturity *471/4 
31 Dec 68 

43 maturity *293/1 
U Nov 48 

93 maturltv SSS2/V 
IO® 71 

74 maturity *»1/I 
X Aar 74 

431/2 maturltv *54 1/5 


S10 

s 

Gclvrrton-Htoor 34.44 
1 %J9*4 Dec 

05 

15 Dec 79 
maturity 824 



General Electr 1238 
41/4% 1*07 Jun 

*0 

15 Jun 73 
maturity SM3/4 



General Pood, 2132 

4 5/8 % 19820® 

** 

1 Jul 48 

maturity 8437/8 



Geneoco World 24J2 
51/2% 1908 Mar 

47 

INovM 
muturity ,38 



GHten intern 52+3 
5 3/4% l*8e Feb 

44 

1 Sep 4* 
maturity 11* 



GW*«e Como J4 *3 
43/4% 1987 Dec 

30 Jun 73 

721/2 malurlty 8(7 



Gillette intern 1481 
4 3/4% 1*83 Dec 

*4 

31 Mav 41 
maturity 8671/3 

7X3* 6.15 


Groce Wr Over, 17 AS 


1 Aua 47 


*50 


*20 


SX 


% 1*89 Dec 
Penney jc inter 1L1» 

4 1/3% 1987 Aua 
Pension Capital 2633 

6 % 1994 Apr 106 

Ptonnina RosearTOJO 
41/3% 1*84 Dec 77 

PI vwoad -Oio mplo 77X 
51/4% 1983 Feb *4 

RamadO Capital 44 J3 

6 1/4% 1986 Nov 
Pco Intern 16.18 

5 % 1*88 Feb 
Reading Bole, 3778 

8 % 19*5 Dec 

Revlon inceroiS 14 

4 3/4% 1987 Aor 
Revlon intern 3*^1 

41/4% 1913 Jun 

Reynolds Metals 72J4 

5 % 1*83 Jun 
Sa«on Industrie 4647 

*3/4% 19870® 

Son Oveneaa 3206 
*1/4% 1989 Mor 
Searta infers *455 
43/4% 1988 May 
Southland Car* 30.il 
5 % KST Jul 

Spectra- Physics 3U* 

8 % 1994 Dec 

Sherry Rend 19 42 
4 1/4 % 1988 Feb 
Squibb Intern 17.54 
4 1/4% 1*87 jun 
Texaco (Europe! 22.60 

4 1/3% 1*88 J® 
Termini Air J 48 *7 

71/3% 19*3 AUO 
Thermo Electron 34 15 

7 % KM Jul 
T1 pco Finance 3175 

11/4% 1996 Mor 
Tosco InH Fin 3674 
I % 19*5 0® 

Tronsto mil 1471 

■ 3/4% 19*5 Dee 
Tricorn OH Ga,32J10 

■ 1/2% WSSeo 
Trw Intern 1905 

5 % 1*88 Feb 
Tvco Intern 32J2 

J % 1984 Mat 
Varca I nil Fin 32.79 
11/3% 199* Mar 
wona La Darn ter 1 21 1* 
91/4% 19*4 Mdv 
Warner Lambert 20*3 

4 1/3% 1*87 Aar 
WWner Lambert 1*74 

41/4% 1988 Apr 
Warner Lambert Ji 48 
41/2% 1*88 Auo 
Kero. Carp 4 74 

5 % 1*88 Dec 
kldev mil F>n 3448 

■ 1/4% 1995 Dec 


781/3 maturity *535/9 
1 Aug 73 

71 1/2 maturity *13 
I April 
maturity SM 
IS Jul X 
moluritv SSO 

1 Jan 4* 

moturRy *243/4 
15 Jul 72 
731/2 maturity *1*4/7 
IMov 4* 

431/3 maturity *5$ 

3 Mor 81 

58 maturity *3* 

2 Jan 73 

76 maturity S 39 3/4 
2 Jan 6* 
maturity *34 
31 Mar 4* 
maturity 544 3 /< 
X Apr 73 
maturity *13 
1 Jan 70 

maturity *451/3 
I Jon 49 

maturltv *181/3 
1 Feb 73 

maturity SHI/* 
15 Dec 7* 
maturity *43 3/4 
15 Mor 74 
maturity S Si 1/2 
15 Mav 73 
maturity *57 
15 Apr 4* 
maturity *441/4 
15 Apt 77 
maturity *141/3 
15 Jan 70 
maturity 5291/7 
1 Mar 81 

81 1/2 maturity *33 

1 Aar 11 

54 10 D® *5 Sit Jrt 

1 Dec 60 

44 1/2 maturltv 548 

X Sep BO 

St maturity *31 f/4 
1 Reb 49 

*3 moluritv *521/2 
1 Nov 6* 

82 1/2 maturity SX3/4 

■ Marti 

4$ maturity SX 1/3 
IS Mav 11 

87 1/2 maturltv 1471/4 
1 Apr 73 

72 1/7 moluritv *48 
I APT 74 

AT maturity *611/3 
IMoyA* 

76 maturity S3* 

I Jon 75 

44 maturity S 148 

15 Dec X 
maturltv *2* 


Alfcolne^S 

AlesWst 

AllegBv JO 

AtooLd 

AidBns.92 

AlldCap JHo 

AIo5®ir 

AlpG un 

AlPMlC 

AltelrCp 

AWrPR 

AJtk S4wt 

AJtxteun 


AmbMr 26 
Amdbc 
Amrfrd JJ7e 
AmAsarl 
AAcrol M 

ABncPal 
ABcnOTi J5e 
AmSnkr .48 
ACtYBk 
ACimvF 
AEaulty .9*9 
AFUSLAOe 
AFIltron 1.10 
AFhllplOI 
AFIMpfEI 
AmFn 
AFletchr 1-32 
AFumJISl 
AGreet St 
AGrtyFn 2Bt> 
AmlnLf 
AindmF 1.12b 
AlnGavOI 

AlnGopfSX 


93 


48 


74 


85 


510* 63* 


22.** 1157 
1600 256 


64.73 674 


473- 507 
1619 614 
138.70 TJX 


6174 65* 
*X*1 4J9 
172 65* 


■7 


— HIGHEST CURRENT YIELDS — 
On convertibles haying a conversion 
premium of less man 10 %. 





1 Feb 11. P23»._ 

BJ4 133 


81/4% 19*6 JFl 

45 


820 




3JS 2J< 


80 

1 Nov *0 P67B1/4 

850 






te 

20 Sen *5 208 2/3 


825 



15 Sep 7* juris* 



74 

S Mav 8* 5kr2302/3 

4X3 5.1* 

825 






72 

21 Mar *5 547 

IJ+ 1A3 




1 Dec SO yen 220 - 



73/4% 1*95 Seo 

77 

22 Sea *5 2677/8 


S» 






77 

21 Mar *6 2M4/S 





1 May 78 P«60 i 



6 3/4% 1*970® 

48 

l»tu97 P458 


*25 






97 

7 O® 96 P 16* 



AJ co Standard 50.00 


ISO® 79 

J+ 5A7 




maturity 8 20 




150® 77 P 385 • 

418- 648 



71 





15 Dec 80 

4.04 





850 



IB Dec 81 yea 5137 • 

7.15 184 


60 

25 Sea *6 5744/5 

825 



lOrtBt ven 58450 • 

27+ 1 A3 



21 Mar ft 6*42/5 

830 



1 Now 19 yen 45750 

L72- 174 


T7 

ISMcrW 531 2/S 

830 



TJanK U/178- 

100 3M 




820 



1 Jur 79 Vea 725 


4 % "l**4 Sep 

68 

2* Sep** 8631*3 



- Explanation of Symbols - 


C7M, Con aola n D ollar SDR Special Orawlns Rfabts 

ECU Eurooean Currency UlWt Y YBfl 
EUA Eurooeon Unit a! Account LFR Luxemboura Franc 
l- Poimd Sterllrt® SFr Swiss Fr 

DM Deut^heMark Ft 

NMD Norwealcm Kroner .DM 


Swias Franc 
Frencti Frtm< 



West LB 



Eurobonds - DM Bonds • Schuldscheine 
for dealing prices call 

pOsseloorf 

Westdeuische Landesbank Head Office. P O Box 1128. 4000 Dusseldort 1 
Teleohone 8 26 31 22 ■ Telex 8581 881: International Bond Trading Dept 
Telephone 8263 7 41 Telex 8 581 882: Imetn. Institutional Investors Dept 


London 


Westdeuische Landesbank. 41. Moo/gaie. London EC2R 8AEAJK 
Telephone 638 6141 ■ Telex 987 904 


Luxembourg 


WestLB International S A . 32-34 Boulevard Grande- Duchesse Cha/hane. 
Luxembourg. Telephone 44 74 11 ■ Telex 2831 


Hong Kong 


WestLB Asia Limned. 1301 Hutchison House. 10 Harcoun Road. Hong Kong 
Telephone 259206 Telex 75 142 


Leading Marketmakers in Eurobonds WestLB 

Westdeutsche landesbank 


Argentina Is Said 
To Ask Debt Talks 

Reuters 

BUENOS AIRES — Argentina will seek to 
renegoliare part of the S15 billion service pay- 
ments due on its external debt of S36.6 billion 
by the end of this year, central bank governor 
Domingo Cavallo has been quoted as saying. 

According to newspaper reports. Mr. CavaJ- 
lo said Saturday that the country’s external 
debt of S39.1 billion included S2.S3 billion of 
interest payments due oa debt capital by the 
end of 1982. 

In addition, Argentina is due to repay 
S 10.23 billion of borrowed capital and Sl31 
billion of debt by Dec. 31, bringing total ser- 
vice payments due on the foreign debt this 
year to SIS billion, according to central bank 
figures Mr. Cavallo released. 

The Buenos Aires daily newspaper La Na- 
tion quoted him as saying. “Our wish is to 
achieve an extension or renewal of debts or 
fresh financial assistance, but only to cover 
capital of the public debt which has already 
fallen due for repayment, or which will fall due 
by the end of the year." 

He did not give an exact figure for the 
amount of debt Argentina wished to renegoti- 
ate, but figures released show capital repay- 
ments due on the public sector foreign debt 
amount to S5.47 billion in the second half of 
thisyear. 

Mr. Cavallo said the government estimated 
Argentina could repay (he S2.53 billion of in- 
terest due on its total foreign debt during the 
second half without seeking special interna- 
tional assistance. 

About half this sum would be covered by an 
estimated second half trade surplus of SI 3 bil- 
lion and the rest by new foreign loans, he said. 

The central bank has forecast a trade sur- 
plus of 53.12 billion for all of 1982, based on 
exports of $8.62 billion and imports totaling 
SS-5 bQiion. 

Mr. Cavallo reportedly said the Argentine 


AftOAGdlffe 
An ret 
Apooe 6(4 
ApuloC 
ApJEna-201 
API HMI 
ArabSh 
ArdenGp 
AroanfE 
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Withering Warrants 
Create Heavy Losses 


By Terry Gross 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — A heavy load of Euro- 
bonds with warrants collapsed last 
week, and when the rubble was 
cleared away, new issues by some 
top U.S. borrowers were in tatters. 

“I’ve never heard such scream- 
ing,” one London-based banker 
said. 

Traders said the losses on the 
warrants were in the millions. But, 
having had a couple of days to 
think it over, few of them seemed 
surprised. 

A rush of new issues had been 
expected as borrowers sought to 
take advantage of a decline in U.S. 
interest rates, which came last 
week after the Federal Reserve cut 
its discount rate to 1 1 percent. The 
week saw a string of new bonds by 
top-quality borrowers totaling 
more than 5 2 .2 billion. 

Many of the issues featured war- 
rants. either attached or sold seps- 

EUROBONDS 

rarely, entitling holders to pur- 
chase another issue of bonds with- 
in 3 set period. This also was ex- 
pected. after an IBM issue with 
warrants generated very strong de- 
mand the week before. Warrants 


Eurobond Yields 

For Weak Endod Aug. 4 
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allow borrowers to issue paper at 
lower interest rales than that paid 
on similar paper without warrants. 

What was not generally expect- 
ed was a midweek collapse in the 
market for the warrants and with it 
a collapse in the market for most 
bonds carrying warrants. 

Traders said that at the end of 
the week the market stabilized, but 
prices of both new bonds and their 
warrants were low. One trader sug- 
gested that the bonds had been 
“falsely absorbed.” meaning that 
underwriters and other profession- 
als were holding onto their bonds 
rather than selling them at a loss. 

Dealers, for whom the name of 
the game is quick turnover, were 
less than thrilled, even though they 
were still making money by hold- 
ing inventories of bonds. Such 
profit occurs because the cost of 
financing the inventories remains 
well below bond yields. 

One banker said, “The psychol- 
ogy of warrant issues is clear. The 
investor is looking for the price of 
the warrant to go up. not next 
week, but tomorrow. If he experi- 
ences a bloodbath, he won’t touch 
a warrant.'’ 

And a bloodbath it was. 

An underwriter who had agreed 
to buy warrants at $38 each, for 
example, found himself at the end 
of the week holding pieces of pa- 
per that were selling for less than 
530 each. The bonds, following the 
Warrants down, were selling at 
prices well below the fee paid for 
underwriting an issue. 

Underwriters of bonds with war- 
rants from Du Pont. Xerox and 
Manufacturers Hanover all found 
themselves facing double-barreled 
losses, some even before they had 
signed the underwriting commit- 
ment. 

Others Were Stung 

Underwriters were not the only 
ones to get slung. 

IBM warrants a week earlier 
generated strong demand among 
retail investors and were trading 
then at more than $40 each. They 
fell last week to S33. 

“U was IBM, not the warrants,” 
one banker said, noting that the 
computer maker's debt received a 
warm reception primarily because 
of its quality. IBM’s U.S. un- 
secured debt is rated tripIe-A by 
Moody's. 

Another said, “Investors who 
bought IBM [warrants! are furi- 
ous.” 

They had been “caught in a 
downdraft just as if the market 
had collapsed." 

A week ago. after the price of 
the IBM warrants was bid up from 
S25, investors began to realize that 
at S40 or more per warrant, inter- 
est rates would have to drop to 
about 10 percent before the war- 
rants would be worth iheir price. 

Following the Fed’s lead, rates 
did fall — three-month Eurodollar 
rates went from 13.5 percent July 
29 to a low of 12 J1 percent last 
Tuesday. But 10 percent still 
seemed like looking through the 
wrong end of the telescope. 

One London banker noted an- 
other problem. Warrants entitle 
the holder to purchase a second 
bond issue within a given period at 
a given price. While there is an in- 
stant market and any number of 
market-makers for a new bond, the 
secondary market for the warrant- 
entitlement bond is not guaran- 
teed. In a week with more than SI 
billion in new issues, holding an 
unknown was not the most sensi- 
ble tactic. 

Hie quality of the IBM name 
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Ccrttufatsd ortho Luxembourg Stock Exctxmee 

Market Turnover 

For Wask Endsd Aug. 6 
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Tatal Dollar Equivalent 
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managed to keep up the price of its 
$ 100-million, 13 ^-percent issue. It 
closed the week at a premium of 
100ft despite the decline in the 
price of the warrants. 

One banker said, ‘‘IBM is still 
■ all right because when the war- 
rants are gone, investors know 
they have a good bond.” 

But the other issues with war- 
rants suffered in tandem. 

Du Pont’s $200-millkm seven- 
year issue aL par bearing 1 4ft per- 
cent was in the worst shape. The 
notes closed the week trading at a 
discount of 97ft. not exactly a 
warm welcome to a double-A rated 
credit 

Paper Losses 

The 200,000 four-year warrants 
initially sold at S38 each can be 
used to buy Du Pont's 13ft percent 
notes due in 1987. The warrants 
were quoted Friday at $29.50, 
which means that buyers of these 
warrants at $38 were looking at a 
total paper loss of $1.7 million. 

Manufacturers Hanover Corp.’s 
SI 00 million, four-year issue at par 
also took a beating. The 13ft per- 
cent notes dosed the week trading 
at a discount of 98. 

Each bond carries two detach- 
able three-year warrants. Each 
wan-ant permits the holder to buy 
$1,000 of Manufacturers Hano- 
ver’s 13ft percent notes of 1987 at 
par. The warrants were offered at 
-SIS each Thursday but by Friday 
were selling for $16, a total loss of 
S400.000. 

Xerox issued $100 million of 
five-year bonds, priced at par and 
yielding 14 percent. By the end of 
the week, they were quoted at a 
discount of 98ft. The company’s 
100.000 warrants, each to buy a 
13 ft percent, five-year Xerox bond, 
were sold at $30 each. They were 
quoted Friday at $18 each, for a 
total loss of $1 .2 million. 

Bonds without warrants were 
much better received. 

Top Performer 

The week's best performer was 
the 5300-milljon offering of seven- 
year notes by Deutsche Bank's 
Luxembourg subsidiary. 

Bankers said Deutsche Bank 
was to swap the proceeds at fixed 
rates with three unidentified banks 
in return for equivalent floating- 
rate debt 

Priced at par and bearing 14ft 
percent, the notes were quoted Fri- 
day at a slight discount of 99ft af- 
ter trading close to par for two 
days. Bankers said the issue proba- 
bly would stabilize to trade at par. 
perhaps as early as next week. 

One trader said that Deutsche 
Bank is generally considered one 
of the best risks available and that 
its paper is not plentiful. 

Announced on Friday was an is- 
sue by Pacific Lighting’s Southern 
California Gas subsidiary. The 
utility will raise $50 million with a 
seven-year Eurobond issue 
through its overseas finance subsi- 
diary. Morgan Stanley Interna- 
tional is the lead manager. 

The bonds will carry a 15 per- 
cent coupon and are expected to 
be priced Thursday at par. 

Carl Gewtrtz is on vacation. His 
columns will resume Sept. 13. 


Illinois Utility 
Bucks Trend , 
Builds Reactors 

New ' York Times Service 

CHICAGO — Commonwealth Edison Co. con- 
tinually boasts of being the leader in nuclear pow- 
er generation among publicly held utilities in the 
United States. In the late 1950s. it set off the first 
commercial nuclear chain reaction. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a century later, 45 percent of Edison’s power 
comes from reactors, totaling more nuclear mega- 
watts than any other investor-owned utility pro- 
vides. 

Many energy experts are wondering, however, 
whether Commonwealth Edison has been blinded 
by its nuclear effort into pursuing a costly and 
risky construction program. They say the compa- 
ny is in a cash bind because its management is 
single-handedly trying to reverse the tide against 
nuclear power. 

Building Six Plants 

Commonwealth Edison ha s six power plants 
under construction, including one in northern Illi- 
nois scheduled to go into full operation Sept. 1. By 
1986, Edison plans to have spent $5.6 billion on 
nuclear plants in an effort to meet its goal of mak- 
ing nuclear capacity at least 50 percent of its total 
by the mid- 1980s. 

Other utilities with ambitious nuclear construc- 
tion programs have been canceling orders for nu- 
clear plants, including some in advanced stages of 
construction. Recently the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority canceled four unfinished reactors, a move 
expected to cost the authority $1.85 billion. 

Commonwealth Edison’s most pressing concern 
is the Sept. 1 start-up of its $23-oillion La Salle I 
nuclear plant at Marseilles, 111. The Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission said last week that it was in- 
vestigating the reactor's ventilation system and re- 
ports of faulty welding. Edison has said delays 
could cost it up to $600,000 a day. 

And the company must face the long-term 
problem of nuclear waste disposal which could 
become very expensive without government help. 

Lower Rates? 

In answering critics or nuclear power. Com- 
monwealth Edison compares its electric rates in 
Chicago with the significantly higher rates of East- 
ern dries. But rates in some Middle Western cities 
with little stake in nuclear power are slightly lower 
than those in Chicago. And the national average 
monthly electric bill is lower, too: $3424, com- 
pared with Chicago's $38.81. Analysts say interest 
payments on Edison's construction programs have 
partly offset its fuel saving*. 

Commonwealth Edison's critics were delighted 
when they learned that the utility had signed long- 
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Steel Accord Seems Doomed; 
Europeans Respond Angrily 
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term contracts under which it must pay more than 
the spot market price for coal and ou. Under pres- 
sure from consumers, Edison has renegotiated the 
contracts to stretch out the delivery dates, but re- 
gulators are still scrutinizing these deals. 

The problems that led to the TVA cancellations 
— the nigh cost of borrowing, the slow growth of 
demand for electricity, and environmental con- 
cerns — also plague the Commonwealth Edison 
program. But James J. O’Connor, Edison’s chair- 
man, stands firm. He maintains that any deday 
would increase the costs and make construction 
less economical 

“The construction program is putting an enor- 
mous drain and strain on the company’s financial 
health,” Mr. O’Connor acknowledged. But he 
added: “We are determined. Our top priority is to 
finish the six plants under construction. Canceling 
doesn’t make sense with the kind of investment 
we've made already.” 

Fhudng Needs 

Commonwealth Edison has. however, put off 
starting work on two additional plants that were 
to have been completed in the 1990s. 

Although Commonwealth Edison’s earnings in 
the first half rose 48 percent, to $236.7 million, cm 
revenue of $2 billion, the company faces a trou- 
bled financial future. State regulators have agreed 
that Edison should be making a return on equity 
of 17.5 percent, the most generous figure estab- 
lished by any state, but lately the return has been 
closer to 13 percent. 

The utility es tima tes that its financing require- 
ments for nuclear plant construction will reach a 
peak this year ana next, when $1.5 billion and 
$1.4 billion will be spent, respectively. Only 60 
percent of that amount is expected to come from 
internal sources. For the rest, Edison must mm to 
tbe capital markets. 

The company’s trips to the bond and equity 
markets earlier this year indicate what it faces. In 
(Continued on Page 16, CoL 5) 


Compiled by Our Staff Front Dispatches 

BRUSSELS — European offi- 
cials have responded sharply to 
statements by U.S. steel companies 
that appear to doom an agreement 
on steel trade. 

In a coldly worded statement, 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity's chief negotiator, Etienne Da- 
vignon, said Saturday that he be- 
lieves tire agreement still stands. 
“The U.S. authorities have not in- 
formed the European Commission 
of any change in their position,” 
he said. 

President Reagan said Friday 
that the accord was equitable, ana 
his ad mini stration was to recom- 
mend acceptance of it to the U.S. 
steel industry. But the agreement 
was rejected late Friday night by 
U.S. Steel Corp. and an associa- 
tion of specialty steel makers. 
Thor condemnation appeared to 
torpedo months of diplomatic ef- 
forts to avoid a trade war between 
the United States and the EEC. 

David ML Roderick, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp., said 
the negotiated proposal was “nei- 
ther fur nor equitable” He added 
that it would “condone a continua- 
tion of massive subsidies by Euro- 
pean governments of their steel 
companies and permit a continua- 
tion of unreasonably high levels of 
steel imports into the American 
market” at unfairly low prices. 

Mr. Roderick said be hoped 
U.S. and European officials would 
“continue to explore other alterna- 
tives for a fair and equitable solu- 
tion that will allow us to withdraw 
our dumping and countervailing 


A U.S. industry executive said 
that the Europeans had offered to 
cut their share of the UJS. steel 
market to 5.75 percent from 62 
percent in 1981. The proposal he 
said, was one percentage point too 
high and failed to include all sled 
products sold by European compa- 
nies in the United States. 

The agreement was limited to 
shipments of hot-rolled sheet and 
strip, cold-rolled sled, plate, struc- 
tural s. wire rods, hot-rolled bars, 
coated sheet, tin plate, rails, stain- 
less sted sheet and strip, and stain- 
less steel plate. The Europeans 
promised to deal later with pipe 
and tubular products. 

The dispute stems from an un- 
fair trade case filed by the U-S. 
steel industry last January. In re- 
sponse to that complaint, the 
Commerce Department has moved 
to impose duties that would price 
much of Europe’s steel out of the 
U.S. market. The imposition of the 


duties depends on a final U.S. gov- 
ernment ruling, due later, this 
month. 

The penalty duties are intended 
to offset government subsidies (hat 
allow the steel to be sold below 
cost, according to the LIS. indus- 
try's complaint 

To avoid the penalties, tbe Euro- 
peans offered to reduce shipments 
under the quota arrangement but 
only if the unfair trade cases are 
withdrawn by the U.S. companies 
that brought them. That is what 
gives the U2. industry veto power 
over the agreement 

European officials said the disa- 
greement would force the Reagan 
administration to demonstrate 
whether it is stronger than the U.S. 
steel industnr. “If President 
Reagan says the accord is equita- 
ble, what do you expect us to do 
now, go back and renegotiate an 
agreement which is inequitable?" 
one European official asked. 


3 Hollywood Studios 
Plan Pay- TV Venture 


duty petitions.” 

But from the position taken by 
European officials, it appeared un- 


By Tony Schwartz 

Hew York Tones Service 

NEW YORK — In an effort to 
win a larger portion of the rapidly 
growing revenues from pay televi- 
sion, three of Hollywood’s six larg- 
est movie studios are to become 
partners in an all-movie pay- televi- 
sion network, according to sources 
close to the negotiations. 

The three studios, Paramount 
Pictures, MCA Inc. and Warner 
Brothers, are expected to become 


Fears Persist of a Spurt in U.S. Money Supply 


By Michael Quint 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The Federal Re- 
serve's latest money supply report 
sect hardly a ripple through the 
credit markets, but some analysts 
are worried about what August 
will bring. 

Friday’s report rounded out a 
month that many had feared 
would bring a big bulge io the 
money supply and force the Fed to 


money supply and force the Fed to 
push interest rates higher. But, ob- 
served Paul W. Boltz, a money 


U.S. CREDIT MARKETS 

market economist at Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., “money supply growth was 
benign in July,” allowing the Fed 
to announce naif-point reductions 
in tbe discount rate on July 30 and 
July 23. 

“Attention now turns to money 
supply in August, when some peo- 
ple expect noticeable increases ” 
Mr. Boltz said. There is concern, 
he' and others said, that if money 
supply growth is strong this 
month, the Fed might not have jus- 
tification for additional cuts in the 
discount rate, the fee it charges on 
loans to banks, currently 11 per- 
cent Without further cuts in that 
rate, they said, interest rates might 
rise slightly. 

The Fed’s announcement that 
the M-l money supply increased 
by $900 million in the week ended 
July 28 was within expectations 
and caused no significant change 
in interest rates. 


In credit market activity before 
Friday’ s late- afternoon money 
supply announcement, some short- 
term rates rose about ft percent- 
age point, while note and bond 
prices fell ft point to 1ft points. 

Securities dealers said that an 
increase in their cost of financing, 
to about 10ft percent from less 
than 8 percent early last week, 
made them more eager to cut pric- 
es in an effort to attract buyers for 
tbe recent heavy supply of Treas- 
ury issues. Last week, the Treasury 
sold $5.5 billion each of three- and 
six-month bills, S6 billion of 13ft 
percent, three-year notes, $5 bil- 
lion of 13ft percent notes due in 
1992 and $625 billion of one-year 
bills. 

‘Pause’ in Rates 

Late Friday, three- and six- 
month Treasury bills were bid at 
rates of 10.21 percent and 1 1.1 per- 
cent, while the one-year bill rate 
rose to 11.38 percent from 112 
percent at Thursday’s auction. 

Tbe new 13ft-percent notes due 
in 1985 were offered at 99 2/32, 
down 22/3Z to vield 13.58 per- 
cent: the new 13ft raarcent notes 
due in 1992 were offered at 99ft, 
down ft point, to yield 13.82 per- 
cent, and the 14-percent bonds due 
in 201 1 were offered at 103 30/32, 
down 1ft points, to yield 13.44 per- 
cent. The 13ft-percent issue aver- 
aged 13.17 percent at the auction 
last Tuesday, while tbe 13ft-per- 
cent issue averaged 13.69 percent 

“Expectations in the market 
place nave changed from contin- 


ued. immediate declines in rates to 
expectations of a pause in rates 
near current levels said Jeffrey 
Leeds, a money market economist 
at Chemical Bank. “The next move 
in rates will be down, but it is an- 
other month or so away.” 

The closely watched M-l money 
supply measure, which the Fed an- 
nounces each Friday, is defined as 
currency, all kinds of checking ac- 
counts at banks and thrift institu- 
tions. and travelers checks. By 
gradually reducing growth of the 
money circulating through the 
economy, the Fed itopes to reduce 
inflation. The Fed’s M-l growth 
target is 2ft percent to 5ft percent 
from the fourth quarter of 1981 to 


likely that any new round of nego- Pictures, MCA Inc. and Warner 
tia lions would begin soon, if at all. Brothers, are expected to become 
The Europeans have threatened to ' partners in The Movie Chann el, a 
impose restrictions on U.S. prod- 24-hour cable network that readies 
ucts sold in Europe if the United two millio n subscribers and is 
Slates imposes penalty duties on owned by Wamer-Amex Satellite 
European steel shipments in the Entertainment, a joint venture be- 
absence of an agreement on a vol- tween American Express and 
untary import ceiling acceptable to Warner Cnmmnniratmns the par- 
tite US. steel companies. The com- cat company of Warner Brothers, 
parties have a veto power over any ^ deal * to ^ ^ 

agreement- public this week, the sources said 

Saturday. It represents the second 
- attempt by major studios in two 

lev Supply S£ « s 

J I T V .Office, the dominant pay-tdevi- 

sion network, which has about 

U.S. Consumer Rotes nmc million ffibscriber,. 

for Wwk bwH Aug. 6 That competition is particularly 

r— significant because it is widelybe- 

Passbook Savina* - sso% lieved that the revenues from films 

■ aii sovrs- Certificates 8.96 % shown on pay tdevrision will ex- 

6-Montti Savings Certificates. 1141% ceed those derived from theaters 

Tax-Exempt Bands within the next five to 10 years. 

Bane Bw r«o- Bona indax. nj7% None of the heads of the studios 

Money Market Funds WHS willing to dismiss the negOtia- 

DanoBhna'SXPBV Averoop 11. W% ri nns but details WCTC Obtained 

Home Mortwoae _____ • from executives involved in the ne- 

PHL8 . uwa ra 4w T7 - 2 ** gOliatiODS. 

The first effort by the studios 
the fourth quarter of 1982, but of- was made two years ago, when 
ficials have said that the Fed four of them, including Paramount 
would tolerate slightly faster and MCA. joined to form & service 
growth for a while because of the called Premiere, which would have 


U.S. Consumer Rates 

For W—k Endsd Aug. 6 

pnuhnnkSovInai - SJ0% 

“All Sovrs" Cortlflcotas — ■' 8.96% 

8-Month Soy loos Certificates- 11.61% 

Tax-Exemot Bands 

Bowl Buy r to- Bond Indax. 11J7% 

Money Market Funds 

OonoufWsT'OevAvcrooa 11.17% 

Home Mortoase 

FHL8. 1728% 


the •'fourth quarter of 1982, but of- 
ficials have said that the Fed 


economy’s weakness. 


offered 


pay-television 


showing of the partners' films ex- 
clusively to subscribers. 

However, the Justice Depart- 
ment brought a suit, and the ser- 
vice was ruled illegal on antitrust 
grounds in January. 1981. 

Under the new plan, the three 
studio partners in The Movie 
Channel would each continue to 
offer their films to other pay- tele- 
vision networks as well. That ap- 
proach makes antitrust action less 
ukcly. 

The Movie Channel deal would 
create four equal partners, the 
three studios and Wamer-Amex. 

An executive at one of the com- 
panies involved put the value of 
The Movie Channel at $100 mil- 
lion, meaning that the cost to each 
partner would be about $25 mil- 
lion. 

Tbe partnership would assure 
that The Movie Channel and other 
pay-television services would have 
available the products from three 
of Hollywood's most successful 
studios, at a time when Home Box 
Office has increasingly been using 
its considerable resources to buy 
exclusive pay-television rights to 
films. 

Home Box Office already has a 
deal with Columbia Pictures, giv- 
ing it access to a choice ol that stu- 
dio's most desirable films over tbe 
next several years. 

Home Box Office has about half 
of all pay-television subscribers. 
Some studio executives have been 
concerned that its dominance and 
its practice of buying exclusive 
products could squeeze out com- 
petitor \ 

/i -Box Office has countered 
\—J, F <tne of its investment in ex- 
clusivity has been to help produc- 
ers complete films that the studios 
declined to invest in. 


NEW ISSUE 


British Gas Told to Sell Oil Stake 


Complied by Our Stuff From Dispatches 

LONDON — The government 
has ordered state-owned British 
Gas Corn, to sell off its stake in 
five Norm Sea oil fields. 

The unexpected step, announced 
Saturday by the Energy Depart- 
ment, was taken under a law 
passed in June. 

The Conservative government is 
committed to selling nationalized 
concerns to private industry and 
has already decided to dispose of a 
majority snare in British National 
Oil Corp.’s North Sea oil business. 

The Labor opposition, which 
opposed that move, is expected to 
challenge the government's latest 
step. 


Ted Rowlands, energy spokes- 
man for the Labor Party, said the 
order to sell was “barely constitu- 
tional” and showed a “flagrant 
disregard for Parliament's right to 
scrutinize the sale of national as- 
sets." The Parliament is in summer 
recess. 

The oil field holdings of British 
Gas. the nation’s major gas sup- 
plier to industry and domestic con- 
sumers, are worth between £300 
million and £500 rnUlioD ($513 
million and $855 million). 

The Energy Department's aim is 


to complete disposal next year, al- 
though it has not yet decided 
whether this wfl] take the form of 
offers of shares or a simple sale of 
assets to oQ companies, officials 
said. 

The oil fields involved are the 
Beryl Montrose and Fulmar, all 
three of which are in production, 
and tbe Huttoon and North West 
Huitoon, which are under develop- 
ment. 

Tbe government also plans to 
sell British Airways and sold 50 
percent of the stock of British 
Aerospace to the public last year. 


These Notes having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


U.S. $75,000,000 


Banque Worms 


Floating Rate Notes Due 1994 
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CURRENCY RATES 

Interbank exchange rates for Aug. 6 , excluding bank service charges. 


|T^ Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 

V — A Tokyo Pacific Holdings (Seaboard) N.V. 
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The Quarterly Report as of 30th June 1982 has been 
published and may be obtained from: 

Pleraon. Heldrtng & Pierson N.V. Sal. Oppenheim Jr. 4 Cia. 

Herengracht 214. 1016 BS Amsterdam Unter Sachsenhausen 4. 5 Koln 
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National Westminster Bank Limited 

Stock Office Services. 

5th Floor. Drapers Gardens 
12 Throgmorton Avenue. 

London EC2P2ES 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
New Court, Si Swilhm's Lane. 
London EC4 

rEuiopflentw do Bsnque 
21 Rue LaHItte. Paris 9 

Merrill Lynch international A Co. 
all European Offices 


Trinkaus & Burkhardt 

Konigsallee 2 1-23 
D *GOO. Dusseldort 1 

Banque de Peris et dea Pays-Bas 

3 Rue d’Anlin. Pans 2 
Boulevard Emile Jacqmam 162. 
Bruxelles 

Banque da Paris at des Pays-Bas 
pour J* Grand-Due*e da Luxembourg 
10a Boulevard Royal. Luxembourg 

International Pacific Corporation 
Limited 

Royal Exchange Building* 

- iifi.Piti.Si reeLSxdney N S W_ 2000 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Merrill Lynch International & Co. 
Arab Banking Corporation (ABC) 


Caisse des Depots et Consignations 


County Bank Limited 


Fuji International Finance Limited 


Orion Royal Bank Limited 


Sumitomo Finance International 


Banque Worms 


Morgan Stanley International 
Bank of Tokyo International Limited 


Continental Illinois Limited 


European Banking Company Limited 


Manufacturers Hanover Limited 


Societe Generaie de Banque S.A. 
Yokohama Asia- Limited 
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RECTIFICATION 

SOClfeTE GlNlRALE 


U^.ilOO millions floating rate uatta due 1985/1988/1991 


For the six months July 22, 1982 to January 23. 1983. the note will carry an 
ujlrnest naif of per >m ' m 

y* >n^ due January >4, 19$3 against coupon N° 3 will* U.S. $369,74 
(instead of l .S. $369.75 as iwfirated ernweously) and has been coomuted on the 
mtial Dumber of days elapsed (186) divided by 360. 

The principal paying agent 

SOOfiTE GfiNtRALE ALSAQENNE DE BANQUE 
15 Avenue Emfle-Reuter 
LUXEMBOURG 


{ Are you looking for a high yield, ^ 

maximum liquidity and minimum risk? 


Are you now earning market rates 
on your short term liquidity? 

Would you like to secure wholesale 
interest rates on retail deposits? 

It the dhove question* matter to you 

INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 


offers a choice of i investment opportunities: 

Short Term W Units, exclusively invested in U5S money market 
instruments tor maturities of less than 12 months. 

Short Term *8* Units, invested in money market instruments 
denominated in the SDR currencies and Swiss Francs for maturities 
of less than 12 months. These units offer a balanced currency approach. 
Income on both TV and *B' Units accrues daily. You can redeem unite on any 
business day. Redemption proceeds are paid within five business days and 
will include full interest for that period. 

Long Term Units, representing a balanced portfolio of Eurobonds 
and turoconvertibles. Income is paid annually and units can be 
redeemed every week at net asset value, less 1%. 

Trustee: Midland Bank Trust Company (Channel Islands) Limited 


Administrative Agent: EBC Trust Company (Jersey) ltd, Jersey. 

r: European Banking Company limited. London. 


Investment Advisor: 


■Send (or lull details tr 


r m mmm amm mmm rnmm mmm Hjcnn lor lull aeians m - 1 1 “ ■ 

EBC Trust Company Oersey l Ud, 28 Hill Street,SLHeUe*)lersey,Cl.Ta:te34 36281 I 
| Please send tull information to: | 

| ■■■ — — | 

| Address — — | 

| City ' Country 


I Subscriptions are only valid if made on the basis of the current explanatory ■ 

memorandum, supplemented by either the last Annual Report or the last Intenm | 

— . L!_l •' TL#. I A nsl Nlrvtiro fuC HAon rkiiVKlfpn W th m 


jmeruru i#y nuirr tnc i«a« ^ — ,- ;y , ■ 

■ Rcrxxt. whichever is the more recent. The legal Notice hosbeen depositee with me ■ 
I Chief Registrar of the District Court of Luxembourg where wreb dxumenUMe | 


■ l.nin ■« Iiir uumi.1 , — 7 " , ■ 

t available for inspection and where copies thereof can be obtained upon request. « 
Daily prices are published in this newspaper urKle^InteTOhoru^inds^ ^9 


BAXTER/ TRAVWOL INTERNATIONAL 
CAPITAL CORPORATION 

FIRST SERIE CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCK 
iaaued by 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Cy of New York 


A distribution of Dollar 0,28 per depaaitsiy share less any applicable taxes 
depending on ibe presenters country of residence will be payable on and after 
July 22, 1962 upon presentation of coupon n° 21 at the office of any af the 
following depositaries: 


— MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST CY OF NEW YORK 
— New York. 30. West Broadway 

— Bruxelles, 35, arenas dee Arts 
— London, 1, Angel Court 
• — Paris. 14, Place Vendflme 
— Frankfurt. 46. Maimer Landstrane 

— KREDEETBANK SJk., Boulevard Royal 43, Luxembourg. 
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Reagan Finds a New 




Hungar ian Bank Gets 
$260-Million Credit 


Utility in Illinois 
Bucks the Trend 
Against Reactors 





Compiled bp Our Siaff From DUpatdta 

LONDON — The $260-18311011, 
three-year Eurocredit for the Na- 
tional Rank of Hungar y is due to 
he signed here Monday, the lead 
manager. Manufacturers Hanover, 
has said. 

The loan, completed after nego- 
tiations over a numbtf of weeks 
with senior commercial bankets, 
carries a spread of 1% percent over 
the London interbank offered rate 
or of I percent over the U.S. prime 
rate. 

The 15 banks involved each are 
to receive a ft percent commit- 
ment fee. Eleven banks are to lend 
$20 mini on each, and tbe four 
London clearing banks, Barclays, 
Lloyds, Midland and National 
Westminster, w>ch are to provide 
$10 million. 

Ibe credit is the first syndicated 
loan for a sovereign borrower in 
the Eastern bloc since martial law 
was declared in Poland last De- 
cember. 

Elsewhere, banking sources said 
that the Eurocredit for Malaysia is 
likely to be increased to $1.1 bil- 
lion from the current SI billion 
when it is signed Aug. 18. 

The loan was due to be split into 
two parts, with $600 million raised 
at ft point over Libor and $400 
millio n at ft point over the prime. 
The increase may be made m die 
Libor portion, the sources said. 

Bankers said that the $150-nril- 
lion credit for Yugoslavia, being 
negotiated with French banks 
through Banque Paribas, could run 
into difficulties. 

They said the French banks 
want the credit linked with an ex- 
port credit to finance the purchase 
of French goods by Yugoslavia. 
But Yugoslavia, trymg to restrict 
imports, is unwilling to link the 
credit with any other loan, the 
hanker s said. 

They said the credit would be 
the thud part of a series of loans to 
Yugoslavia. The others, extended 
in 1980 and 1981, were finked indi- 
rectly to export credits, they said. 
Among other credits: 

• The Italian state telephone 
agency Societa Finanziaria Tele- 
fonica per Azkmi is raising $100 


Altos Homos de Mexico, is seek- 
ing a $200-million dub loan with 
foreign banks; 

Tbe deal is in its eady stages, 
sources said, but a 134-point spread 
over Libor is likely. They said the 
relatively high spread for the five- 
year loan reflects a tougher market 
attitude toward Mexico because of 
its depressed economy. 

• Korean Electric Power 
Corp.’s $3 10-million, eight-year 
loan has four parts, one over 
prime, one over. Libor, one Japa- 
nese tax-spared and one British 
tax-spared. 

Sources said $100 million is ex- 
pected to have a spread of 02 
point over prime for tbe first four 
years, rising to ft point for tbe re- 
mainder. 

A further $160 million is to have 


(Continued from Page 15) 
February, it borrowed 5400 mil- 
lion for 30 years at 16 percent, a 
rate that is partly a result of crum- 
bling credit ratings. Later came an 
equity offering that raised S195 
million, with shares issued weQ be- 
low the company’s book value of 
$26 a share. 

Comnxmwealth Edison sots it 
will make additional trips to both 
markets later this year, even if 
long-term interest rates remain 
high and a new share issue fetches 
less than book value. Utility shares 
have been dropping recently in re- 
sponse to a Senate vote to domi- 
nate tbe tax-free dividend reinvest- 
mem provision for utilities that 
was included in tbe 1981 tax law. 

Mr. O'Connor said financing at 
less than book value was necessary 


so the company could maintain a 
interest set at ft point over Libor respectable debt-to-eqitity ratio, 
for the initial two years, followed “If we’re going to finish the pro- 
by ft point for the last six years, gram," he added, “we have no al- 


they said. 

They said tbe British section is 
$30 million and the Japanese part 
is $20 million. 

The lead managers are Chemical 
Asia, First Chicago Merchant 
Bank, Manufacturers Hanover 
Asia, Sanwa International 
Finance, Sumitomo Finance and 
Sodete Generate. 

• Credit Lyonnais is raising a 
5200-million floating rate Euro- 
credit, which it said is the largest 
such loan ever arranged on tbe 
Asian dollar market. 

Tbe 11-year credit carries a 
spread of ft point above Libor 
and a 0.85 percent commission. 
The loan also includes an early 
redemption clause for 1990 ana 
1992. 

Leading participants included 
Nomura Securities, Credit Lyon- 
n ais, S anwa International Finance, 
LCTD International and Bank of 
Yokohama. 

Credit Lyonnais said that the 
h anks raised tbe loan in Singapore 
in an effort to tap a new source of 
funds. About three-quarters of the 
credit was sold in Japan, the bank 
said. 

• A loan being arranged for 
Credit Fonder de France for bc- 


irriflin n thro ugh an ei gh t- ^ear^E n- 


roioan, lead by Sumitomo . 

The credit is to have a five-year 


tween 10 billion and 15 billion yen 

reter- 


grace period and cany a spread 
of ft point over Libor for the first 


four years and % point thereafter. 
Mexico's state steel company, 


Geld Options (priera to S/ot) 
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• OUR 36d> YEAR < 


Your one chance to meet 
new institutional shareholders 
with billions to invest 


Announcing The 1982 Institutional Investor Conferences 


Ibkyo, October 18-20 

London, November 29-December 1 


The chance to introduce your company to 
overseas investors and lenders controlling 
billions of dollars. 

The chance to develop relationships lead- 
ing to new sources of capital at favorable 
rates, to attract substantial new share- 
holders, to enhance your corporate image on 
an international basis . . . 

It's a remarkable opportunity, and it will 
happen only twice this year — at the Institu- 
tional Investor Conferences. 

The European Conference will take place 
for the 12th successive year at London's 
Savoy Hotel from November 29 through 
December 1. 

The first Asia-Pacific Conference will take 
place at Hie Hotel Okura in Tokyo, October 
18-20. 

Only 55 companies will be able to partici- 
pate in each Conference. In each of the past 
three years, the European Conference has 
been oversubscribed, and the new Asian con- 
ference is expected to sell out as well. 

lb avoid disappointment, please telephone 
or telex your reservation as soon as possible. 

Participation in either Conference entitles 
you to these privileges: 

• Your presentation at an industry-based 
panel discussion moderated by an industry 
expert. 

• Informal receptions where you will meet 
face-to-face with major institutional inves- 
tors, and establish important new contacts. 


Luncheons featuring guest speaker of the 
caliber of Henry Kissinger and Zbigniew 
Bizezinski. 


1 Three full-page, four-color ads (value 
$15,750) in the International Edition of 
Institutional Investor 

1 The delegate registration list, so you can 
arrange individual meetings at any time 
during or after the Conference. 

■ Your company profile in the Conference 
Guide, a permanent reference for the 
delegates. 

> Your investor publications distributed at 
the Conference. 

’ And even more. 


To meet separately in their home countries 
with the more than 300 institutions attend- 
ing these Conferences would be a virtually 
impossible — and impossibly expensive — 
undertaking. 

At the Conferences you will meet them 
all, in a setting designed for the presentation 
of new investment ideas. There is no re- 
motely comparable opportunity anywhere. 

To take advantage of the benefits of par- 
ticipation, contact: 

Debra Flanz, Institutional Investor 
488 Madison Avenue, NY, NY 10022 
(212)832-8888 
Tfelex ENSINVI 66385 (WUI) 

OSI 234988 (RCA) 



Tbe major investors and 
lenders of Europe and 
Asia will assemble only 
twice this year — at the 
Institutional Investor 


Managers interested in 
new sources of overseas 
capita] present the facts 
about their companies. 


At informal gatherings, 
money managers and top 
executi ves establish 
long-lasting relationships. 


Internationally respected 
guest speakers present 
their views on the 
economic outlook. 


tentative. 

A steady dividend payout and 
climbing profits have not over- 
come wall Street’s' skepticism, 
however. "That’s the trouble with 
these big construction programs: 
they ruin yoor debt structure and 
your balance sheet," said John 
Slat ter, an electric utility analyst 
with Prescott, Ball & Turbcn, a 
Cleveland-based brokerage. 


% Jonathan Fuerbringer 

New York Tim* Service 

WASHINGTON — Martin Stu- 
art * Fddsiem, whom President 
Reagan said on Friday he would 
nominate as chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, is a 
conservative economist from the 
mold that produced the president’s 
economic policy. 

But be has also uttered words 
that Mr. Reagan does not like to 
bean He has suggested delaying 
die third year of the president's 
eherigh«l individual tax cut as a 
way to reduce federal budget defi- 
cits. 

Such a stand, however, is tbe 
kind of complicated position the 
sometimes controversial Harvard 
economist likes to take. 

It could signal a kind of careful 
economic analysis that is neocssary 

to weigh the alternatives as the 
Reagan administration stru ggl es to 
find a way to get its economic poli- 
cy working. 

Nor shnailA such a stand auto- 
matically relegate the 42 -year-old 
economist, to a secondary role. _ 

While be has suggested delaying 
tbe July 1, 1983, installment of tbe 
tax cut, he is against taking it away 
anti opposes most permanent tax 
contending that they en- 



poficy, but It is one that has so far- 
has been hampered by-a sharp r&i 
record wanpkrymea^ 
andlaige budget defiate. 

Mr. Feldstein comes to tht? 
mnJa at one of the most difficafl 
times in recent MsUxy, and,sbmd 


Martin FeMstem 


ing, especteUyTbe growth of enti- 
tlement programs, the biggest of 
which is Social Security, 

This makes hfm a supply-rider, 
as is the president But while Mr. 
Feklstein pushes for tax cute aim 
incentives to spur investment, be is. 
not in time with the all-out supply- 
siders who directed early Reagan, 
economic policy and were frastrat- 


be able to have a strong mipact oqf 
an economic policy that hascsseo* 
dally been taken over by. politics; ^ 

Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
{fat re ymral m the Ford adnuttistra^ 
tion, said, “IT& a very tough tax £ 
xonment for economic poucymak^ 
ing at this time. ^ 

“He is coming to an earvircaK 
meat in which marc than any ttifie 
in recent political. toctB' 

are dominating economic poll- 
cyxnaldng.”: : - ■; 

But others, fdt that if anyone 
can take charge, it wffl be hinLHe. 
was at the top of .the list- to replace 
Murray L WeHteribamn, who tq* 
signed toirenim iri ^ Wasimig^w- 
Uravenotyin St. Lous. TV v 

Mr. Fddstein ; is seriotis 
.precise, arid looks- if with -tus >: 
foot-9-incfa, tmathteticiram£^bal<^ 
ing pate. arm .hontrriinined : ^9Baea: : 
He is not Invown as a channel .Jfg§. 
concern is for qiuiHty, nqt styfc -j 
, While he J^ createti-so^ coor 




Mr. Fetdslein acknowledge* the alBu^ 
young conservative economists, he need for a restrictive monetary ^ 
isccnmmtted to redacting the defir policy to fight inflation. Hus is the 

at by chopping domestic spend- a dminis tration’s current nnx_ Of. idBow economics. ^ 


over 10 yean is to use as a 
ence the three-month rate for yen- 
denominated certificates of depos- 
it, according to banking sources, 
who said it will be the first such 
use of that rate. 
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1981 


BNP IN FRANCE: 

A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Total customer deposits 
CFFl 71.6 billion at the end of 
1981) increased by 6.4%. 
Thanks to stringent policies 
BNP has improved the struc- 
ture of its deposit base. Cur- 
rent accounts and deposit ac- 
counts increased by 20.7% 
and 24.3% respectively from 
the end of 1 980 to the end of 
1 98 1 ; during the same period 
fixed deposit accounts went 
down by 14% and cash certi- 
ficates by 1 13%. 

Lending to French custo- 
mers (FF17L4 billion at £he 
end of 1981 went up by 
1 7.8%; foreign currency 
loans went up sharply while 
loans in French Francs suf- 
fered the effects of credit 
control Sr 

BNP’s advisory role 
In 1981 BNP enlarged its 
range of products and servi- 
ces - mutual investment 
funds Natio Fonds Place- 
ments, treasury Unit Trusts 


Natio Epargne, an increased 
rate of installation for auto-, 
mated teller’s machines - 
consolidated its reputation 
as the bank for advisory ser- 
vices. Client advisers ensure 
that account holders receive 
regular assistance with the 
management of their invest- 
ment portfolios. 


Corporate financing 

Once again BNP is proving 
to be one of the principal 
banks for small ' and me- 
dium-sized businesses. Its 
efforts were applied particu- 
larly to investment finance, 
strengthening of business 
equity through shareholders 
loans,'encouragement for in- 
novation, support for export 
business and the creation of 
new enterprises. Lending to 
major businesses showed a 
marked increase (+ 30% ge- 
nerally and + 70% for* fo- 
reign currency credits alone). 


BNP IN THE WORLD: 
STRENGTH AND DYNAMISM 


•4* 


Internationally, with its geo- 
graphical stength and diver- 
sity, BNP is one of the 
world’s major banks; a sound 
. performance in 1981 was the. 
result of sustained effort in 
the search for improvements 
in productivity, a selective 
approach in opening new 
branches and the consolida- 
tion of existing facilities. Se- 
veral objectives helped in 
the co-ordinated progression 
towards increased efficiency: 
employee quality through ri- 
gorous professional training 
inter changeability between 
-staff within- operating tea- 
ms, increased profitability by 
constantly improving mana- 
gement methods, improved 
co-ordination through grea- 
ter-awareness of the BNP 
Group’s overall unity. 

Foreign trade 
assistance 

BNP strengthened its posi- 
tion as the leading French 
bank for foreign trade, rai- 


' • •■*•••• ■ 

sing its share, of the txrtaLof y 
medium and longterm ex- Is 
port finance from 18.61%kat 
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the end of 1980 to 1934% at 'f:% 


the end of 1981.ThdfbTcigri 
trade department; taking adr< 
vantage of the-' strength of..: 
BNP’s French and J fore%n 


f 

1' 

§: 

3*141 


network, noticeably increa.-^ 
sed the Btunb^r of op^cra^; - 
lions led by BNP..V. r ; j?. 
A well deydoped capadty 
for researchand . supportnSi-". 
lows K>JP toei^Icy&ophK- 
treated financing techmques / *• 
and to use such r^iiices to 
help massesahgrisk-relaied_ -;\- 
decisions: 
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HNP, 

Frenchb arik 
on the IriteriiaSonal - 
c apital market » . ^ 
BNP has mainiained. a^ sc-\ 


•• 


in whkh loans ^participate: 
in 1981 there were 
loans (27 led.-py.HfffiJ arid 
235 eqroiboml^ ^ issoes-flid 
leclby KNP). /r ~ 




RESULTS 


In 1981 BNP made a net profit 
of FF591.4 million against 
FF603.5 million in 1980. Net re- 
sults .in France show a marked 
decrease (FF335.3 million in 
1981 against FF429.8 million in 
1 980} because of the need to ma- 
ke substantial provisions for 
contingencies as a consequence 
of the current economic crisis 
and a 71% increase in rates and 
raxes. On the other hand net re- 
sults outside France increased 
by over 47%. 

Net consolidated profit was 
FFl.169 million in 1981 (against 
FF898 million in 1980) almost 
twice the profit of the parent 
company. 


B ALAN CE - 
SHEET 


The total ofBNFs balance-sheet 
at 31st December 1981 was 
FF551 .9 billion against FF452.7 
billion at 31st December 1980, 
an increase of 21.9%. 

Before distribution of profit 
equity and loan capital amoun- 
ted to FF19.2 billion against 
FF12.6 billion at the end of 
1980; this increase comes 
mainly from deben/urc loans in 
French Francs and in foreign 
currency, which' went from 
FF6.9 billion at the end of 1980 



Consolidated balance-sheet ' : : 
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to nearly FF 1 3 billionattite'had- 

of 1981. Shareholders’ fondsw*- h W. 
re FF5-5 billion. The total of tire - 
consolidated balance-sheet was- 
FF613 billion at 3lst December 
1981, showing a 25% 
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3 

2ft 

174 

7ft 

6ft 

597 

14ft 

13ft 

33 

9ft 

9ft 


1225 5V 
408 I01A 
249 83W 
411 29 
474 Tft 


5 

10 

SO 

37V* 

2V 


W — V 

It 

K — ft 
151k— 1ft 
26 -6 

4 —1 
4ft+ V 
7ft+ ft 

12 +1V 
4ft 
53 

13ft— 196 
14ft— V 
1264+194 

BW— I 
19ft+ ft 
ZVV+1W 
7Va— t* 

gh— 1ft 

139*— 14 
Aft— V 
994— 9* 

1594— V 
994 

316+ 94 
864— ft 
3 - W 
314 
7 

5V 

24 + V 

nv*+ ft 

lift— ft 

416 

76k— V 
7 —1 
1366+ ft 
TV— ft 

5 — W 

10 - w 

00 —3 
29 +lft 
2V— W 


12 9-16 9-16 9-16 


B9 

Sft 

3 

3 


127 

Oft 

Oft 

Oft 


5 

6ft 

Oft 

Oft 


464 

Sft 

4ft 

5ft+ 

ft 

10 

6ft 

Oft 

Sft 


64 

3 

4ft 

5 


193 

Zto 

Sft 

Sft 


172 

3 

2ft 

2ft— 

ft 

350 

25ft 

35ft 

2Sft 


47 

Oft 

Sft 

6ft+ 

ft 

9S4 

12 

10ft 

10ft— 

ft 

39 

21ft 

21ft 

21ft 


10 

13ft 

13ft 

J3ft — 

ft 

12S 

10 

9ft 

10 + 

ft 

184 

I* 

IBft 

IBft 


140 

27ft 

27 

27V) + 

ft 

325 

9ft 

Bft 

Bft— 

ft 

17 

12 

lift 

lift— 

ft 

424 

10ft 

9ft 

*VS— 1 

135 

12ft 

12ft 

12ft— 

ft 

144 

17 

16ft 

lift— 

ft 

12 

4 

Sft 

3ft— 

ft 


7 

19V 


6 

19V* 


tea 

7ft 

Sft 

Sft 


5B0 

13 

12ft 

2523 lift 



lilt rosy 05e 

368 

Oft 

6ft 

6 

2 

2 

2 


S47 

10 

9 

34 

IBft 

17ft 

171*— 1 . 

Unlfl wl 

37 

4ft 

4 

25 

m. 

Bft 

Bft— ft 


140 

t«ft 

M 

15 

*ft 

9*4 

9ft 


176 

1 

6ft 

14 

5 

4to 

4ft — ft 

UnBkAla 

23 

»ft 

26ft 

24 

14 

14 

14 

UnEIStl 1J0 

23 

14 

13ft 

125 

IBft 





s 

Tft 

5 

I2K 

12ft 

12ft 


0 

7ft 

7ft 

.13 

7ft 5 9-14 

59k— lft 


17 

22ft 

23ft 

161 

20ft 

19ft 

20ft + ft 

UnPlnlrs 00 

64 

MV. 

14ft 

5 


A 

4 


70 

11 

10ft 

87V 

3ft 

3 

3—49 

UnTrBc I JO 

TZ8 

20 

19ft 

35S3 21ft 

IBft 

ieft-ift 

UACam .16 

6B4 

13 

12ft 


UBArz*J2 
UnBkra JSa 

UBCoia 1 

UnCanOGg 

UCarBsJO 

UCnBUl JB 

UnCfrGs U0 

UFnGrp 

URrCsaJB 

UnKvlncU2 

UnMaBn 7b 

UNBkNJ 1 JOa 

UPmCn 

UnSvcLt 1 

U5BCP9I 

USEnr 

USMutl.TOB 

U5Shn 

l7SSugrZ40 

USTVcklJOa 
USTrst 2 

SSSSr* 

UVaBsh2J4 

UnWstCn.13* 

una Mai 

unlhwsJO 

UnvSec 

univTei 

OnVolts 

UnvHIt 

UnvBTr 

UnvPatjOAe 
Uni v RE J5* 
UpRfthtJW 
UpPenP un 
UtahBcPl 
UMcaB 1 JS 
VodR A93c 
VallAsc 
Vollen 
VatyBcP 1 J4 


6 —1 
19V* 

1264— W 
616— V* 
9 —1 
4—64 
14V4+ 16 
666— 96 
26ft 

13ft— ft 
764— V 
7V 
23ft 
14V 

1066- 96 
37 + V 
17V+ V* 
16V*— 1 
lift 

1514+ « 
366— ft 
1366 


3V%+ V* 

W 


115 17V* 16V* 

BB lift 1116 
243 15V 144* 

13 29* 2ft 

SJ3 1 26k B6i _ 

725 YU 31% 33-16 
49 12 12 12 

498 2W 2 

2814 28ft 

36 1766 17V* 17ft— W 
19 22ft 27ft 2766— V 
4 19 19 

292 SV* 49* 

77 136* 12ft 
1063 75 7Jft 
348 B 76* 
m 7 7 

226 2ft 2ft 
57 36ft 36ft 
4711 34 20ft 
39 10ft 10ft .... 

772 346* 34ft 34ft 
213 1966 1964 
547 7ft 7ft 
783 34W 34 
77 36* 3V* 

34 796 714 

54 13ft 13V 
286 2ft 2ft 
0 364 JV 

9 4 3ft 

1102 20V* 176* 

44 13 lift 

66* 

5 

tft 
1216 
14W 
18 
50ft 
116* 


19 
59*+ 96 
121b- ft 
Ml*— I* 
8+6* 
7 

2ft— ft 
26ft 


ft 


346 

9fl 

S» 


7ft 
56* 
4ft 
12ft 
37 14V 
18 

969 S3 
34 13 
43 
5 


1266 nw 
18» 18 


1964 

7ft— 16 

3 3W+ U 
794 
13W 

2ft— to 

r+ft 

176*— 264 
12 + ft 
66*— 6* 
5 - ft 
4ft 

121*+ V 

14V 

IB 

506*+ ft 
1164— W 
12V 

18 — ft 


lift 

lift 

viBxPslOOa 

0 

36ft 

36ft 

36ft 

23ft 

23 ft — ft 

VolMati 1.16 

2023 14 

13V. 

13ft — 

5-16 11-32 


MB 

19ft 

19ft 

19ft 

13ft 

13ft-3 

ValmnlSjfiS 

34 

Bft 

Bft 

Bft+ 

lllft 

10ft 

Valle It In 

124 

Sft 

5ft 

5ft 

3ft 

3ft 

Von Dus 40 

57 

9 

Bft 

Bto 

4ft 


VunShak JOI 

10 

Oft 

Oft 

6ft 

15 

15 

vand£n 

41B 

Jft 

Sft 

34k 

Q 

Bft- ft 

var len 06 

141 

13ft 

12ft 

12ft— 1 

it 

11 

VoudhnJ <*8 

37 

129k 

lift 

1)46 — 

13 


VectorG 

389 

6ft 

Sft 

49k— 1 

Sft 

5ft+ ft 

Velcro M 

57 

14ft 

13ft 

13ft- 

Sft 

Sft 

VotoBInd 

t*T 

Bft 

Bft 

Bto 



Versa s04 

74 

15ft 

14ft 

15 + 


5ft— V. 

Veto 

331 

Sft 

2ft 

346+ 


VlciBnchl 

5 

26 ft 

26ft 

26ft 

31ft 

22ft — lft 

VlcfraSf 

357 

7 

BUI 

Oft- 


22ft 

vicfMki .i5r 

565 

<ft 

Sft 

6 + 

Tft 

2ft 

VtdeoCP 

4BQ 

1 

7ft 

79* + 


Viking 
VaJnlSp 
vaNBshIJO 
Vhtt RseJOe 
VliSCI 
VOTKfl 
Vltratn! 
Voltin 
Voyager JOb 
VvicPaJU 
Vvauest 


WD4QCO2J0 
Wocoal J6e 
Wolbro M 
Walttbm i 
WomEI JO 
Wins nr I JO 
9Nash5cl .15 


249 

IB 

17 

67 

Jfft 

32ft 

90 

17ft 

17ft 


17 

1/ 

557 

IBft 

10ft 

30* 

1? 


32 

5ft 

s 

259 

IBft 

13 

57V 

10ft 

9ft 

434 

516 

4ft 

6B 

49* 

4ft 

149 

39ft 

38 


13ft 

13 



6 

227 

IB 

16ft 

162 

12ft 

17/4 

130 

12ft 


57 

6 

3ft 


17 

23V— IV 
I7ft — ft 

17 

10W+ to 
1714+ 14 

5 —ft 
13 — ft 
Tft— ft 
5W+ lb 
4ft— ft 

38 — to 
13 — to 

6 

18 +lft 
1234+ to 
I2W— ft 
5ft— ft 


Sale* In H«t 

1Mb High Law Last Oibe 



33 


3ft 

314-96 


15B 

■ ij 

716 

7to 


459 

Fr flfl 

lift 

U + ft 


30 


13 



S3 






■ LiC a 

lSHi 

15ft 

WCtoTrJV 


lOVt 

KM 

lOto 

WW*fW0D 


1396 

litb 



011 

lft 

6ft 

64*+ to 


227 

* 

* 




4 

4 






139k— to 



Rll 



WnDlatl 
WHOM 401* 

3301 

496 



42* 

20ft 

W'-.-W 

279fc+116 

WMarEl.t5r 

66 

13 

BTjH 








6 


Rh'jBK 



10 


1 k'1 


wjttnd 

40 

29* 

24k 

39k— ft 




ISV. 



30 

Oft 

<u 

Oft— to 


1313 

13 

12 

129* — to 

Wevnarai.io 

S 

25 







41ft 

WHIunrf MM 

4*5 

IfJ 

R a 

14ft — I 

WIIIWW^O 


kafl 

K Jed 


WHD0T20O 


n 


20ft 

WUaen 


59* 


4*6— ft 

WlbnHJ JOD 

706 

414 

17ft 

*ft 

17ft 

n* 

%=s 



3to 






lift 


WHerOl0B 

170 

lllft 

1596 

1596 






WahiAlu f 

7 

Sft 

596 

5*6 .. 




10ft 



xlH 


Oft 

Oft— ft 


390 

2*16 

r-Sl 

37ft— lft 


492 


ln*i 





Irl 

1016— ft 

tsssr M 

Z74 

M17 

1796 

7ft 

17V, 

69* 

696- to 

XU ex 

1004 


*196 

22 -96 






YUBAA . 

14 

1C 


’2ft+ to 


92 





224 

M 




32* 

10ft 




49 




ZionUtsl 

a 

» 


zm+ ft 

Zondvn J4 


B 




Treasury Bills 



Bid 

A* 


900 

9.70 

8-1* 



8-26 







93* 

006 


943 

9 JO 

+23 - 


062 

9-30 

■lil 

047 

10-7 _. 

946 


10-14 ...... 

902 

942 

10-21 ......... 

902 


10-28 

EKI 

903 

11-4 

■ ‘ ■ 




■ '>ll 

II- IS 

1043 

1025 

11-26 



ra-z — .. 



12-9 - 

H if ■ 

1004 

72-10 

1074 

7040 

12-23 

10JB 


12-30 

1003 


1-6-1983 

1003 



10192 

HUB 

1-2? 

1008 

10.90 





11.W 

1102 


11.11 

1101 


1L.15 

1103 


1106 

11.14 


1109 

1139 


1145 

1135 

7-T4 - - 

1145 

1133 


Yld 
9J4 
9J1 
9J3 
9 JO 
9.15 
9 <43 
SJ3 
050 
9J6 
9J3 
9JU 
10J9 
TtUS 
1074 
7070 
10J9 
UJOl 
TLDB 
1IJ3 
11J4 
11J9 
1L29 
11<47 
11J3 
1IJ3 
11J1 
I1J3 
IIJS 
13JD5 

1229 

12J4 

1250 


'Sourwt-lftderal RawtHM Ban*. 


Consolidated Trading 
Of NYSE Listings 


Week Ended August 6. 1982 



Saieo 

High 

Law 

Last 

art* 

Lrz!iM 

WTi7»TVi 

25ft 

75*6 

26ft 

+ft 


Kl 1 L Ali , 

SB 

56*6 

57ft 

—to 



459* 

38ft 

38to 

— «to 

Tandy 

K t. T I't , , f i 

2Tto 

249* 

23 

-316 

IBM 

S y . ^ * 1 

67ft 

63 

637* 

—lft 

Conti II 

i 

1796 

15ft 

1596 

—to 

AttRIch 


37 

33ft 

33ft 

—1ft 


,.)L . i 

3llft 

2996 

30 

—796 

ATT 


»to 

509* 

SOto 

-lft 

Mattel 


14 

lift 

12ft 

—1 

FordM 


23ft 

71ft 

22 

—96 

LUIvEH 

^^RT/?Trrr 

Wto 

46ft 

46ft 

—Bft 


■irvrrV; 

37to 

3496 

Sft 

—ft 

CHIcra 


2Sto 

2396 

23ft 

-ft 

Mob>l 


21ft 

1996 

19ft 

-to 

GMot 


44ft 

4IH6 

48ft 

—lft 

stoiia 


Wft 

23ft 

34ft 

—ft 

Sup ran 

1047,900 

27ft 

72ft 

23 



1024,100 

994* 

53 

53ft 

—lft 

Bally MI 

1009000 

30to 

269* 

27V* 

—Sft 


Issues Trades In: 2105 
Advances: 736 ; declines: 1083 ; 
unchanood: 287 
Newfifg/is: 39; new tows: 360 
volume 

This week 27H740JM shares 

Last Week. 232J60JQ0 shares 

1981 same week 223LS40JQ0 shares 

1982 la date 7 JOOJ86733 shares 

1981 to date 7J54J58J0O shores 

ITBDtadate- 6J79J80JQO shores 


Consolidated Trading 
Of AMEX listings 


Week Ended August 6,1982 


DomeP 

Soles 

1481000 

H 4ft 

Law 

3ft, 

U>*t 

396 


GttOdo 

547.100 

lift 

•1046 

ton 

—ft 

WangB 

489.100 

209* 

2H6 

261* 

—lto 

TubMxs 

427000 

lto 

lto 

lto 

—to 

HouOTr 

344JB0 

lift 

1016 

lift 

+to 

RongrO 

34X180 

J 

4ft 

-4ft 

+to 

Amdhl 

nuso 

22 

20 

2D 

-to 

SelsDn 

246000 

49* 

3ft 

Bft 

—to 

dwnpH 

244480 

3to 

296 

2ft 

—v. 

BmFB 

204000 

34ft 

3? 

33 

-216 


Volume: 17 AMMO shores 
Year to Date: 7jaa286J33 shares 
issue* traded m: 907 
Advances: 340 1 declines: 504 ; 
unchanged: 163 
New Highs; 34 ; new lows; 136 


Kredietliix Indices Aug. 6 


(Base 100 Marl 19771 

Industrials. US S— 

Inf "7 Institution*. 

Canadian S— — — 

UC17 — — — 

UC9 

DM - — 


Guilders .... — - — 

FF 

F Lux — 


74.10 
86J3 
83334 
99J1 
8197 
9X94 
TU8 
174JI 
91 J6 


Abilene Bank Is Bescned 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. has said 
that it reseated the fading Abilene 
National Bank by arranging its 
takeover by the Mercantile Texas 
Corp. Abilene National h&s been 
active in financing oil and gas pro- 
ducers. 


Option ir price Calls 


Puts 


Chicago Exchange Options 


For the Weds Ending Aug. 6, 1982 


r I Option & price Colls 


7-74 


15 ft 

20 Sft 

25 I 1-16 
6C 1-16 


r 

4to 

19** 

25 

1-14 


S*i 

Sto 

1-74 

r 

19to 

30 

r 

1-16 

r 

r 

lft 

2ft 

NSemi 

15 

15-16 

rto 

5-16 

lto 

3=4 

Sft 

14 

20 

ft 

13-14 

4 

Sto 

3ft 

r 

14 

25 

1-16 

ft 

9 

Bto 

r 

ft 

Nihroo 

40 

r 

r 

r 

9-14 

'k 

1ft 

49ft 

*5 

4ft 

r 

Vfa 

7ft 

r 

r 

49ft 

50 

1 

Sft 

p* 

3ft 

r 

Vi 

4+ft 

55 

'■a 

19-16 

5* 

6 

r 

r(49ft 

40 

r 

9-76 

5 

r 

r 

1-14 

Orel 

15 

2V. 

2 9- 16 

r 

ft 

1-1+ 

11-16 

17V* 

20 

1-14 

to 

n 

Jto 

3> 

3V. 

17ft 

25 

1-14 

to 

r 

r 

r 

r 

Owl II 

20 

lto 

2ft 

*}* 

r 

1-1* 

n-16 

21 to 

25 

r 

to 

» 

r 

r 

Sto 

21 to 

30 

r 

to 

r 

r 

1-16 

r 

Ravlhn 

25 

r 

llto 

r 

r 

ft 

2ft 

34’/» 

30 

r 

7ft 

r 

to 

r 

5 

34ft 

35 

ito 

Bft 

7-16 

2to 

3-14 

2 

34ft 

40 

3-14 

lft 

4 

4to 

lft 

4 

36V» 

45 

r 

9-16 

r 

r 


4ft 

10 


to 

4% 

1-16 


Rvnldj 40 
49ft 45 
ROCk w I 25 
22*- 36 

32V 35 

5 oltw 25 


49, 32ft 
r 32ft 
r iSiumb 
ft JJSft 
r 3Sft 


1ft 2 7-162 15-14 
ft 6 V 6W 

Fl« 111* 12ft 

1-16 14’4 r 


121* 

IT* 

13ft 

12ft 

12ft 

OWHd 


1-16 

tft 

5ft 

r 

1-16 

3 1 *. 

7ft 


Ib 

s’u 


JS 1 * 

35ft 

Skvlki 

IStk 

15ft 

Southn 

Slind 

J3ft 


Sft 33ft 
- [XT* 


ft 

3ft 

7ft 

ft 

5 


ft 

394 

Tft 

*■ 

17ft 

22ft 


ft 


I6*J 


396k 
Tldawf 20 
UAL IS 
16ft 20 
166* 25 

UTecn 30 
3*ft 3J 
39ft « 
39ft 45 


366 
ft tft 
Tft 8 
294 3ft 


Tft 3V 

ft 11-16 

lft 3V 

ft 15-16 

1-16 9-16 

r v 

r 3-16 

r 6 

ft lft 

1-16 9-16 


1-16 

IV* 

2ft 


V 

JV 

7-16 


JWolf 15 
21ft 20 

2164 25 

WarnCm 
. 38ft 4C 

r 38ft 45 

to 38ft 50 

ft 138ft 55 

17-16 r 38ft « 


.to 11-14 
lit 2 11-14 
-■ft 5ft 


38ft 

wmms 

13ft 

13ft 

13ft 


5ft 

15-16 

1-16 


“ft* 

9* 

1-16 

1-16 

7-16 


6V 6 
3ft 2 + 16 
IV* 4 V 


+16 

7 

2ft 

56- 


7 

11W 

16ft 


r 4V 
3-16 13-16 
1-16 V 


5«p dm Sop doc 


Option 8. or Jo Colls 


Ford 

22 

22 

GanEI 

64ft 

64ft 

64ft 

GW 

40ft 

40ft 

40ft 

40ft 

GtfWn 

ith 

lift 

HugflTi 

15ft 

15»* 

15ft 


3ft 


25 V 1 

55 r r 

M Sft TU 

65 1 13-16 4ft 

70 ft 113-16 

30 10ft S 

35 AW 

■m 27-16 

45 7-14 

50 1-16 

10 lft 

IS 7-74 


7V* 

4!6 

lft 

to 


ft 

3ft 

1-16 

11-16 

2ft 

5*6 

r 

w 

lft 

4ft 

9V 


3-16 

ft 

394 

7-16 

lft 

3ft 

IV 

s 

11-16 

Tft 

4ft 

91* 


lft 

ft 


30 

ITT 25 

23 30 

Kmart IS 

T6'4 20 

Ufomk 20 

24 25 

24 30 

Litton 35 

37ft 40 

37ft 45 

37ft 50 

37ft 55 

MarvK 20 

28W 25 

38V, 30 

38W 35 

Me Don 60 
69V 65 

6994 70 

49V 75 

69V 80 

MJdSU 10 

72ft 15 

NCR 40 

SOW 45 

5QW 50 

SOW 55 

SOW 60 

NarSo 40 r 

43V, 45 2 

xm 5*5 r 

NorT#l 30 r 

Nwtntf 35 % 

S V 40 1 11-16 

V 45 7-16 

38V SO ft 

38V 55 1-16 

38V 60 1-14 

38V 65 r 

38V 70 r 

S i. 73 r 

ratty 25 3to 

76' ft 30 ft 

26V* 35 ft 

26ft 40 r 

RCA 15 25* 


5-1A 

r 

lft 

to 

r 

1 

r 

4ft 

I 

w 

1-18 


HI 

10 

s 

7ft 

1 

3-74 

3ft 

1-16 

10V 

Sft 

2ft 

13-16 

3-16 


5-14 

1-16 

214 

ft 

W 

to 

ft 

ft 

3W 

to 


7ft 

IV 

V) 

'4 

r 

S’* 

3 

IV* 

r 

Bto 

"1 

lft 


K 

2ft 

194 

r 

3W 

1H 

r 

Sft 

JV* 

lft 

7-I4 

14 


11-16 

3V 

Tft 

11 


ft ‘ r 

2V* 4 

r r 

3-16 13-16 

ft lft 

2ft lft 

Sft 6*4 

10 r 


2ft 

21-16 

4V* 

7ft 

124 

16 

21 


lift 

16 

37V 

24to 


V* 

l-ft r 
49* I 15-14 
3ft 4ft 


2 2ft 

. ft IV 

1-16 ft 

4V 

IV* 6to 

ft 2 3-16 
1-14 ft 

r 7-14 

r 6w 

ft 2M6 

r ft 

2ft Jv 

r 1 I 16 

1-16 7-16 

1-16 ' 

.1-74 


77 80 

17 25 

RalPur 10 
13ft 15 
7tol Revlon 20 
2JW 25 


to 

>7-14 

BrtoMy 

so 

Sft 

4ft 

5-14 

IMS 

3H 

JV 

54ft 

55 

2 

396 

196 

2ft 

r 

t 

54to 

to 

9* 

19* 

Sft 

5ft 

to 

2ft 

Ssft 

69 

.1-16 

to 

r 

r 

2=6 

4=6 

Bruns 

IS 

49, 

r 

1-14 

r 

6 

79* 

19ft 

20 

»6 

1ft 

1 

19* 

llto 

ICTi 

Orion 

85 

r 

lto 

r 

r 

15 

16 

42 

50 

r 

*9 

r 

r 

r 

r 

Chamln 10 

r 

2ft 

r 

to 

ft 

2 

12ft 

15 

r 

Vj 

r 

r 


Si 1 ComoSc 10 
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Royals’ Power Sweeps Orioles, 4-0, 3-1 


The losers' Toby Harah hit his 
23d homer of the year. 

Tigers 6, Bine Jays 0 

In Detroit. Jack Morris (13-11) 
scattered four hits 'while I.anco 
Parrish hit two homers and drove 
in four runs to pace the Tigers to a 
6-0 romp over Toronto. 

Yankees 6, Rangers O 

In New York, Dave Righetti 
and Dave LaRoche combined on a 
four-hitter while Roy Smalley and 
Dave Winfield drove in three runs 
apiece as the Yankees defeated 
Texas, 6-0. Righetti recorded his 
first victory since June 16, allowing 
five-hitter to guide the Royals to four Ranger hits before being 
3-1 triumph. Tt was Frost’s third relieved by LaRoche m the sev- 

emh. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

BALTIMORE — Light swinging 
CTX. Washington became a power 
hitter Friday night. He hit two 
bases-empty home runs and Hal 
McRae added his 20th of the sea- 
son to lead the Kansas City Royals 
to a 4-0 victory over the Baltimore 
Orioles and a sweep of ,a double- 
header. 

In the opener, George Brett hit 
his third homer in three nights into 


FRIDAY BASEBALL 


the right- field seats in the third off 
loser Storm Davis and Dave Frost 
and Mike Armstrong combined on 
a 
a 

victory of the year over die Ori- 
oles. He scattered four hits over six 
innin gs before Armstrong came on 
to one-hit the Orioles over the last 
three innings for his fourth save. 

The Royals, leading the Ameri- 


his record at 4-4. Mike Schmidt hit 
his 21st homer of the season for 
the Philli es. 

Expos 5, CanBnab S 
In St. Louis, Chris Speier’s two- 
out single in the seventh drove in 
AI Oliver from second with the go- 
ahead run to lead Montreal past 
the r’arHinai^ 5 - 3 . The victory im- 
proved Steve Rogers' road record 
to 11-0 this year; he is 14-4 overalL 
Joaquin Andujar lost to the Expos 
for the first time in 1 1 career deci- 
sions. 

Pirates 7, Mete 3 
Mete 7, Pirates 3 

In Pittsburgh, HHs Valentine 
drove in three runs with a triple 


and a two-run single and Dave 
Kingman hit his 27th home run of 
the year to give New York a 7-3 
Victory over the Pirates and a dou- 
bleheader split In the opener, 
Johnny Ray had three hits, includ- 
ing a two- run single, and Jason 
Thompson and Mike Easier added 
two RBIs each to give Pittsburgh a 
7-3 triumph- 

Padres 2, Reds 0 

In s»m Diego, rookie right-hand- 
er Eric Show allowed seven tingles 
fmd T jiis Salazar drove in two runs 
with a double and a homer to pro- 
duce the Padres' 2-0 victory over 
Cincinnati. Show (9-3) went the 
distance for the first time in his ca- 
reer. The shutout pared his ERA 
to 2.41. 


A’s4.Tmr»l 

In Minneapolis, Jeff Burroughs 
tingled in the go-ahead ran in the 
sixth and Joe Rudi added a home 
run in the seventh to give Oakland 


Braxton Keeps Title on TKO 


United Press International 

PHILADELPHIA — Dwight 


his league record with his 104th World Boxing Council light-heavy- 
stolen base, which touched off a weight title here Saturday night 

two-run, sixth-inning rally. Hen- - r ~' 

derson also robbed Mickey Hatch- 
er of a three -run homer in the 
fourth with a leaping catch above 
the left-field fence. 


^pn^^gaiMMtiinorcto 
8-2, including seven of the last 
eight. 

Washington reached second- 
game starter Scott McGregor (12- 
9) for a one-out home run in the 
first and another, his fourth of the 
season, in the fifth for a 3-0 advan- 
tage. McRae homered leading off 
the sixth. 

Don Hood, making only his 
third start of the year, pitched six 
innings, allowing three hits while 
walking one and striking ont two. 
Dan Quisenberry pitched the final 
three innings, allowing three hits, 
for bis league-leading 26th save. 
Baltimore threats in the fourth, 
fifth and eighth inning s were 
wiped out on double plays. 

“It baffles me why I do well 
against Baltimore, facing mostly 


Angels 11, Mariners 9 

In Seattle, Reggie Jackson hit a 
grand slam homer in an eight-run 
sixth to help power California past 
the Mariners. 11-9. Jadcson, who 
bad struck out in his three previ- 
ous at- bats, connected off Ed Van- 
dcBerg for bus ninth career grand 
slam. 


with a sixth-round technical 
knockout over Matthew Saad 
Muhammad, a former champion. 
Braxton had taken the title from 
Saad Muhammad last December. 

He rocked the challenger with a 
right hand in the second round 


Dodgers 5, Braves 4 

In the National League, in Los 
Angdes, an error by shortstop 
- , , , , . Rafael Ramirez on Steve Sax’s 

left-handed hitters and the best ^th two out in the boL- 


Major League 
Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Eoatorn DMrinn 


pitch hitters in baseball, ” Qtrisen- 
beny said. “It doesn't make 
sense.” 

White Sox 6s Red Sox 3 

In Boston, Carlton Fisk hit a 
three-run home run and Jerry 
Koosman pitched seven innings to 
lead Chicago to a 6-3 triumph over 
the Red Sox. Despite allowing nine 
hits, Koosman threw only 81 
pitches and did not walk a batter. 

Brewers 5, Indians 2 

In Cleveland, Cecal Cooper 
drove in three runs with a two-run 
home run and a single, and Ted 
Simmons hit a two-run homer to 
cap a three-run 10th, helping 
Milwaukee beat the Indians, 5-2. 


tom of the 10th scored Bin Russell 
and gave the Dodgers a 5-4 victory 
over Atlanta. 

Gants 7, Astros 6 

In San Francisco, Jack dark 
and Reggie Smith hit two home 
runs each and Darrell Evans’ 
pinch-hit RBI tingle capped a 
three- run nintb-imung rally dial 
gave the Giants a 7-6 victory over 
Houston. 

Cuhs 4, Ptdlfies 2 

In Chicago, Bill Buckner hit a 
two-run homer with one out in the 
sixth to break a 2-2 tie find boost 
the Cubs over Philadelphia, 4-2. 
Buckner's sixth homer of the year 
helped starter Allen Ripley even 
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and then pummel ed him merciless- 
ly through the next five rounds, 
turning Saad Muhammad's face to 
a bloody pulp before the referee, 
Carlos Padilla, stepped in at 1:23 
and stopped the fight with Saad 
Muhammad defenseless against 
the ropes. 

“I may retire from the ring,” 
Saad Muhammad said shortly af- 
ter he took the worst beating of his 
career. 

Braxton set the tone from the 
outset, connecting with punishing 
combinations to the head! Braxton 
charged in the second round, his 
solid right hand to the (aw buck- 
ling Snarl Muhammad’s knees. 
Taking a pounding on the ropes, 
the challenger was saved by the 
beEL 

A combination floored Saad 
Muhammad in the fourth. Saad 
Muhammad was up at the count of 
four, but blood was streaming 
from his face. Braxton continued 
Us barrage in the fifth, and was 
beating Saad Muhammad from 
one corner to another along the 
ropes in the sixth when P adilla 
stepped in. 

Braxton, who never fought an 
amateur bout, learned his Boxing 
mechanics while serving a prison 
term fra holding up a liquor store. 
As a professional he now has 18 
victories and 11 knockouts against 
one loss and a draw. Saad Muham- 
mad is 32-5-2. 
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453 983 
1182 1281 
470 931 

580 530 
453 889 
789 830 
109 NL 
420 4*4 


Loom is Sayles: 

Co.oSt 1497 NL 

Mut 135* NL 

Lord Abbott: 

Atflttd 6*7 741 

Bnadb 855 93 4 

DevGI IOI* 1650 

tncaai 277 2*9 

Lutheran Bra: 

Fund 1022 11,17 
Incam 745 614 

Muni 580 654 

US Gov 785 489 

MassFInaaci: 


Guard 

Ubty 

Manht 

Portn 

SdM 

Newt Gt 

Now! inc 

Ntchola 

NElnTr 

NEInGt 

NavaFd 

NY Volt 

NuvMn 

Omua 

One Win 


BW Ask 

2542 NL 
330 NL 
163 NL 
1186 NL 
13-77 NL 
1709 NL 
681 NL 
1X80 NL 
1617 NL 
410 NL 
11.17 NL 
5JW 630 
41 9 NL 
415 NL 
1383 NL 


OpMnAefmer Fd: 
Direct 1220 042 


Investors Group: 

IDS Bd 682 417 


680 572 
9J» 160 
335 049 
431 686 
479570 
474 9 JO 
283 385 
17.14 1483 
487 7.11 
70S 787 
339 X7D 
1144 NL 
936 NL 
1087 lip 
771 784 

410 NL 

John Naicock: 

Band U71 Ute 

Grwth 472 083 

USGvt 414 485 

Tax Ex 831 9J1 

.Kaufmn 85 nl 

Kemper Funds: 

Incom 771 774 


IDS Dls 
IDS on 
IDS HIT 
IDS NO 
IDS Proa 
Inv MU 
IDSTX 
Inv Slk 
InvSM 
inv Var 
InvResh 
Irtrt 
ivyFd 
JP Grlli 
jPInca 
Janus 


Grow 

HI Yld 

IntiFd 

MunB 

Oatn 

Summ 

Tech 

Tot Rf 

USGvt 


472 953 
855 9.17 
1610 11.13 
.684 687 
1043 1140 
1483 T6J2 
984 1(110 
.1047 1144 
070 854 


Ksyrtone Jtoss: 


CusBI 

CusB2 

CU>B4 

CusKI 

CusK2 

Cos S3 
CUS54 
Inftrnt 
TaxFr 
Mass 


1386 1477 
1604 1753 
702 787 
657 7.18 
5.17 0*5 
1381 15.17 
170 632 
477 4ff 
384 3M 
072 701 
984 1084’ 


LextoptonGrp: .. 

CP Ldr 980 1082 

GokHd 256 NL 

GNMA 7.14 NL 

Grow .685 NL 

Rarti 1285 NL 

Undnr. 1287 NL 


MIT 
MIG 
MID 
MCD 
MFD 
MFB 
MMB 
MPH 
InTrB 
Mathers 


Merrill Lynch: 


*00 980 
9J3 1049 
1341 1446 
77) 787 
081 981 
1695 1181 

7.71 809 

5.71 6J3 
1001 167* 
1611 NL 


Basic 
COpU 
EauBd 
HI Inc 

irdTrm 

LIMot 

MunHI 

Moulin 

PacFd 

SpIVat 

MW AM 

MMkOpI 

MSB Fd 

Mut Ben 

MdwiOvt 

MIF Funds: 

Fund 

Grwth 

NatBd 

Mutual af 

Am*r 

Grwth 


069 979 
1404 1573 
087 904 
695 .734 
980 KUO 
9031003 
979 909 
785. 820 
6U 679 
050 1075 
785 050 
OX 586 
1634 NL 
1484 NL 
177 9M 
9.96 NL 


TX Fra 

Mitouat 

MutSK 

NCWS*T 

Nat Avia 

Natlnd 


743 083 
OX 062 
051 972 
Omrtio: 
1007 NL 
432 470 
784 852 
0*9 9.71 
1137 NL 
3089 NL 
3249 NL 
774 NL 
1789 NL 


Not Securities: _ 
Baton 949 1073 

Bond 280 371 

Grwth 639 7.17 

Preftf 5.73 6.10 

Incom 482 606 

Stock 7 JO 0J0 

Tax Bx 7.16 783 

Tot Re 651 406 

Fail-fid 500 OJ4 

NELH* Fund: . 

Eaull T7J0 U09 

Grwth 14D 1535 

Incom 9J0 10)1 

FtatEq 17.15 1184 
Tax Ex 070 587 

NBube iu e t D*im : 
Eargy M70 NL 


Oppen 

HI YW 

Inc Bos 

Open 

Soect 

Tk Fre 

AIM 

Tim* 

OTCSec 

ParamM 

Paxwut 

Perm 5a 

Peon Mu 

Philo 


617 674 
1652 1782 
737 60S 
20.10 2187 
1663 1589 
425 654 
1276 7385 
780 079 
2100 23.15 
057 977 
779 NL 
631 NL 
*82 NL 
007 002 


Phoenix Chase: 

Baton 674 957 

CvFd 1380 1606 

Grwth 971 »07 

HIYW 652 616 

Stock 18 906 

PCCap noo 
pflurim Grp: 

Pita Fd 950 ML24 

MWC 615 447 

Mae In 696 750 

Pioneer Fund: 

Bond 009 004 

Fund 1389 1 029 

II Inc 1052 1140 

Plan inv 1631 1*89 

PUtmd H05 NL 
Prfc* Funds: 

Grwth 1615 NL 

.loaim 703 NL 

Inti 971 NL 

N Era 1147 NL 

N Herts 1041 NL 

Tx Fre 7 59 NL 

ProServfcse: 

M*dT 1375 NL 

Fund 068 NL 

Incom. 770 NL 

praStP 000 98! 

Putoam Funds: 


Canv 

Int Ea 

Gaorg 

.Grwtti 

Health 

HI Yld 

Incom 

invert 

Optn 

Tax Ex 

Vtsto 

vbyas 


Ratnbw 


1182 1201 
1284 1614 
II J7 1206 
*04 1071 
1383 1572 
14.13 iou 
586 670 
703 073 
1672 1181 
1772 1800 
1615 1020 
1611 1X37 

^ Kt 


Bid 4-* 
Safeco Sewn 
Ecu It 780 NL 

Grwth 1141 NL 

Ineo 087 NL 

SIPouMnvtst: 

COM! . 9.16 984 

Grwth HUH 1666 

Sued 1572 NL 

Scodder Ponds: 

Com St 10J0 NL 

Devtd 4667 NL 

CaPGJft *89 NL 

incom 980 NL 

IflNPd - 1604 • NL 

MMB 677 NL 

Spacl X0M NL 

Security Funas: 

Band 789 779 

Eautv 507 054 
tavan 74* 67* 
Ultra 650 7.10 
Sctoded Funds: 
AmShs 674 NL 

StfSTiS 7*07 NL 

Srt toman Group: 
CORFd 65* 7.11 
OnSIk *51 1025 
Growth 491 S3P 

income 1079 1109 
Sentinel Group: 

Baton 
Bond 
Corns 
Grwth 
Seauola 
Sentry 
Shear**! Fu 
Anare 
HI Yld 
Incom 
MMun 

NwQlf 
ShermD 
Sierra Gt 
Sigma Funds 


SunGrth 

Tax Mod 

TmoGttJ 

TmaiGf 

TmplW 

T ms Cop 

TmsNew 

TravBa 

TudrFd 

TwnCGt 

TwnCSel 

Tw nCUt 


BW Ask 
189 950 
U01 1509 
2179 
582 614 
1507 1687 
634 907 
759 NL 
63* *.«. 
11.19 NL 
OS) NL 
1287 NL 
381 381 


USAA Group: 

Grwth 9J9 NL 

Inca 981 NL 

soir 693 NL 

linfAcca 577 NL 

Unit Mut 004 NL 

United Funds: 

Aeon 70* 770 

Bond 477 571 

IntGth 1281 1381 

Con inc 907 981 

Ffdue 27.77 2307 


Coptt 
Inca 
Invert 
Trail 
vent 
SBEulY 
S0J6GT 
SoCenln 
Swinlnc 
Saver In 
Stole Band 
Cam St 
Divers 



1109 1189 
706 785 
1183 1249 
411 NL 
1385 U58 
Gror 
637 487 
640 481 
. 601 682 
StFrmGt >706 NL 

StFrm Bl 909 NL 
StStreet Inv: 

Exch 5289 NL 

Fed 3501 NL 

Invert 4630 487 


Am ind 

206 

NL 

ASSOC 

JO 

NL 

Invest 

' 130 

NL 

Ocean 

£07 

NL 

Stein Roe 

Fds: 


Baton 

US 

NL 

Band 

All 

NL 

Canon 

ICflB 

NL 

Stack 

14.15 

NL 

rinSnr 

902 

NL 

SWTx . 

60B 

NL 

Sfrtdlnv 

505 

£» 

Shot Gth 

1944 

NL 



WoodSfnrfheri: 
daVgg 37.(0 NL 

iNeuw 1UM NL 

[ Pine 904 NL 

, NL —No load (aides 
| charge! 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

USJL 

H eadq u arter s H.Y.C 

212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 

OiieoBa Btaacto 

312-861-0465 

Escorts avcrtcfcle to travel mvwh er e 

nahoocJly or tolematioacOy. 

MAJOK 

CRHHT CARDS 

ACCBTH7 

This u ve ai d- w inni ng l e rvf ce has 
boon featured as the lea G mart 
endusfvB Eeoorf Swvfaa few 
USA6int.iui8io««4 


Indudtog radto and TV. 


Ba 


LONDON 

* ALEXANDRIA * 

_ Escort Service 
7945211- 794 2901 


LONDON OXFORD ST 
ESCORT SERVICE 
Tel: Ol 582 2408 
LONDON & HEATHROW 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued From Back Page) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


■ OONTACTAMfBtNATlONALa 

Escort Service in Europe: 

GERMANY: 06103-S6I22 

Frankfurt - Wiesbaden -Mainz - 
Cotogue - Boon - Puesselttoiff- 

D*pr*MnR* * MiR jrau 

Stottgurt- Munich 

SWITZBELAND: 0049-61 0G4M1 22 
lurk* - tart - lacena - Berne - 


ITALY: 0049-61 03-MI 22 

Rame-MJIan 

BELGIUM: 0049-41 03-C61 22 

Braseeb - Aatwwrp. 


HOLLAND: 


020-436936 
i I d h ri as . 


B4GLAND: London 01-62* 7969 

OTHER SC CAPITALS 

Tab Gammy 04103-86122 


LONDON RITZ 

ESCORT AGENCY 

435 9713-752 7132 

12 NOON. 12MDMGHT 


LONDON WEST 


Tds 01 747 3304. 

LONDON I HEATWOW 


ZURICH 

Vcmassa Escort Service 


A-AMBUCAN ESCORT senna 

» ESCORTS NY & 

» everywhere 
YOU ARE— OR GO 
» Amerlco-Transworld 
212-591-2934 
212-461-6091 
212-967-1945 

T elephone write POB 174 
Fresh Atoodow^ NY 11365, USA 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SBtVICE 
IN NEW YORK 7 
TBj 212-737 3291. 


AMSTERDAM 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

HONESTY 


ESCORT 5BMCE M 20-2331 43 
C8HXT CARDS ACCSTED 


LONDON 

SLOANE 


TEL (01)437 8702 
OK (01)437 6629 


LONDON 

KB4S1NGTON 


REGENCY -USA 


WORLDWIDE MUUUNGUAL ' 


NEW YORK OTY 
Trt: 21 3-634^027 
6 212-753-1364. 
Bjr rowrwlion orty. 


AM5TERDAM-JB 


Escort 

"T" 


Service. 


10 KENSMOTO94 CHURCH SI, WB 
1EL 937 9136 OK 937 9123 


LONDON 

Portimai Escort Agency 

67 CMHwn Sheet 

loo Jan Wl 

m« 446 3724 er 436 1T5« 


LONDON SUSANNAH 

I Tot 3S2 0058. ■ 


ESCOB 




ESCORTS 6 GUIDES 


AMSTERDAM 


Tab 222940 


EVASION 

MADRID 


Sonic*. 

4335. 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omega Bcort Service Germany 

TEL: 0049-61 03-82048 


* MARHABA * 

LOWONEKORTAOEHCY 

TEL: 01 727 8693 


AMSTBIDAM 

ESCORT aueXSBCYKX 
swan 973 
Trt) 247731. 


AEErtOCATS 

Exert Service 
i«ndan 637 4741/2 
12 noon - midnighl 


ZURICH 

SOVjfGE ESCORT 5SKV1CE 
TEL 01/202 60 93 


•OBUAAN BCOR3S* 

JofcGennany (Cq |nj?7276 


. ^^teVA-tXaUSWE 
acort Service. Aftornson & fiveana. 
Tab 22/21 792? 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Escort Service. Tel: 736 5377. 


CACHET U.S.A. 

escort sannez 

NEW YORK 212-242-0430 or 
212474-1310 

Other major cities tacdable. 


LONDON - OB5CA OBB. Bart Ser- 
vice, 51 Bgwdmtf Place. London 
SW3. Tab 01 584 6S13ri749, 4-1 2 pm. 


HUUNKFURr 

JennifcrV Escort Service 061 1-486482. 


GBCVA VJJP, Service. 
Noon to michoght. Tel- 41 2036. 


■r 


AMSTERDAM • ANGB. • BCORT 

a»*SB«y!r 

ROME EUROK Oub Bcort 6 Guide 
Swwc*. Tel: 06/589 2604 - 5B9 114* 

(TO am. -10 pot) 

Bcort swvx, 
B^^OUNTAL Bart Servlc 

TOSWP - E5CO, n SBnrtCt 

«W»D JWH ESCORT SBEV1CE. 

247 27 92. 

DUSS8JB0HF EKORT A TRAVEL Ser- 
vice. Tab 0211 - 492605. 

"WfawrBCORT sanncE. t* 

061 1 / 624795 or 624415. 

HAMBURG ESCORT SBtVKX Tat 
040/410 5238. 

SRAMtfUn-VlAmbaciBn 5cndra Escort 
Sen** 0611-81 5857/0617361 61 0 

FRANKRIRr - KARM Baort Sertia*. 

Tet 0611-681662. 

W»* J« DOMNA ESCORT 
Senne e. Teh 022/31 95 09 
BSOniVE. CLASS OF LONDON 
EkoiI Semes. Teh 262 31 08. 
lONDON JANE ESCORT SERVICE 
West End/Heaihraw. 01 2B6 MW 

LONDON Muit'Orn Bcort Suvica. 

Teh 235 1863 er 370 6573 
LONDON DOME Bcort Agency. T at 
London 569 0451- 

LONDON CHANTEUE Escort Service. 

Teh 01 5822408. 

y 

fpurr—n 






Mountains, 

Alaska 

6 Type of type 

11 Label 

14 "LIT 'one 

15 PaJ of Pythias 

18 Japanese 
game 

17 Race-track 
habitu£ 

19 Fastener 

20 Culminate 

21 Early French 
coin 

23 Confront 
boldly 

26 Disembarked 
from a jet 

29 Teller 

31 City or town: 
Fr. 

32 Cabal 

33 School in 
Vincennes 

35 Discerned 

38 Jo Ison and 
Capp 

39 Censured 

41 Speed 

42 Moore’s" The 
Ballad of Baby 

43 Troop 
encampment 

44 Equal 

45 Famous race 
track 

47 Perished like 
Icarus 


58 Grew fat 

53 Battery 
terminals 

54 Vestiges 

55 Flower 

57 Aunt, in Toluca 

58 Without 
adequate help 

64 Chinese 
dynasty 

65 Auri culate 

66 Belgian dty 

67 Lineman 

68 Dry cleaners, 
at times 

69 Pry 


1 ■"Nonsense!" 

2 Camel's-hair 
fabric 

3 Swiss river 

4 British soldier 
of 1775 

5 Most boring 

6 Dickens- 
Nabokov 
heroines 

7 Stared 

8 Elec, unit 

9 Kind of hold 

10 Matriculated 

11 Reveal plans 
too early 

12 Pliant 

13 Filleted 
18 Roman 

statesman 
22 Laced, ankle- 
high shoe 


WEATHER 


quartet 

25 In the 
Immediate 
vicinity 

27 Drew forth 

28 Scads 

30 Car dealer’s 
come-on 

34 Chalice 

36 Evangelist 
McPherson 

37 Dandelion and 
plantain 

39 Discontinued 
activity 

40 Town on the 
Thames 

44 Under oath at a 
trial 

46 Annede 

Beauprfc 

48 "Jabber- 
wocky” 
creature 

49 Ryan and 
Tatum 

50 Use a Jacuzzi 

51 Native of 
Kuala Lumpur 

52 Bald one 

56 Norms: Abbr. 

59 Timothy 
produces it 

60 Assayeris 
concern 

61 volente 

62 Self, 
importance 

63 Agt. 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

RANOKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DEL SOL 

DAMASCUS 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HARARE 

HELSINKI 

HONG KONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

NJL 

Showers 

Fair 

Cloudv 

Overcast 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Folr 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Showers 

Overcast 

Showers 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 

Showers 

Showers 

CJouflv 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Cloudy 


LOS ANGELES 

MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE - 

REYKJAVIK 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROME 

5 AO PAULO 

SEOUL 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


13 55 Cloudv ZURICH 
Readings hem Hie Previous 24 hours. 


Fair 

Fair 

Cloudv 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

aoudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Rain 

Ooudv 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Overcast 

Showers 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 

Folr 

Fair 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Cloudv 

Fair 

Ram 

Cloudy 


THE FRONTPAGE 


The International Herald Tribune 


1887-1980 



Reproductions of 129 front pages, many with Herald Tribune 
exclusive articles: the Titanic, the Dreyfus trial, First World 
War coverage edited at the front. Read about people: Queen 
Victoria, Lindbergh. Jack the Ripper, the Windsors, Stalin — a 
century of news headliners and the events that surrounded 
them. 

Hardcover, 28 x 38 cm.. The Front Page is a distinctive person- 
al or business gift. 
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PIP VOU FIX c 
THE HOOP J 
OH MV JEEP 
50 IT AS 
WOtJ'T FLV 
OPEN? iff!S 






f THIS TV SHOW*S PLAYIN’* 
S 'ELL WITH MY CARPET *> 



r You 1 

FILLED 1 
Ah &MFTV 1 

eon in in 

m M 


HOW 




f I'M THe PUlNTlff. 1 

REALIZING THAT \ 

[ WRUNG —NOT \OUS 

HIS WIFE IS BE- 

L 50, PLEASE. DIDN’T . 

COMING INCREAS- 

km FBBl guilt/ TtA 


upset sy 


THE LAWSUIT 


AGAINST DR. 


MORGAN. OWEN 


COLE SEERS TO 


PAOFy HER f 


WELL, I DO/ 1 SEX HIM UP/ 
AND PONT TELL ME ff WON’T 
COST HIM A THW6 BECAUSE 

WE has malpractice 


INSURANCE/ 




yDU WOULDN'T UNDERSTAND THIS 
—BUT SOME PBOPlB ARB MORE 

INTERESTED in iu&r 
reputations than 

THEY ARE IN MONEY/ 



fVR.Pt WS rrs HOT JUST 

SANE MOM, mmSTTHATS 
, miWU UPSETTING MB, 
t RELAX? IT S J.J.'fTlS'm 
: OtaATEST- MERE THING. 


m being sm how 
umr things mnuRN our. 
WHOLE AFmSCREWSlPSO 

thing, B/mimRFsrmB, 

- «BW? TMTEPRim? ABOUT 
\ GANG A MOWER AGAIN. 


I GIVE MB mWJWttt&AFim ! 
A BREAK, WrrrDlDTDMJBy 
MOM. TOO LEAVING? 0$ A M&A- 
QIPNT CLB'/OUDOtfr SPEND 
SCREW UP BVGR/ WAKING M0RENP 

mm mb. pes&jmj* ■ 
fi 


mun GREAT. 

COMES AND BRING ON [F 
GOGS. TW NEEDLE. 

i I 1 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
, by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, * 
one Letter to each square, to fo rm f ' 

four onSnary words. 

. /'Nothing 

I NYWEL 







GLARN 


MILTEY 


BUSTIM 


Answer here: A 


nC^.. Q 5 


YOU N \1©HT 6ERVE 
I IT TO OTHERS, BUT 
l YOU WOULDN'T WANT TO 
^EAT n YOURSBUF^/ 

Now arrange the cirded letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Saturday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: HENCE SKIMP DEFAME SEETHE 
Answer: What a mermaid is— A DEEP SHE-RSH 


opposed; indeed, they must exist in a 
creative, reciprocal relationship if the 
civilization is to prosper. 

Sort of Freudian 

As with civilizations, so with indi- 
viduals. Each of us contains the poles, 
and are full of flux. If this sounds sort 
of Freudian to ycnij it does to me, too. 
The pleasure principle would presum- 
ably oe body, and the reality principle 
non-body. All “sublimation,*’ in the - 
Freudian sense, is son-body. Rather 
puddshly, Paz tells us that the “collec- 
tive sublimations” of our time include 
“art, religion, philosophy, science and 
psychoanalysis.” But individuals 
don’t interest him as much as the cos- 
mic picture. 

Far a civilization to prosper.it must 
balance its signs. Such a balance isn’t 
static; it is more like a see-saw. (The 
analogy is mine, not his.) When a so- 
cial system loses its capacity “to criti- 
cize, deny and transform itself,” it is 
done for. Hither the system then ex- 
plodes, dumping one of the signs on 
the ground, or it goes to deep, as if 
both signs were of equal dead weight 

For example: Protestantism “the 
ascetic religion of capitalism,” dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of Western 
Oifiotian ewinzation by “disjunc- 
tion.” That is, it emphasized non- 
body to the extent of “an irreparable 
break” with a Roman Catholicism ca- 
pable of accommodating body (God 
incarnate) and non-body (religious art 
that turned the saints into ideas). 

Whereas Tantrism, whose God was 

Solution to Friday’s Puzzle 


□BHD □□□□□ DHDD 

□dan ennao □□□□ 
□ana gheod edsq 
EDDQDeciEnosEnaa 
□GEE HDC3EE 
0DE1GE □□BEE 
□EQE EEDHEQ HOE 
aDDDODanaaoDaQa 
□EE DEEDED EBDD 
□□□□El □□□□□ 

□EDGE □□□□ 
BEaDEEBOanDEDDD 
□DUE EEE3BH □□□□ 
BQQB EBEaa □□□□ 
B 3 GQE DBEQQ □□□□ 


mimist countries: the future, 
the future, whereas the body knows 
no time but the present We require 
NOT another revolution — revolu- 
tions are history-ridden, future-fixat- 
ed — but an erotic resurgence, an “ex- 
plosion of emotions and feelings 

Where will this resurgence come 
from? From young people, hopes Paz, 
fed up with linear thinking, in “a 
search for the BODY sign.” on their, 
way past “heart” to the Other, which 
he seems to be defining as “the pres- 1 , 
ence of the beloved,” a lovely phrase. 

1 should point out that “Conjunctions 
and Disjunctions” was first published 
in Mexico City in 1969. bade in the 
days when many people who should 
have known better were misty-eyed 
and fantasy-prone on contemplating 
young people. Let them eat Norman 
O. Brownies! 

This summary is partial and crude. 
U omits the intellectual ade-delighis 
of the book, such as watching Paz 
move from a consideration of toe dis- 
tance between the Human face and 


our sexual organs to a lengthy analy- 
sis of rapid ejaculation (Western, 
Protestant) versus seminal retention 


(Eastern, Tan trie) and why both of 
them are selfish and fearful. It can do 
no justice to his contrasting of East- 
ern and Western attitudes toward 
food, excrement and death, nor is 
there room to explain why he feels 
that the bank and the water closet are 
“typical expressions of capitalism." 

Who else could be as offhand and 
back-of-the-handed about Karl Marx, 
Wiliam Butler Yeats, Judaism and 
the Confurian mandarins? Who else 
speaks of such “conjugations” as the 
Counter-Reformation and Spanish 
poetry. Moslem mausoleums and In- 
dian temples? Who else would link up 
the “Kama Sutra” with Castiglione, or 
the Buddhist law of plural causality 
with Godel’s proof of logic? Or talk erf 
the orgasm as a “principle of rational 
production” introduced “into the 
realm of eroticism”? 

All this, of course, is a kind of 
legerdemain, as in PazTs “Alternating 
Currents ” but the magician is as se- 
rious as he was in “Labyrinth of Soli- 
tude.” He may not persuade, but he 
dazzles. 


John Leonard Is on the staff of The 
New York Tunes 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

QOUTH opened one heart and West 
O bid two hearts. By .partnership 
agreement this cue-bid showed the top 
and bottom suits, in this case the 
black suits. 

Not unreasonably, North tried four 
no- trump, asking for aces. But East 
applied pressure by jumping to six 

With a fit in both blade suits and 
no defensive prospects, East was 
ready to go to seven spades. Bat he 
changed his mind when South made a 
wild leap to seven hearts and West 
doubled to show he bad a defensive 
trick. 

Six hearts would have been easy, 
since diamonds can be thrown from 
the dosed hand, but seven hearts was 
hopeless. West cashed his spade 
winner, and Brachman’s team gamed 
17 points and won the match by 13. In 
the replay, North-South reached six 
hearts and their opponents failed to 


ever, they would have lost the match. 

NORTH 

♦ 5 

9AQ6542 

0943 

♦AKX 


WEST 

+AKQ94 

9— 

OQ85 

♦Q9843 


EAST 

4J1082 

98 

OJ72 

*107652 


SOUTH (D) 

♦ 763 

VKJ1Q973 
OAK 106 

North and South were vulnerable, 
the bidding: 

Sooth West North East 

19 29 4N.T. «♦ 

79 DU. pass Pass 


West led the spade ace. 
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SPORTS 


5-Stroke Edge Going Into Final Round of PGA 


Washington foa -Strike 

:r^T TULSA. Although the 

il^weatbcrjaan said there was, a' 30* 
was no 


tthe _ ..... 

RayFtoyd mot a two*un der-par 
’68 to stand ^TO-under-par 200af- 
c ler three rounds <rf;the6^Profes- 
I ; GtjH&s Association chant- 
Hc has afivo-shot lead 
Asstralian 

Hao$ ... . ...... 

. have a 10- or l l-diot 

h haA inroad:- lamsattf afotof mak- 

abfe birdies todays „ said Floyd. 
^^WBBzidg Aitdwel around his node 
d^jiafteroghtfeniiig the noose around 
iwithcTtois of 73otbtr golfers. -% 
pfif -Floyd: hkifitd hotes No.-3, 8,9; 
igg 12 'and 16- On No. 8;-a 215-yard 



par-3, he hit a^-iron shot 40 feet, 
from .the pin. “The worst shot of 
the day,” Ja recaUed- He *mA the 
pntt for binfid Zt was that kind of 
•; day.. 

Floyffs 200'sei a 54-hole PGA' 

dhnrrffi ividwp.mcarri, hrealring the 

made of 202 set:— by Boyd — in 
1969, when he won the event, and 
: by Larjgr . Nelson in 198L . 

‘br^GotagtoOaiye’ 

Considering the way he's play- 
ing after rounds of 63, 69 and 68, 
ajjd considering the way he expects 
himself, to keep a lead once he j 
;i% .U seems medy. that if 
won’t have struck cU on the 
ImleSunday, then at least beU 
havenaearthed a $65,000 treasure 
chest.' ' . , 

- Floyd’s appraisal of his second- 


ronnd 69 on Friday :“I played well 

a pirp, 

“A few made putts and it might 
have beat a 65 or 66. 

“I'm a good player from in front 
because I don’t go oat and play 
just for par, he said Saturday. Tin 
not going to change that tomor- 
row. 

While Floyd was consistent, the 
rest of the field was convicted. Af- 


ter two straight days of having its 
pride and par cut up. Southern 
HHls struck back Saturday. 


Bob Gilder was the prime exam- 
ple- He began the third round in 
second place, six under par — just 
two shots bade of Floyd. 

On Friday, playing two holes in 
front of Floyd, Gilder actually tied 
him at seven-under with a birdie 
on No. 17. 



With both the Byron Nelson 
Classic and the Westchester 
in his victory pile this year, 
said he likes the leader board, the 
only known place where it’s good 
to be in the red. 

“When I looked up there to- 
day,** he Said, “I was jUSt thinking 
‘It s me and him. I’m in the 
hunt.* ” Then he bogeyed No. 18. 

And Saturday he shot a 72. It 
wasn’t your not your standard 72, 
either Gilder fatHcwi out a round 
of four bogeys, four birdies and a 
double bogey. 

There was more than a differ- 
ence of two strokes between Gilder 

and Floyd at the halfway point 
There was also one of philosophy 
— on the pressure of a major tour- 
nament. 

“1 just forget about it. A golf 
shot is a golf snot, no matter,” said 
Gilder, who never has won a ma- 
jor. 

“It’s something I like,” said 
Boyd, who won the 1969 PGA 
and the 1976 Masters. “Those who 
can’t handle pressure won’t be too 
successful** 

Said Boyd Saturday: “The key 
(o succeeding here is getting 
through the first four holes.* Gild- 
er proved that — in reverse. His 
bogey-bogeydouble bogey start 
hart his caddie muttering to the 
gallery on the fourth fairway, “I 
can’t believe he’s doing this to me 
again.” 

Jim Simons was prime example 
No. 2. 


He began the round tied for 
third with Norman at five under, 
three shots back. Simons found the 
bade nine booby-trapped. He lost 
four shots to par there and fin- 
ished at 73-208. 

Calvin Peete shot a 68, to stand 
at 207, but hurt his knee when he 
dipped on the 16th fairway. 

Masters winner Craig Stadler 
(70-211), British and lHS- Open 
winner Tom Watson (71-212) and 
perpetual winner Jade Niddaus 
(72-216) are suffocating bade in 
the pack at one over par, two over 
and six over, respectively. 

Watson came to Southern Hills 
. to tie Ben Hogan’s 1953 
by winning three majors in 
the same year. 

Mirade Seeker 

Aware that he is 12 shots back 
with 18 holes to play, the op timum 
optimist Watson admitted, “It 
would take a miracle.” 

It also would also take fatal fail- 
ing by Boyd, which doesn’t seem 
likely. “I haven't nris-hit more than 
four or five shots in 54 holes,” he 
said. 

“It’s tough to say anyone has 
done any better than that in a ma- 
jor tournament. 

*Tm at my peak now. A golfer's 
best years are from 35 to 45" — 
Floyd is 39 — “you can lode it 
OP-” 

The course m«Hi» its painful ind- 
sions Friday, cutoff day. With 145 
as the magic number, off to history 


went Gary Flayer (146), defend! 
champion Larry Nelson (149) ai 
Tom Weiskopf (149). 

So did 52-year old Arnold Palm- 
er (ISO), who has yet to win a PGA 

championship. 

After his 74-76 showing. P alm er 
signed autographs for a group of 
Tulsa policemen in the locker 
room. He even signed an oil can. 

He " quipped, “Can’t stick 
around, f cflas. Got to go home and 

to work. Got to make money. 

m not going to do it playing 
golf-" 

Only 11 players broke par Satur- 
day, The pm positions were diffi- 
cult- The rough is no misnomer. 
Feeling the frustrations, Jim 
Thorpe (73-216) said. “With the 
heat, the rough like it is and the 
putts not going right, most of us 
players just want to get out of 
town.” 

Boyd, of course, viewed things 
differently. As the weatherman s 
rain finally feD on Tulsa early Sat- 
urday evening, he looked out of a 
window, swigged some G&torade 
and said, “This has been a pleasant 
day” 


and U. 



VaAMdtlUha 

Didier Pironi, waiting to be extricated from Iris wrecked Ferrari. 


Tambay Takes German Grand Prix 


3 World Records Fall 
At Swim Competition 


^Yankee Dave Winfield made it from first to drird oo a 
:n^ Saturday's 9-1 victoiy over Texas. Winfield’s headlong 

a&a 

■feel 
itri 
wfc 


UWhilMM 


The Assadmed Press 

GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador — 
Three world records were set dur- 
ing the final two days of the World 
Swimming Championships here. 

Cornelia Sirch of East Germany 

• ' ’• set a>pnark of two minutes, 9.91 

T* ' •• seconds in Saturday right's meet- 

Braves Margin Down to 2 v 2 Games ^sssjtSffvSSfi 

. . . ^7 - . record set in 1980 by Rica Rein- 

isefa, also an East German. Georg i- 


Cetnpiled byOurSiaff From Dupaidres 

LOS ANGEI.ES — Mike Mar- 
jai shall ri 
' second 


in Dusty Baker from: 
with two out in the 


Rick Mahler replaced Walk, and 
Steve Garvey brat out a surprise 
bunt to load the bases.. Bill Rnssdl 
... frilowed with a bmxt but Mahler; 

K 11th inning Saturday bight -to give- with an easy out at the plate, threw 
2 fcthe Los Angeles Dodgers a 7-6 vie- instead to first— and Russell beat 
*tito«y over Atlanta, cutting the - it but for a hit, scoring Gucxrero 
^Braves* lead in the Natibnai and leaving the bases loaded. With 
League Westto 216 games. '. . ./ two outs; Sax singled in Cey and 

J® Withane out m thelllh,Baker Garvqr. . 

^singled. to raatteoff Steve Bcdrp- - 'Padres 4* Reds 1 j - 

Jn San Diego, Andy Hawkins, a 


** BASEBA1X ROUNDUP 

. d . aao. OneoiiH later, hcitc^sccond i 
. j: before Marshall, a roedde outfield-: 
J“er whb was pindr hitting for wih- 
^ nm | Btdowth, Iddiy- 

The Braves had tied .-it at 6-6 
with two out in the top of •: the . 
ninth on CHenn^ Hubbard’s RBI 
^doahie to deep centcr Sebl arid- 
Dale Murphy’s tine single to left 
off Strive Howe.’ 

- The Dodgen had taken the lead 
in the sixth when. Stere Sax singled 
•with the bases loaded to efimix m , 
four-nm outbursL Trailing^ 3-1, 
the Dodgers -opened the toning 

with Bakttr*s double off Bob Walk. 

Pedro Guerrero singled Baker to 
?. j third and Baker scored on Ron 
£'JCey*s single. 


and Gary to-.. 

cas.comDmea.to check CSncmnari 
On six hits as the Padres won, 4-1. 

. ' . Gbdhiah 9, EbqposS 

In' Sl Louis; Lonnie Smith's 
two-nm triple broke a 5-5 tie in a 
four-run seventh that helped the 
Ca rdinals to a 9-5 triumph over 
Montreal - 

Cuba 3, FtiBHes 2 

In Chicago, Bill Buckner greeted 
Tug McGiaw wth a tie-breaking, 
two-nm single noth two out in the 
aghtiethat gave the Cribs a 3-2 vic- 
tdry oyer F h fiadr Jph ia 


ran sixth-mning rally as New York 
defeated the nrates, 5-2. 

(Sants 9, Astros 2 

In San Francisco, the Giants at- 
tained the .500 Jevei with their fifth 
straight victory. 9-2, over Houston. 
Pitcher Renie Martin led off the 
home seventh of a scoreless 
with a single that began a 
ranxaQy. He later had an RBI hit 
in a six-nm eighth. 

White Sox 7, Red Sox 3 

In the American League, in Bos- 
ton, Tcray Bemazard and AureHo 
Rodriguez hit homer to help Chi- 
cago beat the Red Sox, 7-3. It was 
the eight victory in nine games for 
the White Sox. 

Angeb 3; Mariners 1 

In Seattle; Ron Jackson drove in 
two runs with a heme' ran. and a 
sacrifice fly, leading California 
past the Mariners, 3-1. - 


V . Mete 5, Pirates 2 

M 

hit k two-run 


Dave Krngman 
ran in a fonr- 


Friday’s and Saturday’s Baseball Line Scores 


. FMihy’riReiutei 

. AHERICAH LEAGUE . 
rf . HrstSmua 

>V0B»CITy . : IU 000 000 — 3 v e 

ifi aaumn-: mmo»r-i 5 9 
“l Fre* Anratrom J7I and Quirlu (Uovk 
'VBaddfcfcar tU and Natan.' WU Fmtt *-«. L— - 
ODavt^M. HR— Konsoiaw. Brett 0«: ' ' 

ift - . second Cam . ' 

Ksnsaicifv . . toe nvaoo-4 7.1 

1] Baitlnrare HOflOB OHM 6 1 

Hoad. QutsenbemrfT) and StauaM; MeOneair 
and DenMWr Natan (It. W— Hoad, «. t- 
! Meanmor., '-.M, : HR»— ttanea* . Cttv. 

. tU.WHHMqh2 ML McRae iXo; 

TSronJo " 0BQ OOO BO0— 0 4 1 

Detroit - • OM HO -Ox — 6 to l 

w MWfc GeM^rn end wtaW; Morris and. 
tMItarrtsh. W-Monls, Ml TM1. 

5 j Chicago Ml >20 000—4 11 D 

j* Barton : OOBOIOOaa-3 T3 0 

9 Koaman. Borotos (OW Hickey OX Lomp W ■ 
and nik,- Hunt Monte (SI, 0 Md (01 and 
AantaeCW Koasmon. *i o-tlunt. HR— - 
CMcaga,Flskm. • 

MUnautae 000 OH 020 3— S ■ 3 

ctewkmu mo mo oooo-i o t 

, Haas, maaen O0I and Simmons; WMtson, 
V Ct«» rti and Homey. W-Hcm, M. L-Ghmn, 
.4-1- HRs — MUamukee^ Cooper (23). Simmons 
n*l-Oe¥»*ond,Harmh C3SJ. ' -■ ' 

I Tem 000 000 000—0 4 0- 

’ ►••• York • ’ QU 303 Olx— 4 I 0 

- HonsvemtHaoHnna «>md W o nw n JUOtieltt 
LaRocJxi 17) and Cerane. >»— Rtahem,'4d.L— 
HiwycwttMX HB^IiewYlor*. WtttfMd HI). 
OaUgnd . 000 HQ 18V- 4 7 0 . 

Wtonestta . ' 100 000 000-1 7. 1 

Nbrrfk Beard UX T.Uoderwood (7) and 
MJisaff); Viola Felton (7) and Laudner. IV— 

’ (tana, u. L— viola ML HRs— OMdOTd, RuW 
t Ut-Mlanatata. Bninensky (15J- v: 

■1 Contoorta 103 MO 000—U T9 2 

, Seattle. 110 HI 004- 9 U 0 


^ ZatlB, Sandies tf). Gate Oh HoBttar (•> «m» 

. Boone; FMmMer. Andersen MX Stanton (6X 
^ -VWdeBern (SX BortI ttt and Ballfeiw Sweet (*X 
W— Sarujiea. *4.- U— F.BannlBter, TO-?- HRs— 

: ^CeMomta, ReJadOMfl at), Uvim-OB. SeatHe, 
fftfirnyoi. - 

<’ ' NATIONAL LEAGUE 

5 PMledefplUa 300 000 000-3 7 1 

<*CMcMa im«noo»-* M 

■* RuBenm; Reed (71. Maaw ttt and aDlar; 

J ®ltey, LeJmttft It) and JXJovls.W--RlPHVrt-4 
* Ir-Ruthwn, MB. HRs-PMtadeMita, SdunMt- 
> ui}. CMeaoft BuOnor U). 

J : Flat Qemo 

JUneYort . WtUSH « » 

^ftttsbunm 020 2N 90s— 7 7 0 

^ ; ItScatt ivix* (SX Leach (7). Orosco (7) sri 
t®*0es; Sarmiento and TJona. w-SarmlB*fc 
rX L-MSaA 
Xthomnan (20X Easfer^S)-. 

facand Ooma 

. /tawYerii . 001 001 202-7 f 0 

' *»Htn>ursh - - ooooaoboi— an * 

RoJonsLJUJea (7) and Steams; Bflunwaitwt 
i' icurry [7X Teki^wc (fJ and Nfcssta, TJ*#™ W- 
< V— RaJonw. 7* L— Baunwarten, frA- HRs— 

, lew Yorv.KI<Wpanl^7>: P1Tnburgii.l-actr¥ (3)> 
r Oentnai ^ •- 09 «00 13 0 . 

^ if. Louis' — - OW «0T IOBt* 11 » 

. Rogers. FnrtTMm fTX RoonlNi (8) and Oerter; 

, tadutaf. Bair (» and DJOrter. W n d o oti rlt* 
j— A ndular.s-ia 

jandiwoH - eao tMoeo-o 7 1 

■ anOtsao i ll 

(LSMrtev, Harris (!) and van Carder, Trevino 
. It; Show and Tjc*«wdy. W— stow; *-i l— 
ij, UWrt«,*4.HR-^SanWeao,SaiO*ar(BX 

V taustan .rJOBUttflOO-t 11 0 

■mProadscn" - 'O^flWaB^rV 1 
A Rm. DJroHn (7J, Moaot ntand KnWehr,, 
?*■ . ’uMt ra< ~Ham n wher.' HoUbM-nx-'acn (7t . J 
«nni (si omtaw. w' T fc BMefo 

.> |pi^iTTiiiriff 1 nriiiiiiiiTift'iiiiiir--iT 'inni i'r 


Attotita - 000 OM 030 V-4 7 S 

Los Angeles . 001 an 000 3— S 13 3. 

- P-MMcro. Bedrastan (« end Benedict; 
Stemrt.aHBgie W and Sdooda. w-XHmt- 
X L B e dro el an, S-L HRs — Attaata H W w tf on 
(4), HAtNiMoton (7X 

Saturday's Results 

AMBRICAM LKAOUE 

Toronto m 300 OSD— 7 It- 0 

Detroit . . 001 000 WO-4 10 1 

Clancy, DJMurrav (71 aid Whitt; Patrick, 
Soso U), Jamos (I) and PamdLW— Oancv.t— 
10. L — Paefrtck 3—4. HRs—' Taranto AMHnflcs 

- OX Ueehaer (MX Adame UX Detnstt, OMUeen 
.CO. . 

CMeoeo * 300 011 130-* W 1 

Boston. ■ _ m <00 001-9 • 1 

Dotson, Hkfcev (*f and Fisk; Tudor, BMonley- 
(4) (mat Oedknan. W-OafOM. 5-II. L-TUddr, 
7-e. HRs— ChleasB, Btmoart (71. Rodriguez 
(31. 

. Texas •••••• ... OM Otl 000—1 0 2 

Naenrarfc TM 0O1 3Dx— f U 0 

Tomma, Comer (3), paltane It). Darwin (7), 
Mnerie ID and Sundbeno; Maroon and 
Cerane. W tair eo n. *— A L— Tonunn,. 5—13. 
HR— Ts iww I leete H er (IS). 

Oakland 011 310 300-7 0 t 

Mimnuta.r .. - - an on on— r ? o 

Kssugh mid New man; BXostina. Paceho (5X 
Baris' (4X Ijttte (7) and Lawfasr. W-KeouatwO- 
15. L-SfartlltaSa. HRS-Oaklmd, Gran (5), 
Armas (17X Minnesota. RJMartifawtan (51. 

Kansas Oty 300 002 000-4 10 1 

Botnoien 000 100 33x— 4 4 1 

Stack, : Qulienberry (7) and SiauaW: 

- DJWorttnez, Brtmsley (41, TMarttnez (01 and 
Dempetv. w— TAurtlaez. M, L— QutseOerrY# 4- 
5. HRs— Kansas Oty, Brett (17). Balttmare, Ford 

(O).smaletMun. 

Milwaukee . OW 001 100 00-3 9 0 

Cleveland 000 003 0M 01-4 10 1 

McClure, Slaton (11 end Simmons, YM (11); 

: Sutcliffe, SptUner (BX GMei (HI and Bpndo, 
Haaeey (W. W-01VIW,S-X Ir-SWoix 04. HR- 
Oeveionc L Thornton 05). 

CdiHomta OM 001 MM 7 0 

Seattle 0M 000 010-1 9 0 

Will and Boon#; Pony ond Sweet, w- WHt *- 
x L— Perry, ?4. Hft— CaflfefMa, Ro, Jackson 

cu. 

■ -* NATIONAL LJEASUR ■' 

PtrikkMldM 100100 001-3 4.0 

aiuaea woo* ease-* 7 o 

. ChrtstensDn, McOraw MX Rood (9) m* 

BJXra; N tries, LkSmm (91 and J Davis. W— 
Notes, »-f. U-airt«l0«W 7—4L HRs— 
fWlodetahtaM*ttei«073,Sdmildl(m 

Howto -- u«*w;y 

San Francisco W BOD 34*—* 15 1 

jJttoto* LiiGerle (7X notorae (*X W 

and PuWW iUMrttn, HoHond (91 tnd firenly. 
W-RjMarttn. H. .L— JJHekfe, U* HR- 
Hpustoib Gamer (12X ^ • 

New York 000 004 001-5 »1_ 

pmsbureh ■ mowiimi » 

Zadiry and Stearns;. Rhodes E.Ramo (7X 
T etartw W and TJtana. W Tnrtwv . 04. L- 
RtaxtetL 4>1L H R— Now Y0l«, KtasttWR (MX 
Msnhwa) . 101 W BOD-5 U 2 

SXIjOute . Bl2 2M4te-»U B 

Oalltetuan, Sdtetaodor (4X BJmWi Oi md 
Btadrwoii; ShMer, Knot (SX Scttar CB) and 
Djarier W Kg ot . S3. L- SrJwSeder, VT. 
•H Rs m w it r ea l . D aws o n fl<1. Wld loch 1W. -• 

CtaCfantati . . . 600 000 M0— 1 4 1 

SanDtam . : ■ W W Ms-4 4 B 

.Safe, Lesley (U and .Won Sander; Hawfctafr 
Lucas (W'andTJCennedv.W— HtneMnfcM. Lr“ 
Soto, 9-0. ' 

AUanta BOB 012 102 BB—4 M 2 , 

LosAfwies IflOB 0M IBB BI-7 M S 

Walk. MoMor (*X Hrobaeky (41, Cawley ffX 
ttartw . (9X Bedrastan (IT) and Bwtsdlct 
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4 , B rew ers 3 

fo Oevdand, Von Hayes singled 
in Migud Dflome from third with 
two out in the 11th to give the In- 
dians a 4-3 decision over 
Milwaukee. " 

Yankees 9, Rangen 1 

In New York, Dave Collins 
sccnwl the first two runs, in the 
first two rnnings, then routed 
Frank Tatiana (5-13) with an RBI 
double in a four-run third as the 
Yankees swamped Texas, 9-1. 

Bkto Jays 7, Tfgers 4 

In Detroit, streaks of four Tiger 
victories and five Tomato defeats 
ended as Ranee hftifihriks, Willie 
Upshaw and Gan Adams all bail 
home runs to give Toronto a 7-4 
triumph. 

AVf'Ttoisl 

In Minneapolis, Waybe Gross 
hit a two-run homer ana Tony Ar- 
mas delivered four hits, mrlnrtfng a 
400-foot home run, as Oakland 
beat Minnesota, 7-1. 

. Orioles 6, Royals 5 

In Baltimore, Ken Sngkton’s 
three-run home run in the seventh 
hriped the Orioles beat Kansas 
City, 6-5. 


na Paxkes of Australia won Satur- 
day’s silver medal in 2:14.98 and 
Carmen Bunacra of Romania was 
third in 2: 15 JO. 

Fariier Saturday, the U.S. team 
c£ Rick Carey. Steve Lnndquist, 
Jeff Tribble and Rowdy Gaines set 
a world record in the men’s 400- 
meter medley relay. Thor 3:40.84 
erased the mark of 3:44.22 set by 
another U.S. team in 1976. The So- 
viet Union finished second 
(3:42.86) and West Germany’s 
3:44.78 took the bronze. 

On Friday. Birgit Mrincke (free- 
sQde) . and Kristin Otto (back- 
stroke) won their third gold medals 
of the championships as part of 
East Germany’s world record-set- 
ting women’s 400-meter medley re- 
lay team, which also included Utc 
Geweaiger (breaststroke) and Ines 
Geissler (butterfly legs). Otto had 
won the 100-meter 
while Meineke was the 
100 freestyle champion — and 
both had been on Tuesday’s victo- 
rious 400-freestvie relay team. 

The winners' 4:05.88 broke by 
79-hundredths of a second East 
Germany’s world mark set in 1978. 
The UJl team of Sue Walsh, Kim 
Rhodeabaugb, Mary T. Meagher 
and M Stokel was. second in 
4:08.12; the Soviet Union was 
third in 4: 1236. 

Geissler also scored an upset by 
beating Mazy T. Meagher of the 
United States in the women's 200- 
meter butterfly. Geisder was 
docked in 2:08.66; Meagher, the 
world record-holder, finished in 
2:09.76, while Hoke Dahne of 
East Germany won the bronze in 
2:1039. 

Greg Louganis of the United 
States won his second gold medal 
in the men's diving competition. 
He took the platform diving event 
over Vladcnnr Alenrik of the Sovi- 
et Union, while Bruce Kimball, an 
American, won the bronze. 

Vladimir Salnikov of the Soviet 
Union, world-record ladder in the 
men’s 1,500-meter freestyle, erased 
his own meet record of 15:03.99, 
set in 1978, with a 15:02.77 tri- 
umph Saturday. Sviatoslav Semo- 
nov, his teammate, finished second 
in 15.-0554 and Darian Petrie of 
Yugoslavia had a’ bronze-medal 
clocking of 15:1030. Alexander 


Siderenko of Russia also set a meet 
record in the men’s 200-meter indi- 
vidual medley with a rime of 
2:03.30. 

On Friday, Michael Gross of 
West Germany upset a U.S. world- 
record holder for the second in the 
competiton, beating Craig Beards- 
ley in the 200 butterfly. Gross, 
who earlier had edged Rowdy 
Gaines in the 200 freestyle, was 
passed by Beardsley at the 150- 
meter mark but overhauled him to 
win in a meet-record 1:58.85 sec- 
onds — 84-hundredths of a second 
slower than Beardsley’s world 
mark. Sergei Fesenko of the Soviet 
Union was second in 1:59.91, 
while Beardsley faded to a 2:00.08 
third. 

Ahnost 

Petra Schneider of East Germa- 
ny, who earlier in the meet won the 
400 individual medley in world- 
record time, bardy missed another 
world mark in Friday’s 200 indi- 
vidual medley: Her 2:11.79 was 
just six-hundredths of a second off 
Geweniger’s standard. Geweniger 
won the silver in 2:1338, while 
Tracy Caulkins of the United 
States took her second bronze of 
the meet with a 2: 1531. 

In the four different 
water polo and 
swimming as well as swimming 
and diving — contested during the 
itions, the United States 
1 with gpld-silver-bronze to- 
tals of 13-11-10, while East Germa- 
ny was 12-9-5 and the Soviet Un- 
ion 5-9-4. 

In swimming, East Germany 
went 12-8-5 for a total of 25 
medals; the United States was 8-8- 
9/25 and the Soviet Union 4-6- 
3/ 13. In the 1978 world champion- 
ships. U.S. swimmers won 20 of 29 
events. 


The Associated Proa 

HOCKENHE3M, West Germa- 
ny — Frenchman Patrick Tambay, 
in a Ferrari Turbo, won Sundays 
German Grand Prix for his first 
victory in S3 starts in Formula 1 
racing. 

But his elation was mixed with 
syHncss- “I thnnghl of GiBes and 
of Didier,” he said “They were 
both me. It's difficult” 

He was talking of the laze Gilles 
Villeneuve, whom he replaced at 
Ferrari after the Canadian’s death 
at the 1982 Belgian Grand Prix, 
and of team leader Didier Pironi. 
in Heidelberg hospital with legs se- 
verely injured in a practice acci- 
dent here Saturday, his career ap- 
parently over. 

Tamoay, 33, is a former Canam 
champion whose victory in Hock- 
enheim was the first in long and 
difficult career in Formula 1.” 

He started the race fourth, _ 
ing the Renault Turbos of fe 
Frenchmen Rene Arnoux and 
Alain Prost under braking in the 
first 10 laps of the 45-lap race. 

Piquet Piqued 

He took the lead on lap 19, 
when world champion Nelson Pi- 
quet of Brazfl. holding a lead of 
about 24 seconds on Tambay, was 
pushed off the road. 

Chilean PHnwn Salazar rammed 

Piquet, and the Brazilian, furious, 
punched and kicked at Salazar 
when they emerged from their cars 
unhurt. 

“That was not my normal reac- 
tion, but Salazar had already cost 
me a hell of a lot of time,” said 
Piquet “I was just too upset." 

Tambay was then unchallenged 
to the end, passing the entire field 
except Arnoux, who finished sec- 
ond. Tambay s rime for die 190 
miles was one hoar, 27 minutes, 
25.178 seconds, an average speed 
of 130.42 mph. 

Piquet set a lap record for the 
track, modified with two new 
turns, of one minute, 54.035 sec- 
onds on the seventh lap at an aver- 
age speed of 1 3333 j 

Pironi retains the 
lead with 39 points to 30 for Briton 
John Watson, who crashed when 
the front suspension broke one his 
McLaren at the first turn while he 
was in third place. He had gone off 
the road at the same spot in the 
morning warm-up session. 


Finn Keke Rosberg, whose Wil- 
liams was jumping out of thir d and 
fourth ea ar third, a lap 

behind Tambay. Rosberg now is 
third in the championship with 27 
points. 

Italian Michele Albereto, the 
probable roedde of the year in his 
first complete Grand Prix season, 
drove another excellent race after 
qualifying his Tyrrell, the fastest of 
the conventional-engme cars. He 
finished fourth. 

The last two 
points went to Bruno 
of Italy in an Alfa Romeo, who 
was fifth, and Swiss Marc Surer in 
an Arrows. 

Surer would have been a non- 
qualifier if Pironi and former 
world champion Niki 1 -anda had 
been able to start Lauda returned 
to Austria, site of next week's 
Grand Prix, to nurse the wrist he 
injured in an accident during prac- 
tice. 

Pironi fractured both his legs 
and his left arm in Saturdays 
crash, which came amid heavy rain 
when Pironf s Ferrari hit the rear 
of Frost’s Renault shot into die air 


and somersaulted three times be- 
fore crashing down. He was 
trapped in the car for 20 minutes. 

Before the race, Sunday trade 
doctor Wolfgang Grub announced 
that Pironi was able to move the 
toes of both his legs after a opera- 
tion lasting nearly six hours to 
avoid amputation of his crushed 
lower right leg. 


OfeiUH QBAMD PRIX 

1. Patrick Tambov. France, Ferrari. 1.17:3117 
hours. 130,42 mad. 

2. Reno Arnoux. Franco, Renault, 1:17:41 SL 

1 Keke RoBbera. Fin tod, William, one to 
behind. 

4. Michele Aibarofaj Italy. TvrreH, one to. 

5. Bruno GtaaNnellL Italy, Alla Romeo, one Ian. 

6. Marc Surer. Swttzerl aid. Arraws, one tad 

7. Brian Henten, Britain. TVrrafl. one tom 

L Roberta Guerrero. Colombia Emtan. one ta* 
t. Ntael ManMlU Britain, LatuAheo tape, 
id Derek wantlc*. Britain, Totemon. two Mm. 


DRIVER 5TANDINOS 

1. DM tar pironi, France. 3» points. 

2. John Watarh Britain, 30 l 

3. Roabore.37. 

A Alain Pros*. France, 2S. 

5. Niki Lauda, Austria 2L 
A Rlccanie Patraee, Italy, and Araoux. W. 
I. Notion PtauetaBraiH. 17, 

9. Tambay. 1 A 

10. Albdfcto. 14. 


Europen All-Stars Win 
U.S. Soccer Match, 3-2 



Untied Press International 

EAST RUTHERFORD, N J. — 
Giancario Antognoni scored in the 
88th minute to rive Europe a 3-2 
victory over the Rest of the World 
in a charity all-star soccer game 
here Saturday night 

A member of Italy’s World Cup 
championship team, Antognoni 
capped a three-goal comeback by 
the Europeans. The losers had tak- 
en a 2-0 lead at the half on goals 
by Zico of Brazfl and Lakhdar Bel- 
Ioumi of Algeria, but the Euro- 
peans struck m the second half on 
goals by Kevin Keegan of Eng- 
land, Bruno Pfczzcy of Austria and 
the game-winner by Antognoni, 
the midfielder whose shot elicited 
a chant of “Italia! Italia!” from the 
sellout Giants Stadium crowd of 
76,891. 

The game, for the benefit for 
Unicef, was televised to 60 coun- 


Ruzici U.S, Clay Court Champion ; 
Higueras and Arias to Vie in Final 


United Press Iiuemational 

INDIANAPOLIS — Virginia 
Ruzici of Romania won the wom- 
en’s final of the U3. Open Qay 
Court tennis championships with 
an easy 6-2, 6-0 victory Saturday 
over Helena Sukova of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Jose Higueras of Spain, the No. 
5 seed in the men’s draw, defeated 
second-seeded Josfc-Luis Cl ere of 
Argentina, 6-3, 6-3, in one semifi- 
nal Saturday. In Sunday’s final, be 
was to meet Jimmy Anas, the 17- 
year-old American who defeated 



UiW Ito Irtemdind 

SPEED BALL — Speed Bold, driven by Tommy HsngbtoD, overtook Jazz Cosmos in 
mhhtretch in Saturday’s 57th naming of tbe HamUetonlaii, in East Rutherford, NJ, and 
went on to win by a neck. Earlier in the day, both horses had won their dhishms of the 

" ’ ” ’ 25, is the youngest 

mpsoo, 27 when be 
times. S^eed 
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Hans Simonsson of Sweden, 7-6, 2- 

6 , 6 - 0 . 

Higueras had gained the semis 
by downing Pablo Arrays of Peru, 
6-4, 6-0, on Friday. Cferc, a two- 
time defending champion, beat 
Mel Purcell, the 1980 runner-up, 4- 
6, 6-4, 6-4. Arias registered a 6-4, 
6-3 victory over Na 14 seed Hans 
Gildemeister of Chile, while the 
unuwiwl Simonsson continued his 
string of upsets with a 7-5, 6-4 
quarterfinal triumph over sixth- 
seeded Andres Gomez erf Ecuador. 

In the women’s semifinals Fri- 
day, Ruzici, who lost the final to 
Andrea Jaeger a year ago. 
trounced Bonnie Gadusck, 6-2, 6- 
0, and Sukova upset second-seeded 
Kathy Rinaldi, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4, to set 
up the first women’s final between 
two non-Americans in the history 
of the tournament. 

At least one American had 
played in each of the previous 52 
women’s finals since 1912 (the 
women’s event was not held in 
1913, 1924-39 and 1942). 

Sukova. 17, held service in only 
one game, the first of the match. 
Sukova committed numerous un- 
forced errors, most of them from 
her backhand. Ruzici, one of the 
strongest players cm the women’s 
tour, took advantage and grew 
steadily more dominant. 

“This is the first big tournament 
I’ve won in the United States,” 
said Ruzici, who added that her 
next goal was to play well at the 
U.S. Open. “I would like to prove 
myself among the top five players. 

I want to see myself among tiitan.” 

Sukova, who was in her second 
final since turning pro, said her 
three-set match against Rinaldi af- 
fected her play against Ruzid. “I 
was too tired to mo," she said. 

“She didn’t let me into the 
game. I thought I had a good 
chance, because all' this week I 
played really weH I didn’t give up. 
Every ball, I tried,” Sukova said. 


many tournaments. 1 was trying to 
move her around, never keeping 
the ball only to her backhand or 
forehand.” 

Clerc also cited his three-setter 
against PurcdL “I didn’t sleep very 
wdl last night,” he stud Saturday. 
“1 was really nervous because I 
didn’t sleep. He [Higueras] played 
yesterday m the afternoon and I 
played at night. That’s the differ- 
ence, the timing.” 

Arias, who has what Simonsson 
called “the best forehand in the 
world,” led, 5-2. in the first set be- 
fore Simonsson fought back to 
take a 6-5 lead. Arias said his serve’ 
started to work in the tie-breaker, 
which he won 7-3, but then he let 
up in the second set. 

“I was a little tired from the first 
set, and then he got ap a break and 
I got discouraged,” Arias said. “I 
started thwiHng about the third set 
at 2-1 in the second.” 

“He ahnost gave me the second 
set,” said Simonsson, who elimi- 
nated the top seeded Guillermo Vi- 
las early in the week. “He was not 
trying so hard. He was fit for the 
third set and I wasn’t” 

Higueras, returning to form af- 
ter a two-year bout with hepatitis, 
came into the tournament with a 
world T anVmg of 14th. He took a 
5-2 lead in the first set and a 4-3 
edg p. in the second set but said he 
was never really sure of the out- 
come until the end. 

“To me, when I play someone 
like Gere, the match is not over 
until I win ihe'Iast point. Until I 
got the final pant, I wasn’t sure 1 
was gang to win. There were a few 
very dose games.” 

Higueras, who lost in the day- 
court final in 1978 to Jimmy Con- 
nors, has never played Anas. “I 
don’t really know what to expect,” 
Arias said. “He’s a steady player 
and doesn’t make mistakes. I’ll 
have to be out there a long time, 
which Tm not looking forward to.” 
Arias advanced to his first final 


tries on six continents and earned 
approximately 5300,000 for the 
children's fund of the United Na- 
tions. 

The European team met a coun- 
terpart known as the Rest of the 
World. Players from 20 countries 
participated. International rules 
.were in effect, with the exception 
of unlimited substitution. 

With the score at 2-2 and the 
game seemingly headed for over- 
tune, Paolo Rosa, the Italian 
World Cup hero, found Antognoni 
akrae in the upper left comer of 
the box. Antognoni fired a 20- 
yarder that slammed off the 
of goalkeeper Thomas N’Kono of 
Cameroon and trickled in. 

It was a harsh finish for 
N’Kono, who drew fine reviews at 
last month’s World Cup and made 
several admirable saves Saturday. 

Keegan scored his goal in the 
58th minute. Franz Beckenbauer, 
the West German honorary cap- 
tain, flicked the ball to Rossi near 
the top of the box; Rossi then 
headed the hall to Keegan, who 
shot from inride the box to beat 
N'Kono. 

In the 79th minute, Antognoni 
set up Pezze/s tally. The Italian 
chipped a free kick into the box 
and Pezsey cut through the wall to 
shoot home a 15-yarder. 

The Europeans bad been domi- 
nated by flamboyant footwork and 
quick pace in the first half. In the 
29th minute, Giorgio ChmagJia of 
the United Slates dribbled to the 
top of the box before sending the 
ball to Hugo Sanchez, on the left. 
The Mexican rocketed a 20-yarder 
that Dino Zoff, the Italian goal- 
keeper, blocked with his left arm 
— but midfielder Zico put home 
the rebound from eight yeards out. 

The margin went to 2-0 largely 
thanks to questionable defense by 
Europe. Socrates of Brazil sent in a 
dribbler that rolled across the goal- 
mouth past Zoffs left arm. Bel- 
lounti, Africa’s 1981 player of the 
year, was unmarked — and tapped 
it in. 

N’Kono showed strong goal- 
keeping in the early gamg. He 
blocked a hard shot by Pczzcy in 
the 25th minute and punched out a 
header by Humberto Coelho of 
Portugal m the 38th. In the 44th 
minute, he denied Rossi and Zbig- 
niew Boniek of Poland on succes- 
sive shots. Europe lost an excellent 
chance in the 12th minute, when 
Beckenbauer missed a goalmouth 
cross. 
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LANGUAGE 


Oxford Seal of Approval 


By Gregory Jensen 

Untied Prea Imemathmai 

L ONDON — Wdl, that's a re- 
lief. It's now “OK" to drink 
enough “plonk" to be a “party- 
poop" in a “polo-neck” before tak- 
ing a “pin-up" out for a “pizza." 

“Hopefully” no one is too 
“gung-ho” 'about “polyunsatu- 
rates" to use a “phone-in” while 

com plaining tha t, thanks to an ob- 

scure Amgn ran author, “antidises- 
taUishmentarianism” is no longer 
the longest word in the Fnglish 
language. 

That nonsensical outburst was 
prompted by the publication of 
not one but two new Oxford dic- 
tionaries, which put the seal of ap- 
proval — well, at least qualified 
approval — onto all the words in 
quotation marks above. 

Together, the two volumes are a 
land of Scrabble player’s guide to 
the universe. 

“We are recording the language 
as it is developing, said Robert 
Burchfield, the white-haired schol- 
ar who hag been editor in chief of 
the man y Oxford dictionaries for 
25 years. 

Though the new Concise Oxford 
Dictionary (£7.75, or about 
$13-50) tries to be op to date, it 
doesn’t include “yomping,” the fa- don t use it 


ground" — but decided the term 
had not been in wide enough circu- 
lation long enough- . . 

Terms that get into circulation 
and stay there are the feature of 
the expensive (£55) “O-SrzSupple- 
ment* sacked with 18,750 words. 


Fricassee You Later, Alligator 


(There isTby die way, no Eng l ish 
word beginning with 
The mnnlemenL raxt of a four- 


The supplement, part 
volume project that is scheduled to 
tairt*- 24 nill-time and 100 part-time 
researchers 28 yeare to complete; 
traces the first known references of 
words it includes. It is a compan- 


ion to the 
theOxfi 
“Patootie,' 


[daddy of them all. 
Dictionary, 
a sweetheart, and 


the aforementioned 


plonk” and 
originated in the 
1920s in the United States. “Gun|- 


ho" may have started with the 
Marines, the supplement says, but 
it from a Chinese word 

meaning “work together.” 

You may have thought “ongo- 
ing” was a ghastly modern inven- 
tion, but GeorggEliot’s publish® 
first used it in 1877. 

“Hopefully" is an Americanism 
that sets British teeth on edge. 
BurchGdd and bis crew labeled if 
-D" in the new Concise Oxford, a 
designation meaning “disputed” 
and implying that proper people 


T HE FISH and Wildlife Ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, The Associated 
Press reported in the IHT on July 
26, “is considering allowing the 
export of alligator meat” — in a 
way, a step backward from an an- 
nouncement made by the same 


WAVF.B1.CT ROOT 


write new word from the Falkland 
Islands war. Burchfield had a defi- 
nition ready — “Carrying heavy 
military equipment across boggy 


Sri Lanka Decides 
To Try Hijacker 


The Associated Press 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka — The 
government has announced that it 
will not extradite Sep ala Ekanaya- 


ka, a Sri 1 ankan who hijacked an 
‘ threatened 


I talian jet June 30 and 
to kill 263 people aboard unless be 
got $300,000 ransom and was 
reunited with his estranged wife 
and son. 

The Minis try of Justioe said Sn 
l anba [ as a signatory to interna- 
tional treaties governing unlawful 
seizure of aircraft, was obliged to 
extradite or locally prosecute Mr. 
Ekanayaka for his hijacking of the 
Alitalia Boeing 747, which he 
threatened to blow up in Bangkdk- 

“The government has decided 
tha t Mr. Ekanayaka should be pro- 
secuted in Sri Tanka in accordance 
with the laws of Sri Lanka,” the 
ministry said. 


•Baifica] CMC OKTd 

Another new mark, “R,” is set 
against words that are considered 
racially or ethnically offensive. 
“Limey" is one. “Wop” is noL Nor 
are “Brit" and “pommie." 

Among the 450 or so words that 
have entered the language each 
year, “radical chic," “occupation 
(in the sense of one country by an- 
other) and “Rubik’s cube" get the 
Oxford seal of approval m the 
massive O-sct Supplement 

The new longest word, in the 
supplement is a tongue- in -cheat 
invention, by an American writer, 
Francis Joseph Xavier Scully, 


whose approach can be judged by 
eof his 1936 book, “Bedside 


the title l. 

Manna," one of a senes of humor- 
ous medical books that Scully 
called “Fun In Bed.” 

In “Bedside Manna” he invent- 
ed a lung disease “caused by ul- 
tramicroscopic particles of sandy 
volcanic dust" He called it “pneu- 

monoultramicroscopicsilicovol- 

canoconiosis" — 45 letters, count 
’em. That’s 60 percent longer man 

“an tidisestab lishmentarianism." 


service two years earlier, when it 
was teetering on the verge « 
releasing alligator meat to all 
comers, Americans as well as 
foriegners, the latter of whom 

seemed to be thought of as less 
finicky. 

Perhaps this delicacy is now to 
be permitted to Americans too,- 
though it is a little difficult to 
seize the exact import of a further 
phrase that speaks of “eliminat- 
ing federal permits for the alliga- 
tor trade in states that have ade- 
quate permit systems of their 
own." 

Faring alligator, or at least 
dealing in its meat, has been 
banned for a score of years with- 
out arousing any great display of 
public indignation. It was in 
1963, 1 believe, that the American 
alligator was classed as an endan- 
gered species and thus could no 
longer be hunted or otherwise an- 
noyed. The alligator took advan- 
tage of this immunity to multiply 
so mightily, in Florida and Loui- 
siana especially but also in Texas, 
that where man and alligator 
cohabited it became an arguable 
question as to which species was 
more endangered. 

In 1980 there was one alligator 
for every 30 persons in Greater 
New Orleans and the ratio was 
probably the other way around in 
the bayous. In Florida and Loui- 
siana, people began to come face 
to snout with alligators in their 
garages and backyards. Alligators 
took to attending lawn parties, 
adding animation but at the ex- 
pense of other amenities, and ru- 
ral church services, which may 
have had a salutary effect on 
congregations by impelling them 
to reflect on the hereafter. They 
showed a particular fondness for 
golf courses, thus giving a second 
sense to the word “bogey" on the 
links. It would seem that the time 
to discourage the alligator has 
come, and that it has been decid- 
ed that nothing discourages an al- 
ligator like being eaten. 

If the Fish and Wildlife Service 
feels that the American alligator 


should be eaten first by persons 
so misguided as to belong to 
other nationalities, it may he 
partly because European gour- 
mets have been receptive to this 
dainty in the past, and indeed 
still are. despite the uncertainty 

of the supply. , _ . . 

Hediard, the grocery behind 
the Madeline in Paris that speci- 
alizes in exotic foods, stocks alli- 
gator, but a French weekly that 
recently reported this fact com- 
mented that the item had not ap- 
preciably augmented the stores 
annual turnover. Alligator 


pan 


also be had in London if you are 

OtdRitzin 


dete rmin ed, and the Hr 
Berlin used to serve alligator 
steak with green chilies. 

Europeans, however, have no 
monopoly on alligator eating. It 
is a food that Americans have not 
neglected, though the first Ameri- 
cans were not enthusiastic about 
it. The Natchez Indians, of what 
is today the southeastern United 
States, held that the damned in 
their version of hell would eat no 



explained: The fish were attempt- 
ing to escape from alligators. 


meat, nor any other food except 
md the 


rotting fish and shellfish, and 
flesh of alligators. 

This did not prevent the first 
English-speaking colonists of alli- 
gator country from eating alliga- 
tor, beginning in Georgia. The 
Georgians did not necessarily dif- 
fer with the Natchez about the 
quality of alligator meat, since 
they ate it, not out of gour- 
mandise, but out of necessity. 
The first settlers had been hired 
to this colony by glowing pros- 
pectuses, issued by the company 
m London that had been granted 
the concession to develop the 
area, waxing enthusiastic on the 
excellence of the fruits growing 
on Georgian soil. The settlers dis- 
covered that the promised foods 
flourished only m the advertising, 
and they were forced to make do 
with what they had. What they 
had was alligator. For part of 
1738 the settlement of Frederica 
lived almost exclusively on alliga- 
tor meat 


The Horrid Noise’ 


When William Bertram, in 
about 1730, was exploring the 
neighborhood of the enormous 
Okefenokee Swamp, mostly in 
Florida but partly in Georgia, he 
made a trip down the Sl Johns 
River, where he was astonished to 
find his passage blocked by what 
seemed to be a solid bank of fish. 
This phenomenon was quickly 


“The alligators were in such in- 
credible numbers, and so dose 
together from shore to shore, that 
it would have been easy to walk 
across their h*^^* 8 . had the ani- 
mals been harmless. . . - The 
horrid noise of their dosing jaws, 
their plunging amidst the broken 
ranks of fish, and rising with 
their prey some feet upright 
above the water, the floods of wa- 
ter and blood rushing out of their 
mouths and the clouds of vapor 
issuing from their wide nostrils, 
were truly frightful." Bartram re- 
ported th«» alligators sometimes 
reached a length of 20 feet, a fig- 
ure later generations regarded 
with scepticism until an alligator 
was lolled in I ^miriana that mea- 
sured 19 feel, 2 inches. 

Alligator was well regarded as 
food by Prince Achfllc Murat, a 
nephew of Napoleon who, when 
Bonapartists became an endan- 
gered species in Europe, bought 
the Magnolia Mound plantation 
in Florida and regaled his guests 
with alligator steak and alligator- 
tail soup. The prince may not 
have been an infallible guide for 
gourmets, however; he also 
served owl, baked or boiled, and 
roast crow (but he abandoned 
buzzard, which he admitted was 
not good). 

The tail appears as the favored 
part of the alligator in most ac- 
counts, but the Larousse Gastro- 


nomiqne says the choicest mor- 
sels arc the feet. This may be a 
question of preference: Die feet 
give dark meat, the tail white. 1 
do not know how much credence 
should be given to this book s de- 
scription of the taste, since it B 
unaware that there is a difference 
between the North American alli- 
gator and the South American 
caiman, but, for what it may be 
worth. I pass on its opinion that 
alligator tastes “a little too 
musky.” James Forsyth, vmo 
serves roast Texas alligator at his 
restaurant in Antwerp, Belgium, 
says it "tastes like pork and 
smells like fish.” 

‘Very Tasty Fare’ 

Howard Mitcham, now retired, 
but once chef in his own restau- 
rant, writes in of “Creole Gumbo 
and All That Jazz": 

“Yes, yes, yes, alligators are 
edible, and they’re very tasty fare 

when Cajun and Creole cooks go 
to work on them. -■ ■ My Encnd 
Marian ‘Pie’ Peadley, the food 
editor of ’Louisiana Conserva- 
tionist’ magazine, has a lov ot 
friends down in Cameron Parish, 
where the alligators grow m 
abundance. These fnends, some 
of them wives of alligator hunt- 
ers, have supplied her with re- 
cipes that are ‘straight from the 
horse’s mouth,’ and she passed 
them on to me. With some alliga- 
tor meat a Cajun friend gave me, 

I kitchen-tested several of the re- 
cipes in my laboratory, and l 
ran vouch for ^the fact that 
they’re very tasty." 

To this Mitchcam appends re- 
does for alligator a la Creole, 
pot-roasted staffed alligator 
steaks, oven-barbecued alligator 
and fried alligator tenderloins. 

This account of alligator eating 
by Americans can end whoeit 
>x»pgn — with Georgia. In 1978, 
The New Yorker magazi ne pub- 
lished a “Profile," not, as usual, 
on a person, but onapUia—the 

state of Georgia. In it EJ. Kahn 
Jr. told how two adventurous 
spirits set out to leant how long 
they could live on Sapdo Island 
(since made a wildlife preserve) 
solely on the foods that could be 
found there, without having re- 
sort to any one of them twice. 

“It took them," reported Mr. 
Kahn “six weeks to exhaust the 
possibilities, which ranged from 
alligator to peacock." It was not 
recorded how either tasted. 

C/RS2, Wa*ertey Root 


Sauvignon a 
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„ ' under the Pat Pauisen label are be-' / 

By Terry Rowrds dwting to appear. A sauvignon 

, Hen York TtmaSerritx . francand a muscat caaelli art;. 

Y OUNTVILLE, Calif- — H miy marketed on the WestCoast: 

doubt . exists about wme s Another 

being a faslrionablc buanjK* 

days, it should be dispdied by the 
influx of Hollywood cekbnues 
and entertainers to the vineyards 

of northern California. 

The latest to enter the fiddi m 
the Napa Valley are IJlian Dis- 
ney thrwidow of Walt, and her 
daW and 


entertainer, ' Wayne 
Rogers, is- a era^re growr ih San 
Lu 5 Obispo. He- part owner of; 
Continental Vineyards,,wmch pro- a 
for sale to other wui- f 



^dDiaceMillcr, he Uthe.presi- 
dent of Wall Disney Productions. 

They have acquired some prune 
pieces of Vineyard land, have con- 
structed tbdr own winery and will 

soon be marketing premium wme- 
t-ls under the name Silverado 
Vineyards. They say they are 
determined to produce wines of. 
the highest quality. Tbeir eomp- 
ment is the best available, and the 
grapes from their vineyards have 
already proved themselves among 
the wines of other top Napa pro- 
ducers. The first wines under their 
label, from the 1981 vintage, are 
impressive. 

On the other side of the Napa 
Valley, in Rutherford, is the 
tfebaum-Coppola . Estate, . whose 
proprietor is the film pr^uccr 
Francis Ford Cpppctia- Several 


duces grapes 
eries, 

.* 4 Our Founded 

At' Silverado Vineyards _ m* 
YouiwwHc, a framed .portrait of / 

Mickey Mouse by Andy WarinT . 
stands in an office, awaiting. 
place of honpr in the new winery. 

“We're -going tp . hang it on 
wall with, a plaquc-'that says ‘Our^:- '' 
Founder,’ " said Jack Stuart, ^ . 

winemaker, who r previously v 
worked at Dumey Vi^ds md ^ i ^ . 




acres (120 hectares! a ... . 

Ian ted with Vines. Thecom-^ ,-c - . 

in' tire: winov ^ 


300 
half 

bined investment in' tire wmmr 
and vineyards is estimated at $8 -.^s. . 
million to SV0 nulhon. : . ;.v,- T • s ^ 


In 1981 1 Silverado Vraeyanfc. ^ v- “ . 


tion this year, will.^nse to about - 
I8,000v Stu&rt said. Tbrgpal is to 
reach a vohunc of *15,000 cases ^ 
each of estate^bOtfled cabernet r*- • ; 

aau vignion, chardouinty and. sail- ^ 


years ago he acquired the Victori- vignoo Wane iir. tho next five to 

j ° Vn, fritefAVe • CMffl veare. ■ “ ■■ J 


an mansion built by Gustave seven years. 




Niebaum, the Finnish sea c aptain 
who pioneered in California viti- 
culture with Inglenook Vineyards 
in 1879. 

The first Niebaum-Coppola bot- - 
■ iHnp j® a 1978 blend consisting 
60 percent cabernet sauvignon, 38 
percent cabernet franc and 2 per- 
cent merlot. Instead of cabernet 
sauvignon, it will be called Simply 
red table wine when ii is released ' 
next year. Yet it is a vrine of ^ex- 
tremely high quality that wfll com-- 
with the best cabernets of 


The three varifetakvfrom the ‘ 
1981 wntage, tasted -rectotiy^are ^ 
wrdl-madc wins already 
much' promise. TheT^apvignon . - L 
blanc diq3lffysa smoky a«pia typ- , .. 
ical of that gc^e and» ,«;bigrUi- 
tensely flavSed ririne Mth oaky 2 
overtones from' the French bands 
used foraging. \ 

Tbe . dmropnnay is also a rag ^ 
wine, with a. toa^y ^^quqdet. ^ {ftss- 
oreanry texture and oaky- accents, ^ s> ' £ 


forma. • ; ' 

Both erf the Smothers brothers, 
the comedy team, arc also in '-the 
wine business. Tommy has planted 
vineyards in the Sonoma 
and Dick has inde pe ndent! 
lished Vine Hill Wines Inc. id San- 


jt Is nydmm-bodied' and ingh in . 
frint levd, .vrfrich : offsets sc^ irf ^ s a 
the:bakiness. Drecaibe^ ' e 

nmu also aged- in Frenc^;<ik i bar- 1,^ 
rds, exudes an. artMna of ’castis and : 

is chewy in texture, whh dninteaSe 
flavor of black aurante and along 
'aftertaste. . -. - ; • 

The- sauvignon blanc and . the ^ „ 5-:^ 


usnea vinemu nwrau*?.""™ • . — . - - • j., ^ ^ - 

ta Cruz. He is considering moving 7 r chandoonay wdl ■‘J® 

- ” - this fall or next spring, bat the c&- 


his winery to Sonoma m a jomt 
venture with his brother, but so far 
the Smothers’ wines have come en- 


tii^from VineHilL 


: comedian Pat Panlsen is an- 
other Sonoma Vatiey producer, 
having established ;Pat[ Panlren 
Vineyards in Ooyezdale. Initially, 
the Paulsen grapes ..-wore sold to 
other producers, out now bottlings 


bernet sauvignon will not [be mark- £ _ 

e t ftd until the -fall' of 1984. The JDis- 4 , 
ncy wines will carry the SUvBrado-£[- : 
Vineyards labd, and ^tte Disney 


alley -producer, name wilL not appear. Shmilmadc * ^ 
d Pat' Paulsen it clear that the contents; afthe_ . _ 


bottles, rather than the Disney rep- 
ntation, would be the basis for: IV - 


marketing the wines. 
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We keep a constant tladr of more Aron 

one hundred brand raw cart, 

axi^xdtevnly priced. 

Send far free catatoy m ft tf odr faf. 
TrOMO SA. 95 Noonderluon, 


Telr 


LEGAL SERVICES 


HOLIDAYS St TRAVEL 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
STELLA 
SOLAR15 
LOVE BOAT OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
7 AND 14 DAY CRUISES 


To Ihe Greek Wan*. Turkey. 
Eayprft brew- 


Egyptft I 

Saiteig every Monday from Kara*. 


HOLIDAYS A TRAVEL 

ROHM REACH condo fw f/S Sert 
4-18; S5W. Hayward Pont. 745 1326 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


Mins - MEW YORK: FI 200. (Under 
. carton ux ntefonsj NEW YORK 
ANGBJE& *149^ontact J -mt Pans 
U5. Agete.Tek 225 92 90 Pont. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS VMM K UU AAFJ, 
Bax 2112, Phfc. PA 19103. 


HOTELS ' 
RESTAURANTS 

nightclubs 


FRANCK 


PAM5- HOItt OAIWMUW «««, 

Gore de LBfc. ^ 

607 03 74/206 40 

■ rooms - shtnver, WC, TV, from F190 


PHILIPPINES 


and 

THE YAOTT-UKE 
STELLA 
OCEANIS 
3 AND 4 DAY CRUISES 

To Ihe Greek Wanck and Turtay^tagng 
gtetryMonfoyand Friday fn*ri nraros. | 

P»«*»« aP ^SlG , tJp5RE V * 1 ‘ 


HOTELS 

restaurants 

NIGHTCLUBS 


SWITZERLAND 


2to.Se^5t,A*»fc 
Teknc 215621. Phone 3226^83. 


UICBME - BRAND HOmRKOPf. 
Large price range - Every comfort. Teb 
041/301 1 11. Tut 726S7. 


ILS-A. 


TUDOR HOTS, 304 Bad 42nd St, New 
York Gty. in fothioraUe, Eat Side 
MrahaBan, » Uodr from UN. SlrflK 
from S50; do u blet from $66. Tetexi 
422951. Teb B00-S2275S8 


MANKA MRffOWN HOItt: 60Q. 

rooms. In tt*-heortaf:Mm*»»-toi»Mi 
, bait Anedst eatertaBeraat ft bum* 
centars: 10 ie* w rante ad>xf , ywey 
mmg pool ggn'anjni^ foewa, tenra 


courts, 

Sevte/< 


3-lheatart. 

T .ilbiw, 

lions-' gworonteed. - Addren Pit^ o WT - 
St^Ertteta. Morda Tdb 5739H. PO , 
Bax<252 Monia Gdater MjAwwnMo^' 
rifai'Tetex: 27797 MNLMIDPH 
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FORjNIOflUE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


UJ. OUMINAL IAWYB 


succesifiAr. owning North Arneiv 
n orretted m Enrt^t. Cal or wnte 


Robert M. Axehod 
CT 


204 E. Man 
UiA. Tet 


US TAX. VISA A IMMIGRATION 


Goniutexta USA, 91 Rm Sl. Honore. 
SSaTrll: 366 90 75.TL 60066 F. 


SERVICES 


LONDON - TOURIST OUR* t Inter- 
preter for Busiran BreoAvra. Fhmnr 
Gornuxi. ehouBeur available. TeL 
London 240 5340. 


YOUNG OtttMRN lADT. n 

SE^n3S&S>” 


PARS - YOU NG tiWa fay 
ion. Excritent appeanmoe. 553 62 61 


The 

newspaper 
that put the 
class in 
classified 
advertising 


Herald 

IVibune 




•®GT0: 

28 Ek-r.-: 
CIS 

■ 

^ ]y-\ 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
CHHCKLY AND EASILY - 


BY PHONE: Call your local IHT representative with , — 7 . — - ... . . . 

ihe cost immediately, and once prepayment is mode yawidd w^ appear wilnin am 
hours. . - 

BY MAIL: 5end your text to your local IHT representative ^ 
the cost in local currency by return. Payment before pubfibotion i» necessarj^,:^ 
BY TELEX: If you have an urgent business text, telex uti f «id it ^ 
within 48 hours in our INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS ’ 

For your guidance: the basic rate is $8.45 per fine per.ddjrH- Ioot tTO***- 
25 letters, signs and spaces in the first line and. 36 m *e foUof^ifl fees, 
space b 2 lines. No aUsreviations accepted. • <■ _ 



In all the above coses, you dan -. - v-V 
now avoid delay by charging yaw 
American Express Card account. 
Please indicate the following:' ^ 


NAME. 

ADDRESS: 


-•i.TEUr • 



Pleas* charge my ad fa my American Express Gird ^paso«riWiuilib*r! ' 

1 1 tt i rrrr'm mizD • • 

VALIDITY 

aONATUSEr : '; ,:^ 


- .. ! : ! v--, V. " 


• ’«- .': -'-',V : — 


PAWS (HEAP OffiCii : : ^ 

For France and all countries. rio^-Iisfad beloW: 
181 Ave. Chor les-de-Ga irflo , 92521 NeuiIly Cedex. 
Tel.! 747-1 2-65. Tetexr 61359V 


AUSTRIA; MdQm White, do 
OWG. Woftade 16, 1010 Vien- 
na. Tel: 52 6397. Tsfae 113427 
OWEGEA. 

BB.GMJM A LUXEMBOURG: 


01 8366802. Uw 262009. 


3Q Manadcr. 

_ra97.Tef7Wrvr^ 
ft 242294.' Tehx:, 


Anhur Mourner, 6 Rue Louis ffcv 
maro, 1060 Bnaaek Tef. ; 
343.18.99. Tehoc 23922 AML 


GERMANY: Iter 
contact Sit Paris 


5PAt4^AStedo Untauff 
tew tberie Mart K .6D. 
Tebtaira B. ***** 
4552B91-&3306. TBft 
COYAfe 46156 CCNAE.' 



_. Int, Tomui»dtai_-^_- 
Em. SHdfa^MneolK Ta>-. 
O hyo j 105. Teten 25666. - TeL- 
- JD4.i925 ... 


jflOA, 


veniwta .axrtacft Heidi Jung or 
Stgrid Konrad, ULT, Fnedri- 


d5hw_15, 6 6 FrericfurVM. 
TeLi 7267 55. Til- 416721. IHT D. 


wnrawefc Qoy VtmTfoyry 

1 -4 "lM V ' 

ana tfutumm aira« 

15 OmnDuriUro 
Louto nra. T <L_jP21|: 

Tetem 2S722GVTQC 


-. TAMAM SAt fAJbt JJSR 
'.Erin#; Mi taalffli, 
; ' Su»«t-335a52. Wot2BH7t£ - 




GRGHX ! ft CYKUS: 1C Rms- 


Sj^M977?602^2lf 1,,,, ' T-J ‘ 


UWB> 


218344 RSGRl T * , "* S 
ITALY: Antono Senteglte 55 Via 
^ Mmrade, 00187 Rome. 
TeL: 679-3437. T rime 610161. 
NBTWIRNnS. Arnold Teesira/ 
ABont Gran, Prof. T u tadroat 17, 
1018 GZ Antenfcm T«L- 020- 
2636 IS. Trim: 13m 


tach . 


OTHBtS 


PORTUGAL- Rm AhRot, 32 few 
da Janeiro Verdes, Lisbon. TeL: 


HOHGKONftCj 


roWH AMCAs-'Mmi rC 

; Jrinvedwra; aoSl.-' TdU ’ & 
«217 H TetaK>-Bri013> -V ; : '-. 
ILULi San* OTtmaj fcMu efc " . 


ifev.. “ 
\ 

S; 


'i%ir 




iC; 




:?S' : 




.k 






V £ 
* 




'K 
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